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BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


OCT. 1, 1838. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


POPISH LEGENDS.—No. I. 


‘THERE is perhaps no point in which popery is so open to attack as its 
legends. Some of them are such outrages upon common sense and 
deceney—so profane and so filthy—so entirely abominable for both 
falsehood and mischief—that the champions of the Romish church 
know not what to do with them, and would give their ears to be 
fairly rid of them. ‘Their only possible shift is to put on a piteous 
imploring face, and appeal to the candour of their opponents whether 
it is not unkind and unchristian to taunt them with the folly and 
ignorance of their forefathers—whether it is right to make them re- 
sponsible for the productions of ages sunk in ignorance and barbarism. 
This may sometimes be said by papists who know no better, and then 
it is simply comical ; but if it is said by those who are more educated 
itis dishonest. It is the pretence of men who have no regard to 
truth, and no conscience about means—it is their plea for the unclean 
spirits which are going to and fro in their church, debasing and en- 
slaving the minds of the people, stultifying them into something more 
diabolical than beasts, and making them in short just what they ought 
to be in order to meet the requirements of atheistical intriguers—of 
priests and politicians without creed or principle. 

It matters not one straw when, where, or by whom, or with what 
design, or what immediate effect, or why, or wherefore, the profane 
legends of popery were written. It matters not what degree of for- 
bearance is to be shewn to our foolish ancestors, who, if we may 
believe those who talk as if they should know, were very absurd 
persons. The charge is not, that these horrid stories were written by 
fanatical or drunken monks in the dark ages, but that in this en- 
lightened age when they may be printed by steam-engines, dispersed 
by railroads, and read in all the glare of gas-light, they are, as they 
always have been, circulating under the sanction of the church of 
Rome. The question which includes and decides the whole matter, 
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is very simple, and one which every tolerably educated Romanist 
ought to be able to answer at once—* Has the church of Rome ever 
forbidden its members to read the Golden Legend?” It has, with 
watchful care, for centuries past, prohibited their reading thousands of 
books, of which it has published lists, and it has directed the ex- 
purgation of thousands of others in lists distributed to the functionaries 

appointed to perform that office—has the Golden Legend been found 
at any time in any index either prohibitory or expurgatory? To 
suppose it overlooke ‘d were absurd; for few books have passed through 
so many editions. ‘The popularity of this work in the fifteenth cen- 
tury,” says Dr. Dibdin, “is sufficiently attested by the great number 
of ‘editions of it whic h were printed in the Latin, Italian, Dutch, 

German, and French languages. Panzer enumerates upwards of 
seventy editions in the first language ; eiyht in the second ; fourteen in 
the third ; fire in the fourth ; and three in the fifth.’ * Pretty well for 
one century (or rather half a century) ; and how many editions have 
been printed since? The sharp eyes that have catered for the Roman 
Index and have placed on record their know ledge of Oliver Goldsmith 
and Krasmus Darwin, Jeremy Bentham and Lady Morgan and some 
other persons who have written since what can be properly termed 
the dark ages, have not overlooked the Golden Legend and its multi- 
tudinous progeny. And when a church has lists consisting of perhaps 
somewhere near seven thousand articles—a great part of those articles 

being simply the names of authors, all whose works past present and 


future are proscribed—we cannot but understand that any book on 
the subject of religion which has for centuries an extensive circulation 
in popish countries, is not merely permitted, but absolutely approved 


and sanctioned by the church of Rome, if it remains unnoticed by the 
Index. 


ry. 
hese remarks are merely 


intended to introduce some extracts 
from a work which has fallen into the writer’s hands. Who the 


author was he knows not, and such parts of the work as he has read 
he does not pretend to say whether it was written by a protestant or 
a papist. Not having happened to meet with any person who knew 
the work, or to see any reference to it in any other book, or to find 
any copy except that one from which he now translates, and which 
he picked up some years ago in Breslau (though its provincialisms 
seem to intimate that it was written far westward of Silesia) he thinks 
it may probably be little known to most readers of the British 
Magazine, and that some of them may agree with him in thinking 
that it conveys a good deal of important information and sound 
argument in a familiar and amusing manner. It consists of four 
volumes Svo, printed at Leipzig 1791, and is entitled “ Die Heiligen 
nach den Volksbegriffen ;” which may perhaps be translated ‘The 
Saints, according to the popular notion of them.” It is written in the 
form of dialogues, the first, which is introductory, being between 
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Ames’s Typ. Antiq. by Dibdin, I. 190. 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS LANDLORD. 


Land. Here you have what you have been wishing for ;—* Im- 
proved Legends of the Saints; that is a fine, clear, and agreeable 
description of the lives, passions and deaths of the beloved saints of 
God for each and every day throughout the year arranged and pub- 
lished by Father Dionysius, a Capuchin of Lite nburg in the province 
of the Rhine; and after his godly decease by command of the supe- 
riors, cleared of many errors, improved as to style, adorned also and 
enlarged with one hundred and thirty new and beautiful legends in- 
stead of the brief and imperfect lives of the saints, and much better 
arranged and elaborated than ever heretofore ; with a copper-plate at 
the beginning of each month by Father Martin von Kochem Jubilarius 
and Senior Capuchin of the province of the Rhine. Published at 
Augsburg by Matthew Rieger and Sons, 1767." 

Auth. Many thanks, good landlord. You may depend upon it that 
the book shall be returned to you unhurt in a month, 

Land. That is what | must make free to beg; for my old aunt will 
hardly know how to do without her favourite book. She had her 
spectacles on, reading it, when | went to her; and as [| came away 
she kept her eye upon it and not upon me, and | am sure it was not 
less than thirty times that she said “ But now mind that I get my 
book back again.’ Till I have returned it I must avoid her more 
carefully than a debtor does his creditor. 

Auth. Do not be afraid, good landlord. Sit down here, by me— 
you shall have it back within the month, so as not to get into any 
trouble with your aunt. I know too well that a legend of the saints, 
especially from Koche ‘m, is meat and drink to old ladies. 

Land. 1 do not wonder at it. In what other books should old 
women seek for something to pass their time and comfort them, but in 
the Legends ? 

Auth. Oh there are better books for edification and real comfort if 
the good old ladies had but been taught to apply themselves to some- 
thing better than romances of spurious piety. 

Laid, What are you saying of romances? Are the legends of the 
saints romances ? 

Auth, Not much else. The legend writers have treated the saints 
pretty much as in pagan times the poets and heathen priests treated 
their gods and demi-gods. 

Land. You must excuse my saying so, sir,—but I am sorry now 
that I have got you Kochem’s lege nd. Do tell me what you want it 
for—have not you re ad it already ? 

Auth. To tell you the truth I have read it, and it did me good 
service by the exercise of my diaphragm, But I have lent it and not 
got it bac k, and so I cannot refer to some things in it. 

Land. | do believe that you are going to attack the saints and to 
publish some irre sligious book on this subjec t. 

Auth. Have I ever publishe d anything irre ‘ligious hitherto ? 

Land. Why for my own part 1 have alw: Lys been satisfied as to 
your writings ; and very principally on this account—that our sin- 
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cere and intelligent clergyman was satisfied. He always takes your 
part, and opposes those w “ho point out to him anything i in your writ- 
ings which they think inconsistent with the purity of faith or morals ; 
but— 

Auth. Well, but what? 

Land. But, | am of opinion that ridicule and satire should not be 
admitted in serious and religious matters. 

Auth. My excellent landlord — you yourself have often told me 
that you w ould rather read what I write than other books, which are 
too learned and obscure. ‘To be sure a preacher would make a great 
mistake who should address his hearers in the language of satire; but 
an author who wishes to get the common run of people t o read what 
he writes, cannot choose a style more to his purpose. One, however, 
who really cares for his re ligion will take care that his satire is not 
directed against any doctrine of faith or practice, but only against 
those follies which some folks set up for such doctrines. Tell me now, 
is there anything which people more quickly renounce than what 
they are beginning to get ashamed of ¢ 

Land. No certainly; for no sensible person, and nobody that has 
the least regard for his own respectability, would willingly keep up 
what he could not he ‘Ip being ashamed of himself, espec ially if it made 
him ridiculous in the eyes of other sensible people. 

Auth. Well, my good landlord, then satire is good, and is service- 
able to religion, if its effect is to shame people out of making absurd 
additions to their religion. 

Land. ‘Yhat is all true enough—but it exposes our catholic church 
to the raillery of infidels and scoffers. 

Auth. No such thing at all—if those who do not belong to our reli- 
gion reproach us that so many mischievous prejudices and abuses, so 
much that is not genuine devotion, so many groundless opinions, so 
many fabulous stories, so many superstitious and immoral doctrines 
are found exercising an influence in our catholic church, is it not our 
best defence to be able to say, “ All this is neither the faith nor the 
practice of the catholic church itself, but only of stupid individuals, 
or stupid congregations who have been so instructed by stupid 
teachers ?”’ 

Land. Oh, I quite agree that people must not make the church 
responsible for what is no part of it, and has only been brought into it 
by some persons who have taken up an injurious rule of faith or 
morals. ‘Truly our church would be sadly put to it if she were to be 
made accountable for so many absurdities. 

«luth, Is it not, also, the best thing that we can do, to shew those 
who reproach our chureh, how completely we eschew those people, 
who, while they call themselves members of our church, are adding 
the greutest absurdities to its rules of faith and practice ? 

Land. No doubt. Such persons also deserve to be very sharply 
taken up when they so discredit the very church of which they are 
members, and contribute to the corruption of opinions and practices 
under the notion of religion, 


-luth. 1 am glad that at length we have come to be of one mind 
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| too would take up such people sharply ; but for their own benefit, 
and tor that purpose satire is the most effectual means, 

Land. Very good, very good, But you forget that we were talking 
about the legends of the saints. They are not to be sharply taken up, 
and made ridiculous, and compared to heathen gods and demi-gods ;— 
that is an execrable comparison. 

Auth. Gently—the saints of God are no less worthy than the holy 
angels to be honoured and respected by us. Look at my favourite 
book, Muratori “ On the true devotion of Christians,” and see how I 
have marked the twentieth chapter, “On the worship of the Saints,’ 
The old lady your aunt should read this book, instead of Kochem. It 
should be in every house. 

Land. I will get one for myself directly. But if the book is so 
good, and if as the title intimates it treats of the true devotion of Chris- 
tians, it is quite impossible that it should contain the comparison of 
our saints with the heathen gods and demi-gods. My old aunt would 
throw it into the fire. 

Auth. 1 have already said that the saints are to be honoured and 
respected by us, and that Muratori also treats expressly of that point. 
Neither he nor | compare our saints with the heathen gods or demi- 
gods. My words, which you have not properly understood, were 
these,—** The legend writers have treated the saints pretty much as 
in pagan times the poets and heathen priests treated the gods and 
heroes.” 

Land. On this point I cannot agree with you. My boy has just 
now had to learn at school the fabulous stories of the gods and demi- 
gods, and in the evenings when I had nothing else to do I have had 
the curiosity to read these stories; till, by degrees, 1 have gone 
through them all very carefully. It is so far of use that when one 
sees pictures or statues of them one knows who they represent, but I 
certainly did not find any resemblance between these stories and the 
legends. 

Auth. None at all? 

Land. Not the least. In the fabulous stories of gods and heroes, I 
tind nothing but mere fictions, abominable brutalities, and shocking in- 
dictable offences, such as (to say nothing of gods and demigods) must 
prevent anybody from being called even a decent man. 

Auth. But now if 1 can shew you that some whole lives are mere 
fictions of the legend-writers ; that in the case of other saints the truth 
itself is dishonoured, and re oie red suspicious, by fabulous additions and 
palpable lies ; that, in the case of many saints, some things which are 
opposed to reason, to the morals of the New ‘Testament, the purpose 
for which mankind were created, and to the duties of particular 
societies, as well as the prosperity of entire states, and nations, are set 
forth as meritorious and worthy of imitation—nay, as those things on 
account of which this or that saint attained his peculiar glory in 
heaven—if I can shew you, with the greatest facility, how various 
affairs and circumstances have been ase ribe d by the legend- writers to 
the saints, just in the same way as the poets ¢ and heathen priests have 
done in refere nee to their gods and demi-gods, will you not then ac- 
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knowledge in it a similarity between the Jegends, and the fabulous 
heathen gods and demi-gods, and join with me in my opinion ? 

Land. You are undertaking something rather difficult if you are 
going to prove all this. 

Auth, Not at all difficult. 

Land. Of course you will avail yourself of the works of protestants, 
but you must excuse my saying that you will make nothing of that. 
When the original source is suspicious you will never be able even to 
gain a hearing, much less to persuade the common sort of people that 
you could draw pure and wholesome water from it. 

Auth, My dear landlord, I know perfectly well that in this case I 
cannot appeal to the protestant books. I should be ill received by 
the people if I were only to say even as Ware as this ;—that protes- 
tants have cleared up many things both in civil and ecclesiastical 
history with great industry and research, in wala which have been 
known and recommended by pious and learned catholics, and even 
those of high ecclesiastical station. No, in the book which I propose 
to write against the legends of the saints no protestant book shall be 
cited for testimony, or confirmation, or explanation, or illustration, or 
as any kind of authority. Only the works and writings of such 
catholics as always remained catholics, and such as people in the 
catholic church always did, and always must, hold for pious, learned, 
and judicious writers and teachers—of the writings and labours of such 
men only will I avail myself in attacking the legends. 

Land. W hat, do you really think of attacking the legends ? 

Auth. 1 am not only thinking about it, but Lam actually engaged 
in writing with ell possible zeal. For, ‘in investigating the causes 
which have led so many catholics to add such a multitude of super- 
stitions to their faith, and of irrational proceedings to their prac. 
tice, I found, with heartfelt grief, that it arose principally from those 
lege nds w hic h constitute the domestic reading of the people. 

Land. Oh my goodness, oh my goodness; I am afraid religion will 
not get off quite so clear. 

Auth. | really think you are a very good man, but you are an odd 
one. When you have read my book through you will never again 
shrug your shoulders nor shake your head, nor turn up your nose, 
nor distort your mouth and eyes. Religion divides itself into faith 
and practice. 1 shall not go near either the one or the other. On 
the contrary, my zeal will also lead me to endeavour at the confirma- 


tion, both in myself, and among my neighbours, of the principles of 


our faith, the purest morals, as well as respect for the wholesome 
ceremonies of our church. How then is religion likely to receive any 
injury from my work ? 

Land. What you propose is very good and praiseworthy; but are 
not the saints part of religion ? 

Auth, Yes, my good triend ; and for that reason I am not going to 


meddle with the honour of any saint; but only with the dishonour 


which the legend-writers have done to them. The saints in heaven 
are not the persons for whom I now take the scourge in hand ; but the 
saints Whom the host of monkish legend-writers in their books, after 
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them the people in their notions, and after them again the painters 
engravers and se ulptors in their works, have created. And these are 
very different persons from the saints whose names they bear. 

Land. And are you thus going to dissuade the people from imitat- 
ing those proc eedings which ‘those who write the legends of the saints 
extol ? 

Auth. I will try the proceedings which they extol by those rules of 
action which are reasonable, evangelic al, and notoriously acknow- 
ledged by our church as pure and right. Let them only be found 
to agree with this, and I will enforce rather than dissuade irom, the 
imitation: subject to that rule of prudence which is contained in the 
law of nature, the gospel, and the church. 

Land, What do you mean by this rule of prudence ? 

Auth. Why, th it I could not advise any young woman to attempt 
an imitation of St. Chrysostom, by getting up into the pulpit and 
preaching with all his zeal. Some things can only be imitated by one 
person, and sume by another; and in attempting such imitation, re- 

gard must be had to the powers of mind and body, to external cir- 
cumstances and above all to the principal duties of each particular 
station. 

Land. Very right; I quite understand you. You would only at- 
tack such proceedings as, though they may be extolled in the legends, 
are opposed to reason, the gospel, and the pure system of doctrine 
held by the church. Are there any such then ? 

Auth, 1 have alre: dy told you, that I will solidly prove, that many 
such absurd proceedings have been false ly ascribe d'to the saints by the 
legend-writers ; and, moreover, I now say, that some of the saints 
themselves actually did such strange things, as nobody can think right, 
though they themselves ce rtainly considered them so. 

Land, No—that is going too fur—such talk as this makes one’s ears 
tingle worse than the report of a cannon. That is fairly letting it out. 
This is regularly attacking the saints themselves, 

Auth. ( Gently, landlord, gently. 

Land, Away "with your abominable gently—and here we have 
come, rapidly enough, to the point that the saints themselves, are to 
be pulled to pieces; even those whom you have declared your own 
readiness to honour and reverence. 

Auth. And such saints I will honour and reverence, as saints; and 
I will recommend to everybody else to give them all due honour 
and reverence. But since even these saints were not God, but fallible 
men, and since they obtained the eternal reward, not for these pro- 
ceedings, but for other works, so now that the *y are enjoying the pre- 
sence of God they cannot disapprove of one’s dissuading people, with 
all zeal for the glory of God his saints and our holy | church, from 
imitating their failings, in opposition to the legend-writers who repre- 
sent such imitation as meritorious. The saint does not cease to be a 
saint, or to be worthy of due honour, even though it should appear 
that some of his proceedings were not worthy of his character, or en- 
titled to our reverence. 
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: Land. Well, all this Lam glad to hear—but still Tfeel a cold sweat 
running down my back. 

Auth. Only consider the matter properly, and it will quite get rid 
of your shivering. I see that I must make what I have been saying 
clearer to your comprehension. I must get you out of your present 
cold fit into a hot one, to turn the disorder, and cure it more easily. 
Tell me now, did not you rejoice in your heart when, a week ago, 
you announced that your daughter’s charms had led to her betrothal 
with such an excellent lover to whom she is soon to be married ? 

Land. | certainly did rejoice in my heart—but my daughter and 
her betrothed lover have nothing to do with our present discourse. 
We are now talking of the saints and their actions; and it is my wish 
) and desire that my daughter and her future husband should imitate 
t the saints. 

{ Auth. Well then I would recommend your daughter to imitate St. 
Bridget. 

Land. In what respect ¢ 

Auth. St. Bridget, as the Jesuit Ribadeneira relates in his legend, 
was also going to be married ; and her father, too, anticipated it with 
great pleasure. She was a person of uncommon beauty. In parti- 
cular she had fine eyes which presented an exquisitely agreeable 
appearance, like two bright shining stars, and stole all hearts and 
attracted them to herself, like the eyes of my landlord’s handsome 
daughter. 

Land. You are very polite. She has fine eyes, the little animal, 
: that is the truth. 
iY Auth. The beautiful Bridget, however, prayed to God earnestly, 
7: and with many tears, to take away her beauty; whereupon he so 
F turned one of the e yes in her head, that it flowed out and dried up. 
The marriage was broken off, and she went into a cloister. I would 
advise your daughter also to use the same prayer, and to imitate St. | 
Bridget. , 

Land. 1 am much obliged to you for the prayer; that would break 
off my daughter’s marriage too. Those who think fit may pray away 
one of their eyes, with all my heart; my daughter shall do no such 
thing, and if she did she would be a fool for her pains. I beg you 
would let her eyes stay in her head. I will never believe as long as 
I live that St. Bridget made any such prayer, and no more do I 
believe that God caused one of her eyes to run out on any such 
account, That would be a very pleasant thing to have my daughter if 
one-eyed. ‘- 

Aluth. Do vot concern yourself about it. As soon as she gets into * 
the cloister she will have her eye again, as (Ribadeneira tells us) 
Bridget got hers, because God had only kept it in the meantime in 
safe custody. 

Land. Only hear—I do think you are making fun of me, or the 
whole matter is a fiction. So many people have gone into the cloister 
with two eyes that Bridget, if she could not keep out, might have 
done the same, without thinking it nece ssary to pray away one of her 
eyes. The example, however, whether the story Is truth or fiction, 
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does not suit these times when the nunneries are suppressed, and so 
young women may keep the use of their eyes, 

Auth. Well then I will give your son a piece of advice. Let him 
learn nothing, ran away from school, and turn Capuchin; and when 
in this guise he goes along the street, let him cry, with the humility of 
St. I’elix, “ Make way for the ass.”’ 

Land. Hear now—that is too bad. My son shall busy himself to 
gain useful knowledge for his own benefit and that of his fellow-men, 
instead of being a humble ass. Moreover, he certainly is not an ass 
at all: for only yesterday his schoolmaster assured me that he was 
his best sc holar, and that | myself might hear it to-morrow in the exa- 
mination, which is to be held publicly before a great audience. I 
would not but be there for all the world. 

Auth. Well now, allow me to recommend to you just one single 
imitation out of a legend, and it is one that suits exactly with to-mor- 
row’s examination, which has already by anticipation given you so 
much pleasure. 

Land. Let me beg then that it may be something with more sense 
and truth than what I have hitherto heard, 

Auth. Can there then in a legend, and in the proceeding of a saint 
which is therein extolled, be anything senseless and improper ? 

Land. 1 know what you mean—go on if you please. 

Auth. Now then hear this;—The evil one suggested to St. 
Macarius, the idea of making a journey to Rome— 

Land. W ell, one sees at once that this does not concern me, and 
my son’s examination to-morrow ; for it is his Father Professor, and 
not the evil one who has invited me— 

Auth. Not so fast—that is nothing to the purpose. The evil one 
makes use of various persons and means, to compass his ends. He 
wanted to persuade Macarius to go to Rome for a farther object. ‘That 
is to say, he thought that when Macarius got to Rome, people would 

overwhe im him with compliments and congratulations, and the good 
man would become the prey of pride and vanity. 

Land. Ha, ha—and so you think that pride : and vanity will make 
a prey of me when people ‘complime nt and congratulate me about my 
son. Ido not deny that such an honour may somewhat tickle me ; 
but I trust in God that the excitement will not have any such mis- 
chievous and sinful consequence. 

Auth. That is more than you know. People must not be too self- 
confident. They must imitate the saints; and use all the precau- 
tions against pride ¢ and vanity which they used. 

Land. We Il, and what precaution did Macarius take in this 
inatter 

Auth. Instead of going to Rome, he stretched himself at full length 
on the ground, and had a basket with two measures of sand laid upon 
his shoulde ‘rs to put it out of his power fo move, 

Land. There would ce rtainly be something very clever in it, if, 
instead of going to my son's ex: umination, I were to lie at full length 
on the floor, with two measures of sand on 1h re I see 
already that I cannot get on at all without admitting that some of the 
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saints actually did very odd things; and that many other things 
strange have been false ly ascribed to them by the legend-writers. 

Auth. Heaven be thanked that you have come to comprehend 
that everything done by a holy man is not therefore nec essarily holy ; 
but that on the contrary his holiness is to be measured by sue h of his 
actions as bore the marks of rational and evangelical notions. And 
now you will surely allow me to draw my pen against the fabri- 
cations, and against “the extolling of absurdities, which we meet with 
in the lege ends. 


as 


( To be continued. ) 


OBSERVATIONS ON PRUSSIAN OFFICIAL PAPERS RESPECTING 
THE CONDUCT OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF COLOGNE. 


Tus two Roman documents, given in the last number, exhibit the 
crooked policy pursued by the court of Rome. The object of the 
breve and the instruction evidently is, to appear to concede something, 
and yet in reality to gain an advantage. But they are more im- 
portant still, in helping us to form an estimate of papal principles and 
practice in the nineteenth century. Romanists in this country con- 
tinually accuse us of misrepresenting the tenets of their society, and 
especially the nature of papal dispensations. They solemnly deny 
that the pope has any authority to dispense with the laws of God, to 
permit any one to commit sin. In the documents now under con- 
sideration, he shews that the popular protestant opinion is no miscon- 
ception, for here he first denounces a certain ac tion as sinful, and then 
grants a faculty of dispensation, to allow men to commit it. Nothing 
can be stronger than the language in which Pius VIII. speaks of the 
sin of contracting a mixed marriage. He says— 

“It is certain that catholic persons, whether male or female, who thus contract 


marriages with acatholics, and rashly expose themselves, or their future offspring, to 


the danger of perversion, not only violate the canonic sanctions, but also directly and 
grievously sin against natural and divine law.” 


And again, when a Roman-catholic woman wishes to marry a pro- 
testant, he says— 


** She is to be diligently instructed by the bishop, or parish priest, as to the sen- 
tence of the canons respecting such marriages, and seriously to be admonished of 


the grave wickedness of which she makes herself guilty before God, if she presume to 
violate them.’ 


And again, in the instruction— 


** The catholic party sins most grievously, by contracting it contrary to the rules 
of the catholic religion.’ 
And again, he says they contract it— 


*“ To the destruction of their souls.” 


What, then, would any rational man expect to be the answer of a 
C hristian bishop, but, above all, of the supposed vicar of Christ, when 
asked to facilitate the commission of that which he pronounces to be 
a sin against canon, natural, and divine law—a grave wickedness— 
an act involving the soul’s ‘destruction of him that commits it? <A 
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mild but dignified refusal ; an explicit declaration, that even the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter cannot dispense with natural and divine law; a 
straightforward and conscientious explanation, addressed in all good 
faith to the pious King of Prussia, who, in recommending an appli- 
cation to the see of Rome, had himself manifested the sincerity of his 
intentions, and the tenderness of his respect for the consciences of his 
Roman-catholic subjects? Nosuch thing. He confesses that to grant 
the faculty of dispensation is to commit and encourage sin. He 
protests that he is most unwilling ; that he is dragged and forced to it ; 
but he does it notwithstanding. In the instruction to the four bishops, 
he fairly gives them the power of dispensing, if the Roman-catholic 
party remain obstinate, at the same time that, by a most unworthy 
and unchristian evasion, he endeavours, like one of old, to wash his 
hands of the guilt of consenting to what he has condemned as grievous 
sin. 

‘‘ But if any of the four often-mentioned bishops, moved by the gravity of the 
cause, Should grant a dispensation from any of the aforesaid degrees (not, however, 
fromany other degrees, nor from any other impediment) for the contracting of a 
mixed marriage, of this the supreme pontiff will never, by any act of his, approve. 
He will, however, tolerate it with a patient, though unwilling mind.” 


What is it that Christ’s vicar upon earth, and the successor of 
St. Peter, will tolerate with a patient though unwilling mind ? 
Nothing of consequence, only a grievous sin against canon, natural, 
and divine law; a venial indulgence, which will end in “ the destruc- 
tion of souls.’ Pope Pius VIII. declares himself willing to tolerate 
sin, and to hear of the eternal ruin of some of his flock with a patient 
mind; and he gravely tells four bishops of the catholic church, that 
“ this toleration will abundantly satisfy their consciences,’ ‘This 
toleration is nothing but a disgraceful quibble. Pius VIII. knew in 
his heart that toleration meant permission ; and was not ignorant that 
he had it in his power, by a simple denial, to refuse any sanction to 
the transgression of the law of God. The question was proposed to 
him, whether a certain act was sinful. He answered, Yes, grievously 
sinful: awfully wicked. A second question was also added: Will you 
authorize us to give a dispensation for the commission of this grievous 
sin, this awful wickedness ? His holiness again said, Yes; I will give 
a faculty to four bishops to do so for five years. 

What then were the overwhelming and irresistible circumstances that 
compelled the sovereign pontiff to tolerate sin with a patient though 
unwilling mind ? Perhaps the prospect of immediate and cruel 
death—or a Bartholomew’s night enacted on monks and cardinals by 
the infuriated Prussian soldiery—or the Romanists of Prussia chained 
to the stake by the ministers of a protestant inquisition. Or perhaps 
he was betrayed into a sudden and precipitate act by the wiliness of 
Prussian diplomacy. By no means. The Prussian government was 
employed in protecting the Roman catholics in the enjoyment of the 
privileges secured to them by the peace of Westphalia and the con- 
gress of Vienna, in endowing the Roman-catholic cathedral chapters, 
and building the Roman-catholic cathedral of Cologne, at an expense 
Of hundreds of thousands of Prussian dollars. ‘There was not much 
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in all this to excite the alarms of the pontiff. Neither was there inde- 
cent hurry on the part of the Prussian minister. The negotiations at 
Rome commenced formally in May, [828; the answer did not fol- 
low until March, 1830; so that the pope had nearly two years to make 
up his mind to a patient toleration of awful wickedness. What then 
was the reason for so extraordinary a resolution? For the preven- 
tion of greater scandals.’ This sounds well. The scandals to be tole- 
rated with a patient mind were bad enough—nothing less than 
‘grievous sin against natural and divine law,” and “ destruction of 
souls.”” If scandals greater than these could be prevented, one might 
have a little patience with this extraordinary toleration. What are 
then those unheard of monstrosities? The pope himself answers :— 
* Lest any tumult should be excited, and greater evils should result 
to the catholic interest.” “To avert greater injuries to the catholic 
interest.” “ Lest any odium be excite “d against the catholic religion ;” 
or, as Cardinal Albani, in his instruction to the four bishops, says, 
“His holiness, prostrate at the foot of the cross, protests that he is 
moved, or more truly dragged, to the aforesaid tolerance for no other 
reason than this, lest more grave disadvantages should accrue to the 
catholic religion.” ‘That is, in plain English, the external depression 
of the chureh, the diminution of papal influence, and the loss of kingly 
protection, are “ greater scandals” than “ grievous sin against natural 
and divine law” and “ the destruction of souls,’ 
These documents shew us, then, that the papal doctrine of the 
nineteenth century is, that the pope can dispense with the law of 
God, and that the means sanctify the end. For the good of the 
church it is lawful even to tolerate sin with a patient mind. So much 
for the pope ; now let us see the conduct of the Archbishop of Cologne. 
Vhe Prussian government was by no means satisfied with this answer 
of the pope. In reality, it left the matter of mixed marriages nearly 
in statuo quo, and there was a want of open, straightforw ard deal- 
ing, Which naturally excited a fear of future mischief. Applica- 
tion was made to the pope to procure something more satisfactory, 
but in vain. The Prussian government determined therefore to 
transmit the breve and the instruction to the four bishops, and to in- 
quire whether they would feel themselves at liberty to conform the 
practice in their dioceses respecting mixed marriages to that prevail- 
ing in other parts of the monarchy. For this purpose, the Count von 
Spiegel of Desenburg, the predecessor of the present archbishop in the 
see of Cologne, was summoned to confer with the government at 
Berlin. He expressed his opinion of the possibility of obeying the 
law of the land, inasmuch as the pope did not actually require a pro- 
mise to educate the children in the Romish church, and this promise 
had constituted the main difficulty. On the 19th of June, 1834, 
formal agreement was therefore entered into between the archbishop 
and the government as to the future mode of proceeding. This 
agreement was adopted by the suffragan bishops. The publie mind 
was quieted, and peace prevailed as long as Count von Spiegel lived. 
On tus death, it was the honest wish of the Prussian government that 
p really devout and pious man should succeed to the archiepiseopal 
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see, and they therefore fixed their eyes on the coadjutor-bishop of 
Mister, a man whose reputation for piety stood high, though already 
known to official persons as Tr ather self-willed and troublesome. kor 
this reason the minister thought it necessary in the first place to ascer- 
tain distinctly his sentiments respecting mixed mi uriages, and there- 
fore wrote to a dignitary of the Minster cathedr: al, a particular friend 
of the coadjutor- bis shop, to ask him, “ Whether he, as future bishop of 
one of these dioceses, would not only not attack or overturn the agree- 
ment of the 19th of June, 1834, but on the contrary be ready and 
anxious to uphold and receive it agreeably to the spirit of conciliation 
Yo sa dictated it ?”’ 

[‘o prevent all misunderstanding, the minister named the agree- 
ment, and added the day and the year in which it was entered into, 
The question was not verbal, but written, and to it the coadjutor- 
his eri gave a written answer—* That he would beware of not up- 
holding that agreement, which, in conformity with the breve of Pope 
Pius VIIL., had been entered into, and come into execution in the 
four dioceses mentioned, and still more so of attacking or overturning 
it, if such a thing were possible, and thi at he would employ it in the 
spirit of charity and the love of peace.’ 

This answer was satisfactory. The pious king of Prussia could 
never suspect a Christian bishop of deceit or wilful falsehood. He 
therefore commanded a notification to be made to the chapter of 
Cologne that the government would have no objection to the election 
of the coadjutor-bishop of Minster to the archiepiscopal see; and 
he was accordingly unanimously elected. But scarcely had he been 
enthroned before loud complaints of his violent conduct were re- 
ceived from ail sides. Parties who wished to enter into mixed marriages 
were summarily dismissed. Roman-catholic women married to pro- 
testants were not permitted to be churched. Certain priests, known as 
zealots, assumed a new and haughty tone. In order to know the 
real sentiments of the archbishop, the supreme president of the Rhine 
provinces requested his grace to issue instructions respecting mixed 
—— to the provost of the collegiate church of Aix-la-Chapelle, 

whic : he did. His letter contains nothing particularly important for 
this sketch, except the admission—* That the agreement of 1834 was 

entered into in conformity avith, and for the facilitating, the execution 
of the papal breve.” The minister looked upon it as an intimation 
that the archbishop would conscientiously obey the instruction. The 
complaints, however, continued. Remonstrances, conferences, and 
all sorts of negotiations followed, until the archbishop at last let out 
his real opinion, and formally declared—“ That he looked upon the 
permission in the instruction to celebrate the marriage, without @ pre- 
vious promise of the catholic education of the children, as manifestly 
contradicting the breve : that he had therefore instructed the pastors in 
such eases to refuse the celebration of the marriage until such promise 
had been given’’—that is, he publicly and formally broke the solemn 
promise which he had given, and which was the express condition of 
his exaltation to the archiepiscopal see. He promised to uphold the 
agreement entered into by his predecessor. He did not uphold it. 
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He promised never to attack or overturn it, even if such a thing were 
possible. He attacked and overturned it, as soon as he could, and 
commanded every priest in his diocese to do so too, And what is the 
apology of a Roman-catholic archbishop for doing the very contrary 
of that which he had promised to do. First, that when he made the 
promise to uphold the agreement he had never seen it, Secondly, 
that he only promised to uphold an agreement in conformity with the 
papal breve, but the agreement in question is not in conformity with 
it, therefore he is not bound to keep his promise. To which the 
Prussian government quietly replies, This may all be true; but then, 
if you cannot keep your promise, neither can you honestly keep your 
archbishopric, which you got on condition of keeping that promise. 
It may not have been your intention to deceive the government, but 
you have deceived it, through a rash and precipitate promise to main- 
tain and uphold an agreement which you say that you never saw, 

If you wish to make the only compensation in your power, and at the 
saine time clear yourself from the appearance of evil, resign the office of 
which, through a mistake, you have wrongfully got possession. No 
honest man could long hesitate as to the course to be pursued. It was 
not the course, however, selected by the archbishop. He neither fulfilled 
his written engagement, nor resigned the office which that written en- 
gagement had procured for him. His whole conduct in this matter is as 
extraordinary as his professed ignorance. He was coadjutor to the 
bishop of Minster, who signed the agreement, and made it the rule 
of his conduct in his diocese; and this bishop was, besides, his own 
brother, and yet he knew nothing of it. Neither his own high office 
in the diocese, nor his fraternal intimacy with a brother, enabled him 
to understand the nature of the question proposed to him. He says, 
he could not ask his brother to let him have a sight of the document 
in question, for the Prussian minister had signified that the question 
was put confidentially ; bat why then did he not ask the minister 
himself to send him a copy before he made his promise? Why did 
he not say, I have never seen the document, and therefore as a con- 
scientious man cannot bind myself to maintain and uphold what I 
have no knowledge of? There was no such hurry; the minister 
would have waited a post-day or two, Very strange that a Christian 
man should feel no scruples of conscience about promising to do he 
knows not what; and then should feel bimself bound to break the 
promise. What an extreme simplicity of character! What an igno- 
rance of the ways of the world! No doubt his conduct was very 
different from that of the most worldly men influenced by any sense 
of what the world calls honour. He was simple enough to promise 
without knowing or asking what he promised, but he was wise enough 
to put in a saving clause, which would enable him to break it, if the 
performance of the promise should prove disagreeable or inconvenient. 
He himself says, in his letter to the minister, ‘1 therefore declared, and 
that advisedly, employing this very expression, that I would abide by 
the agreement made in conformity with the papal breve.” It seems, 
then, that this was a deliberate act—no oversight, no sudden surprise, 
but a well-weighed purpose, with an advised choice of the most suitable 
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words. And this wisdom of the serpent is lauded to the skies in the 
Journal de Liege. The Roman-catholic archbishop of Cologne is ex- 
tolled for having outwitted a protestant government, and broken the 
laws of his country. In the last number of this magazine, the law 
was given which forbids the exaction of a promise to educate the 
children resulting from a mixed marriage in any particular faith. 
The archbishop instructed his clergy to exact the forbidden promise. 
But this is too long a subject to enter upon now. The corollaries to 
be deduced are, that, according to the Roman Medulla Theologia 
Moralis of the nineteenth century, it is lawful, Ist, when the interest of 
the church requires it, to dispense with the laws of God, and to bear 
sin with a patient mind. 2ndly, when a protestant government pro- 
poses a question to a Roman-catholic bishop, it is lawful to deceive by 
an equivocal answer. 





ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 





DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 


WE saw, in the last Number, a little of the state of parties at home, 
when the king, and those who had hitherto formed his council, re- 
turned from abroad. ‘There was a strong presbyterian party, who 
had, politically, done good service in bringing about the king’s restora- 
tion; and it was found necessary, or expedient, to reward and secure 
them, by taking their political leaders into the government, and offer- 
ing their religious leaders seats on the episcopal bench. The appoint- 
ment of Reynolds to the see of Norwich is explained by the extracts 
already given. Baxter having refused the see of Hereford, it was 
given, as will be seen in what follows, to a person whose chief recom- 
mendation seems to have been his political influence. The ap- 
pointment of Nicholson, consecrated at the same time with him to the 
see of Gloucester, is a bright contrast; and Ironside’s elevation to 
Bristol may also be taken as an instance of the care with which, when 
politics did not interfere, and the interests of the church were con- 
sulted, men were sought out with especial regard to the circumstances 
of the several sees.* The extracts given in the present Number carry 
down the appointments to the time when all the vacant sees were 
filled, and “ filled,” it might be truly said, speaking of them in a body, 





* “That which I am to take notice of him further is,” says Anthony a Wood, 
“that, though he was never chaplain to any spiritual or temporal lord, or to any 
king or prince, or enjoyed any dignity in the church, yet, being wealthy, he was 
looked upon as the fittest person to enter upon that mean bishopric.”—Athene 
Oxonienses, vol. ii. p. 489. (ed. fol.) Kennett, as quoted in a former Num- 
ber (vol. xiii. p. 514), omits the words “ being wealthy.” They are, however, no 
disparagement to Ironside, or to those who selected him for the particular post which 
he was called to fill. 
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“with prelates of eminent piety and learning.”* “ Dr. Sheldon, 
Bishop of London,” was the person, according to Isaac Walton's ac- 
count, alre: acy quoted,t who “was by his mi ijesty made a chief trus- 
tee to commend to him fit men to supply the then vacant bishop- 


ricks ;” for Sheldon, we are told, when he was made archbishop of 
Canterbury, had, by reason of his predecessor's age and infirmities, 
“managed the affairs of the whole province ever since the king’s 
return.” 


King Cnartes II., Arcunisnor Juxon.—‘ William Juxon being nomi- 
nated Archbishop of Canterbury, the conge d’clire was granted Sept. 3, 1660, 
and he was elected Sept. 13, and confirmed in King Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel the 20th of the same month. ... 

“On Oct. 4 following, Accep sted Frewen, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
was confirmed Archbishop of York; and Brian Duppa, Bishop of Salisbury, 
was confirmed Bishop of Winchester. 

“On the 28th of the same month.... were consecrated Gilbert Shel- 
don, D.D., Bishop of London, &c. . . § 

“Dec, 2 following, .... were consecrated John Cosin, D.D., Bishop of 
Durham, Xc. .. || 

“Jan. 13 the same year,..,. Gilbert lronside, D.D., Bishop of Bristol, 
William Nicholson, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester; Nicholas Monck, D.D., Bi- 
shop of Hereford, and Edward Reynolds, D.D., Bishop of Norwich. ... 

“Anno 1661.—Dee. 21.... John Hacket, D.D., Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry. ... 

“‘Feb. 9 following . .. Herbert Croft, D.D., Bishop of Hereford.’ | 

‘*William Nicolson..... {during the troubles] by his writings defended 
and maintained the church of England (then exceedingly clouded) against its 
adversaries. After the king’s restoration, he was, by the endeavours of Ed- 
ward, Earl of Clarendon, Lord Chancellor o f England, designed Bishop of 
Gloucester by his majesty, (by virtue of whose letters he was diplomated 
doctor of divinity in the beginning of December, 1660,) and on the sixth of 
January following he was consecrated thereunto in the ab bey church of St. 
Peter, within the city of Westminster... . which bishopric he kept, without 
any translation to another see, to his dying day, keeping in commendam with 
it the archdeaconry of Brecknock, and the rectory of Bishop’s Cleave, in Glou- 
cestershire. He was a right learned divine, well seen and read in the fathers 
and schoolmen ; but, above all, most excellent he was in the critical part of 
grammar, in which faculty none of his time, o r perhaps before, went before 
him. His writings . . . shew him to be a sees of great erudition, prudence, 
modesty, and of a moderate mind.” 


* Bp. Kennett’s History, vol. iil. p. 230. t Brit. Mag. loe. sup. cit. 

t Bp. Kennett’s History, vol. iii. p. 248. » Vid. sup, vol. xiii. p. 514. 

| Ibid. pp. 515, 516. 

Le Neve's Protestant Archbishops of Canterbury. 

®* Wood's Athenw Oxonienses (ed. fol.) vol. ii. p- 49). Compare Nelson’s Life 
of Bishop Bull, pp. 205, 206. “ He was always a singular admirer of the truls 
paternal care which he found in this good bishop, who by his learned writings had 
defended and maintained the church of England against her adversaries, when she 
was under a cloud: and after that she had rid out the storm, did not omit to do all 
that became an excellent prelate for supporting the catholic faith and discipline, pro- 
fessed in her communion, both by himself and by others. He died at Gloucester, 
having sat in that chair above eleven years, in the S2nd year of his age, upon the 
oth of February, 16745, with the reputi ation of a truly primitive bishop. His works 
shew him to have been a person of great learning, piety, and prudence 
he was not only for his knowledge of the fathers and schoolmen consulted by Mr. 
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“Nicholas Monke. . . suffered in the time of the rebellion, as other loyal- 
ists did; afterwards he was permitted to keep some little cure, by the endea- 
vours of his brother George, while he was chief commander under Oliver 
Cromwell in Scotland ; was persecuted, as ‘tis said, by the triers appointed by 
Oliver, but at length had the rectory of Kilhampton, in Cornwall, worth 300/. 
per annum, bestowed on him by Ais kinsman, Sir John Greenvill, (afterwards Ear! 
of Bath,) which he freely gave him without simony, purposely to oblige him to 
serve the public, whenever he had vecasion to make use of him ; he having then an 
eye upon his brother George in Scotland, whom his family had obliged likewise. 1 
say that, this good benefice being bestowed on him, he was, by his brother's inte- 
rest, fixed therein, and ready to perform what lay in his power to serve the inte- 
rest of the royal family. In 1659, he agitated with his said brother by letters 
to, and soon after in person in, Scotland, in order to influence him for the 
restoration of King Charles II, to his kingdoms, being put upon it chiefly by 
the said Sir Jo. Greenvill, and some of the gentry in the west, who were of 
kin to Monke; so happy was it for his majesty to employ the said Sir 
John, and so lucky for him to send his clerk, Mr. Monke, thither, where 
he omitted nothing of his instructions, but prudently managed them, as 
may reasonably be inferred from the good effect they had. Thus did the sense 
of allegiance, and the love of his country, prevail with his brother against 
all hazards; and, if I should speak right, ‘the revenge of slights was some 
part* of grain in the scales.’ In the year following, his endeavours and 
desires being effected, he was, by the interest of the said Sir John (minded 
thereunto by General Monk) made provost of Eton College in the month of 
June. . . + In the beginning of August following he was actually 
created doctor of divinity, by virtue of the king’s letters sent to the university 
for that purpose ; and soon after being nominated by his majesty to the see of 
Hereford, which had lain void for fourteen years, by the death of George 
Cook, he was consecrated thereunto on the 6th day of January (Epiphany day), 
in the abbey church of St. Peter, at Westminster, by the Archbishop of York, 
bishops of Durham, Chichester, Lincoln, and Peterborough. But before he 
had enjoyed that see a full year, he concluded his last day in his lodgings in 
the Old Palace Yard, in Westminster, on the 17th of December, in 1661. . . 
In the see of Hereford succeeded Dr. Herbert Croft, of whom may future 
mention be made, and of his works, as to learning.” + 

“Dr. John Hacket . . . . Was an eminent person in his time for 
learning and a public spirit. . . . He took holy orders in 1618, from the 
hands of Dr. John King, Bishop of London, who had a great affection for 
him, and expressed the same on divers occasions. But above all others, 
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Bull, but also for the great share of critical learning whereof he was master; so his 
singular affability, modesty, and candour, made his loss in an especial manner to be 
regretted by him.” He is styled, in the inseription written by Bishop Bull for his 
monument, € Theologus insignis, episcopus vere primitivus’—‘ ob fidem Regi et 
Ecclesia afflict preestitam ad sedem Glocestrensem merito promotus,’ The in- 
scription goes on— 
‘ In concionibus frequens, 
in scriptis nervosus, 
Legenda scribens, & faciens scribenda. 
Gravitas episcopalis in fronte emicuit. 
Pauperibus quotidiana charitate beneficus ; 
Comitate erga clerum & literatos admirandus ; 
Gloriz ac dierum satur, 
in palatio suo, ut vixit, pié decessit 
Feb. 5°. Anno wtatis nxxx1. 
Dom. Mpcixxi. 
Mystery and Method of his Majesty's happy Restoration. London, 1680, 
p. 20; written by John Price, D.D. 
t Word's Athena, vol. ii. pp. 1143, 1144. 


Voit. XIV.—Oe!/, 1838. 
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Dr. John Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, observing his great age: and 
knowledge in the tongues, chose him his chaplain os @m 2631... .. Tee 
years he spent in that bishop's service, before his time was come to commence 
bachelor of divinity, and then begged leave to go to Cambridge, to keep the 
Act 1623, which he performed according to expectation; and then returning 
to court to his master, he preferred him to be chaplain to King James I., before 
whom he preaching several times to that learned prince’s good liking, he was 
the next year, by the recommendations of his master, presented to the church of 
St. Andrew, in Holborn, near London (then within his majesty’s disposal, by 
reason of the minority of Thomas, Earl of Southampton) ; and suddenly after 
he was, by the same means, made parson of Cheam, in Surrey, fallen likewise in 
his majesty’s gift, by the promotion of Dr. Richard Senhouse to the bishopric 
of Carlisle. . . . . In 1628, he commenced doctor of divinity at Cam- 
bridge, where he preached a sermon highly applauded by the learned auditory 
of that time ; and returning to Holbourn and his duty there, he became very 
famous for excellent preaching and decent order inhis charge. . . . . In 
the beginning of the civil war, he was named one of the committee, with 
divers eminent bishops and pastors, to consider of what was amiss in the 
English liturgy and church government, and to rectify the same, in hopes by 
that means to expel the cloud then appearing over the church; but the lords 
and commons dashed that good intent, by passing a bill for taking away the 
government of the church by bishops. Yet before the passing thereof, the 
clergy being allowed liberty to speak for themselves, they with one consent 
made the said Dr. Hacket their mouth, to speak their sense of the matter; 
which being the next day performed with general applause of all, except those 
that nothing could please, it did for the present put a stop to that bill; yet 
soon after, by a new question, it past, without a second hearing of the learned 
doctor. . . . After his majesty’s restoration, the bishopric of Gloucester 
was offered to him; but, he refusing it, the then lord chancellor made ad- 
vantage of it, and caused it to be conferred on Dr. Nicholson. Afterwards, 
being made Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry . . . . he repaired to 
Lichfield in the spring time, anno 1662, and finding the cathedral there quite 
ruined in the time of the most wicked rebellion, he set himself to the rebuild- 
ing thereof, and finished the same in about eight years’ time, making it far 
more beautiful than it was before, with the expense of 20,000/., a thousand 
of which he had of the chapter, and the rest was of his charge, and of his pro- 
curing from benefactors. . . . . He also laid out 1000/. in repairing the 
house of his residence there, that of his predecessors having been destroyed in 
the time of the said rebellion, and did much endeavour to settle a pious and 
laborious clergy in his diocese, by his own example of constant preaching. 
This worthy bishop died on the 28th of October, 1670, and was buried in his 
own cathedral.”"* . . . . 

“ Herbert Croft ....in the beginning of the year 1640, was admitted doctor 
of divinity, being about that time chaplain to his majesty King Charles I., 
who was so well satisfied with his integrity and loyalty that he afterwards 
entrusted him with his secret commands to several of the great officers in his 
army, to the hazard of his life, and in the same year he became the eighth pre- 
bend of the seventh stall in the church of Worcester... .. In the year 1641, July 
10, he was installed canon of Windsor... .. and in the latter end of 1644 he be- 
came dean of Hereford....In the time of the most barbarous and unnatural 
rebellion, he was divested ofall his spiritualities, and was constrained to a very 
narrow fortune. In which remaining till his majesty’s return to his kingdoms, 
anno 1660, he was then restored to his deanery, and other spiritualities which 
before he had left. On the 27th of Dec., 1661, he was nominated by his majesty 
bishop of Hereford, in the place of Dr, Nicolas Monke deceased; to which 


* Ibid. vol. ii, pp. 1147—1149. 
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see being consecrated on the 9th of Feb. following .... he became afterwards 
much venerated by the gentry and commonalty of that diocese, for his learn- 
ing, doctrine, conversation, and good hospitality ; which rendered him a per- 
son in their esteem ‘fitted and set apart by God for his honourable and sacred 
function.’ Which preferment being in his time scarce worth 8001. per annum, 
yet it being the county of his ancestors, and of very many of his relations, he 
was so well satisfied with it, that he refused the offer of greater preferment by 
King Charles II., as it was well known by most of his contemporaries at 
court, while he served as dean of his majesty’s chapel royal from the 8th of 
Feb., 1667, to the beginning of March, 1669; when, being then weary of a 
courtlike life, or (in truth) finding but little good effect of his pious endeavours 
there, he retired to his episcopal see, where, by his strict rules of admission 
to holy orders, especially that of priesthood, and in conferring the dignities of 
the church, he dissatisfied many more of the clergy than he obliged, for no 
solicitations could prevail with him to admit any to be prebendaries of that 
church, but such that lived within his diocese, that the duty of the church 
might not be neglected, and the small livings augmented. He would often 
please himself with the effecting this pious design of having all the dignitaries 
and prebendaries to live within his own diocese, (which he lived to accomplish, ) 
hoping that this example would influence his successors to take the same 
course. He made but little public show of his charity, as many that are 
truly prudent and pious do not; but they that were privy to his concerns 
know it was very ample, in augmenting small livings, and in relieving many 
in distress, besides a weekly dole to sixty poor people at his palace gate in 
Hereford, whether resident there or not ; for, his country house being situated 
in the centre of his diocese, he spent much time there, where he was no less 
charitable in relieving the poor, and visiting the sick in the neighbouring 
parishes, as ’tis very well known. He was very friendly and loving to his 
clergy, a tender father, and the best of husbands. And as for his learning, which 
was not common, the books that he wrote. . .. do shew that he was not altogether 
[exclusively] conversant in divinity, but other parts of learning.... At length, 
after this worthy and godly bishop had lived to a great age, partly in adver- 
sity, but mostly in prosperity, he surrendered his soul to the Almighty, in his 
palace at Hereford, on the 18th day of May, in 1691, whereupon his body 
was buried in the cathedral church there; and Dr. Gilbert Ironside, bishop of 
Bristol, was soon after translated to the see ef Hereford.”* 


WALDENSES IN DARENTH. 


‘ SomeriMe between the years 1182 and 1197, a company of Waldenses was 
allowed to settle in peace, as tenants of the manor of Darenth, in the county of 
Kent. Considering the severities against all who differed from the Romish 
communion, their entrance to this abode could not be well dated before 1182. 
Neither was the commencement of their habitation in Darenth later than 1197, 
because their rents were paid to the Archbishop of Canterbury: now, the 
manor, in 1197 was alienated from Canterbury by Hubert, and given to the 
priory of Rochester in exchange for the manor of Lambeth. These facts are 
attested by the original deeds still extant in the library of Lambeth House, 
and by the archives of the Dean and Chapter of Rochester. 

‘The rents which these foreign settlers agreed to pay are mentioned in the 
Custumale Roffense, written in the early part of the fourteenth century. It 
is in Latin, but some phrases are Latinized English. The following payments 
are marked as ‘ returns of rent :’ ‘The Waldenses, for certain waste land, four 


* Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 864, 860, 868. 
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shillings. They likewise hold one yoke (or bank, yugum) of taxed land, three 
shillings and fourpence. At the Nativity, to pay for residence, five shillings 
and threepence. At Pasch, five shillings and threepence. At the feast of 
St. John the Baptist, five shillings and sevenpence. At the feast of St. 
Michael, five shillings and threepence. At the feast of St. Lawrence, instead 
of autumnal labours, thirty-twopence halfpenny. And if the archbishop 
should take his residence in the Manor House, every yoke of land is bound to 
bring four carriages with oxen for rent, And the Waldenses besides carried 
with two horses, and had their forage and food from the barns of the arch- 
bishop.” The whole of the annual rent, exclusive of labour, amounted to one 
pound eleven shillings, and eightpence.” 

The above is taken from Blair’s History of the Waldenses, vol. i. p. 276, 
and reference is made to “ Archeologia, vol. ix. pp. 292—305.” 


EXTRACT FROM THE PARISH REGISTER OF LYDD, IN 
THE COUNTY OF KENT. 


‘“* Memorandum. 


“ That on the 7th day of January 1724 His Majesty King George the First came 
from Rye to Lidd on his way to London from Hanover—he was driven to 
Rye by a storm and landed on the beach about Jury’s Gut and walked from 
thence to Rye very much fateagued. He was detained there till Friday by a 
deep snow, he was received at Lydd by the Bailif and Corporation over against 
Mr. Lee’s door. The trained band was under arms and lined the Street, the 
bells rang, a large ship’s flag was displayed on the Great Pinnacle of the 
Steeple, and the great guns and small arms were fired as His Majesty passed 
thro’ the Street. Mr. Baliff upon the stopping of His Majesty’s Coach made 
him a short complement upon his safe arrival after the danger and fateague of 
the storm, and then offered the ensigns of his office which he was desired to 
keep for His Majesties use. Immediately when Mr. Richard Noble then 
Balif had ended his complement Mr. Henry Wood then Curate began the 
following speech to His Majesty : 

** May it please Your Majestie, 

“ We your Majesties most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Baliff, Jurats, and 
Commoners, Minister and Parishioners of your Majestie’s ancient Town and 
Corporation of Lydd, humbly beg leave, with hearts full of gratitude to the 
Divine Providence, which hath preserved Your Majesty from the iminent 
danger of the Seas, joyfully to congratulate your safe arrival into this your 
Kingdom of Great Britain, to wish Your Majesty a safe aid speedy journey 
to your Capital, and a long and happy reign over a dutyful and an affectionate 
people, a people who only want to know Your Majesty and their own happi- 
ness in order to love your sacred person with the most ardent affection, and 
to return the felicity they enjoy under your mild and gracious administration 
with the profoundest and most chereful obedience. There is yet one wish re- 
maining which we reserve for the last because we know it is what sits nearest 
to your Royal Heart, even that it may please the Divine Providence to prosper 
Your Majesties pious endeavours for the protection and security of the Protestant 
Faith abroad, to the maintenance of true religion, to the just confusion of 
Superstition and Tyranny, to the lasting honour of Your Majestie’s name, and 
to the brightening of that Crown of Glory which awaits your Majesty in the 
next life. 

“May it please Your Majesty, I havea very high sense of the great honour 
| now enjoy, but I am not at all forgetful of the rigour of the Season, and 
therefore in tenderness to your Majesty 1 must do violence to myself by 
putting an immediate stop to the most grateful of employments, that of 
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prayers and good wishes for the prosperity of Your Majesty and Your Royal 
Family. But though the due consideration of time and place obliges me to 
contract my own happiness, my zeal for Your Majesty and Your Royal 
Family shall have its full scope elsewhere, even in the temple, in the desk, the 
pulpit, and at the Altar, and herein all considerate persons will in their several 
stations and capacities follow my example, as being intirely convinced, that 
whilst they are praying for Your Majesty and Your Royal Family, they are 
in the most effectual manner praying for the continuance of their own preser- 
vation and happiness. I humbly hope Your Majesty will be pleased gra- 
ciously to excuse a faltering tongue unable to express the affection of a heart 
overawed by your Majestick Presence.” ‘Lord Townsend said that His 
Majesty was well pleased with every part of the Speech, and so they drove 


on. 


TWO EARLY SPECIMENS OF PROLOGUES, OR ADDRESSES. 
Coverdale’s Translation (1535-6) of the Bible. 


“ To the Reader. 


“Ir thou be a man that hast wyfe and childré, first loue thy wiffe, accordinge 
to the ensample of the loue, wherwith Christ loued the cégregacion, & re- 
membre that so doynge, thou louest euen thyselfe: yf thou hate her, thou 
hatest thine awne flesh: yf thou cherishe her & make moch of her, thou 
cherisest & makest moch of thyselfe for she is bone of thy bones, & flesh of thy 
flesh. And who so euor thou be that hast children, bryng them up in the 
nurtour and informacion of the Lorde (Ephes. 6.a): and yf thou be ig- 
noraunt, or art otherwize occupied lawfully that thou canst not teach him 
thyselfe, then be even as diligent to seke a good Master for thy childré, as 
thou wast to seke a mother to beare them: for there lieth as great weight in 
the one as in y* other. yee better it were for thé to be unborne, then not to 
feare God, or to be euel brought up. which thynge (I meane trynynge up well 
of children) yf it be diligently loked to, it is the upholdinge of all comon 
welthes : and the negligence of the same, the uery decaye of all realmes. 
“Fynally, who so euer thou be, take these wordes of scripture in to thy 
herte, & be not onlly an outward hearer, but a doer therafter, and practyse 
thyselfe therein: that thou mayest fele in thine hert, the swete promyses 
therof for thy consolacion in all trouble, & for the sure stablyshinge of thy 
hope in Christ, & have euer an eye to y* wordes of scripture, that yf thou be 
a teacher of other thou mayest be within the boundes of the trueth, or at the 
leest though thou be but an hearer or reader of another mans doynges, thou 
mayest yet haue knowledge to judge all spretes, & be fre from euery erroure, 
to the utter destruccion of all sedicious sectes & straunges doctrynes, that the 
holy scrypture maye haue fre passage, & be had in reputacion, to the worshippe 
of the author thereof, which is euen God himselfe: to whom for his most 
blessed worde be glory and domynion now & euer, Amen.” 





Matthews Bible. 1549. 


“To the Christen Readers. 
‘“ The grace & peace of God be givé unto you by Jesus Christe. 
“As the bees diligently do gather together swete flowres, to make by natural 
craft the swete hony: so have I done y* principal sentéces conteyned in the 
Byble. The whych are ordeyned after the maner of a fable, for the conso- 
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lation of those which are not yet execysed & instructed in the holy scripture. 
In the whyche are manye harde places, as wel of y* olde as of y* newe 
Testamét expoided gathered together, concorded, & cépared one wyth another : 
to thintent that the prudent reader (by the spryte of God) maye heare alwaye 
pure & cleare understanding. Whereby euery man (as he is bound) may be 
made ready, stronge & garnyshed to answere to al them that aske him a reason 
of his faith. Thys is also profitable for the particular & general exhortacions 
whych we make to certayne personages, or cémune people: & for to answere 
truely to Heretykes, & to confound the aduersaryes of the worde of God. In 
the which also we may fynd (that whych helpeth greatly the study of the 
readers) the openying of certayne Hebrue tropes, translations, symylytudes, 
& maners of speakynges (whyche we cal phrases) conteyned in the Bible. 
And for the more easely to fynde the matters desyred (because that disorder 
engendreth confusyon) I have proceded after thee order of an Alphabete : to 
thentét that none be depryved of so precious a treasure: the whyche ye shall 
use to the honoure & glorye of God, & to the edifieng of his church. How be 
it (good Reader) yf thou fynde not the thinges in this table expressed, in the 
same letters of the chapters wherein they are assigned: vouchsafe to loke in 
the letter goinge nexte before, or in the letter nexte followinge.” 


SACRED POETRY. 


THE VOICE OF WATERS. 


‘“«] heard the noise like the noise of great waters, as the voice of the 
Almighty.”’—Ezek, i. 24. 


We stood beside the banks of Tees, 

Where, thundering down his dreadful way, 
He flings his foam-shower to the breeze, 

And bathes the rocks with glittering spray. 


We heard the voice of waters deep— 
Not as when surges lash the shore, 
And weary, fitful pauses keep— 
But one unbroken solemn roar. 


We gaz’d where the loud chiding flood 
Leaps from the tall cliff’s rifted brow, 

As earth-born giant, in wild mood, 
From castle tower to earth below. 


Above, bright clouds the sunbeams chas’d, 
And mountain winds play'd soft and cool ; 
But dank beneath, and dimly trae’d, 
The storm-mist veil’d the unfathom’d pool. 


We gaz'd, while rapture still’d alarm, 

And half we thought, ’twere sweet to die, 
Lock’d in the torrent’s mastering arm, 

The secrets of the abyss to try. 
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Nor strange it seem’d, if Pagan wild, 
With earth and earthborn cares foredone, 
Here deem’d some spirit, to mortals mild, 
Kept secret court in cavern lone ; 


And when, more sadly sweet, the fall 
Was heard beneath the soft moon-ray, 
Mysterious harpings seem’d to call 
The toil-worn pilgrim soul away, 


For where, but in such ceaseless flow, 

To whose loud chime the rock-vault rings, 
Is seen so near, on earth below, 

The shadow of eternal things? 


The restless motion, and the strife, 
The force that man can ne’er control, 

O’ermastering all that here hath life— 
It bows, it melts, it thrills the soul ! 


Dark stream, so fleet, so fugitive, 
So changeful, yet thy waves abide, 
Arm’d with strong virtue, to outlive 
Hard rock, and mountain’s hoary pride. 


Thy sound is of the Eternal Power 

That bears this world of change along, 
That at creation’s wondrous hour, 

When angels woke the choral song, 


Call’d thy rejoicing fountains forth, 
Unheard, unseen by man to glide ; 
But mountain warblers hail’d thy birth, 

And wild bees sipp’d that amber tide. 


Then roll’d, as now, that dark wave’s shock ; 
The trembling heart’s deep silence hears, 
In echoes from the embattled rock, 
The voice of twice three thousand years. 


HYMN FROM THE LATIN. 
ILLASA TE PUERPERA. 


THovuGH a parent’s thy control, 
Not a mother’s pang was thine 
O’er thy holy child divine ; 

But a sword shall pierce thy soul. 


When he gave, with dying brow, 
Thee another son’s to be, 
Gave another son to thee, 

’Tis that pang is on thee now. 


But we see no rended hair, 
And we hear no wailing cry ; 
All is silent agony ; 

‘Tis a mother’s grief is there. 


SACRED POETRY. 


LINES TO A LADY WHO PRESENTED THE WRITER WITLI 
A MEDAL OF MILES COVERDALE, 


Rom, x. 18—“ But I say, Have they not heard? Yes verily, their sound went into all the 
earth, and their words unto the ends of the world.” 


With grateful eyes on Coverdale I look, 

Who first of Briton’s sons unsealed the sacred book— 
That book from which all blessings flow 

From God above to man below. 

What though three centuries are past, 

Still must we hold the treasure fast, 

And guard it with unceasing care, 

By pleasure unsubdued, unawed by fear ; 

Read it by day, and meditate by night, 

“* Till mental darkness flies, and all be light;”’ 

Infants be taught to hear their Saviour’s call,* 
Repeat his prayer, and at his footstool fall ; 

And when the storms of life more rudely sound, 
Prepared and steady at our post be found ; 

Then, when the sun (our day) sinks in the west, 

We may “ in humble hope” (the Christian pillow) rest. 


FUTURITY. 


Tue fairest scenes beneath the skies, 
The rays of joy that brightest beam, 
When wrapt in Fancy’s fond disguise 
More bright and more enchanting seem. 


Still to the soul how dull the past, 
With future hours compar’d, appears ; 
Still Fancy wild, than Time more fast, 
Plans her gay map of future years. 


To him who longs the bliss to prove 
Which lurks in Fancy’s landscape wide, 

Ilow slow the hours and minutes move, 
Like bubbles, down Time’s lazy tide! 


How lovely, smiling from afar, 
The future joys of life appear ! 

Alas, how tame, how flat they are 
When to their presence we draw near. 


There is an hour—an hour to come, 
Which baffles Fancy’s boldest flight ; 
She dare not pierce Death’s awful gloom, 

She cannot gaze on heav’nly light: 


———_ ee — ee — —— 


* Matt. xix. 14—“ Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me.” 
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Not all her fairy powers can paint 
The joys that dwell above the sky, 
For every eye but Faith’s grows faint, 
When stretch’d towards Eternity ! 
, G. P. 


AN -ANTHEME OR PRAYER FOR THE PRESERUATION OF THE 
CHURCH, THE QUEENES MAIESTIE, & THE REALME, TO BE SUNG 
AFTER EVENING PRAYER AT ALL TIMES.* 


Saue Lorde & blesse with good increase, 
Thy Church, our Queene & Realme in peace. 


As for thy giftes we render praise, 

So Lorde we crave still blessed dayes, 
Let thy sweete worde & gospell pure, 
With us deare God for aye endure. 
With prosperous reigne increase it stil, 
That sound thereof the world may fill. 


Saue Lord & blesse with good increase, 
Thy Church, our Queen & Realme in peace 


That Vine thy Right hande planted hath 
Preserve, O Lord, from enemies wrath, 
And those that practise Sions spoyle, 
With mightie arme (Lorde) give them foyle. 
Thy Church & Kingdome, Christ, we pray, 
Increase & build from day to day. 

Saue Lord & blesse with good inerease, 

Thy Church, our Queene & Realme in peace. 


Like as thy grace our Queene hath sent, 
So blesse her rule & governement. 
Thy glorie chiefly to maintaine, 
And graunt her long & prosperous Raigne: 
All foes confound, & Rebels eke, 
That Prince or Churches harme would secke. 

Saue Lord & blesse with good increase, 

Thy Church, our Queene & Realme in peace. 


This English Isle, and people all, 
Preserve for Christes blood we call. 
Graunt peace t’enjoy thy blessings now, 
Because none fyghtes for us but thou, 
So shall we live to praise thee then, 
Which likewise graunt. Amen, Amen. 


Saue Lord & blesse with good increase, — 
Thy Church, our Queen & Realme in peace. 





Sa 


* From “ A fourme of prayer with thankesgiving, to be used of all the Queenes 
Maiesties loving subjects euery yeere, the 17. of Nouember, being the daye of her 
Hignesse entry to her Kingdome. Set forth by authoritie. Imprinted at London 
by Christopher Barker, printer to the Queens Maiestie.” 


VoL. XIV.—Océ. 1838. 3 F 
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A SONG OF REIOYSING FOR THE PROSPEROUS REIGNE OF OUR 
MOST GRATIOUS SOUERAIGNE LADY QUEENE ELIZABETH. 


MADE TO THE TUNE OF THE 25 PSALME. 


Give Laude unto the Lorde, 
And prayse his holy name : 
O let us all with one accorde 
Now magnifie the same. 
Due thanks vnto him yeeld 
Who evermore hath beene 
So strong defence, buckler, & shield, 
To our most Royall QuEENE. 


And as for her this daie 
Each where about vs rounde 
Vp to the skie right solemnlie 
The belles doe make a sounde. 
Even so let us reioyce 
Before the Lord our King, 
To him let us now frame our voyce 
With chearefull hearts to sing. 


_ Her Maiesties intent, 
| By thy good grace & will, 
E | Ever O arte hath bene most bent 
Thy lawe for to fulfill. 
Q | Quite thou that loving minde, 
| With love to her againe: 
VY} Unto her as thou hast been kinde, 
O Lord so still remaine. 


E | Extende thy mightie hand 

Against her mortall foes : 

Expresse and shewe that thou wilt stand, 
With her against all those. 

Nigh unto her abide, 
Uphold her scepter strong : 

Eke graunt with us a ioyfull guide, 
She may continue long. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


ON THE REV. G. S. FABER’S ACCOUNT OF THE PAULICIANS. 


My bear Sir,—I shall be glad if you will allow me to employ the 
pages of the British Magazine as the medium of communicating to 
the public a few remarks on that part of Mr. Faber’s recent work on 
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the “ History and Theology of the Ancient Vallenses and Albigenses,” 
which relates to the Paulicians. Interested, as you know I am, in 
whatever relates to Byzantine history, 1 have looked with considerable 
anxiety for the publication of Mr. Faber’s book, ever since I under- 
stood that he intended to come forward as the advocate of the ortho- 
doxy of that remarkable sect. I had publicly maintained a different 
view. But 1 was not committed to a system, and was prepared to 
ive the most careful and candid attention to what he might have to 
offer. Though I was too well acquainted with the original evidence 
to think it probable that any one could bring forward arguments 
strong enough to establish a result different from that to which an 
accurate examination had conducted every scholar who had hitherto 
explored the subject, I could scarcely think that so practised a writer 
as Mr. Faber would hazard his literary reputation by undertaking the 
advocacy of a desperate cause, or that he would, at all events, express 
any opinion which was not founded on a new and careful examination 
of the evidence, and which was not supported by calm and dispassionate 
reasoning. I have been disappointed. Mr. Faber does indeed under- 
take the defence of the Paulicians, but he appears to have consulted 
but two of the original writers, (the more important of these only in a 
bad translation,) and to have practically adopted the dangerous 
maxim that ridicule is the test of truth. He does not do me the 
honour of referring to what I have written—indeed, he does not 
appear to have read my pamphlet, which, I think I may say without 
presumption, was, by anticipation, a refutation of his chapter on the 
Paulicians—but I have been so far connected with what has recently 
been done on the subject, that I should feel it wrong to allow views 
so erroneous, as I cannot but deem those which he has advocated, to 
go forth unnoticed. Though the master of Sherburn Hospital may 
not condescend to notice any less distinguished adversary than Bossuet, 
an humble scholar, who can be of no service to the community but by 
his zeal for truth, must not be so ceremonious. In the remarks | am 
about to offer, | hope I shall not be wanting in what is due to Mr. 
aber’s years and station, but the cause which | trust we both have 
at heart is so sacred, that he must excuse my speaking plainly. 
When, somewhat more than three years ago, | wrote my “ Letter 
to Mr. Maitland on the Opinions of the Paulicians,”’ it was my object 
merely to state the evidence furnished by the original authorities, I 
scarcely attempted to support my views by any reference to modern 
writers. I do not remember that I referred to any ecclesiastical 
historian later than Mosheim. Since that time my pursuits have 
made me more intimately acquainted with the later writers of church 
history. I have found that they all take the same view respecting the 
Paulicians as I ventured to give as the result of my own inquiries. 
To say nothing of Roman catholics, the protestant historians, Schrockh, 
Henke, Gieseler, Guerike, and Neander in Germany, and Mather in 
France, differing as they do on other subjects, on this are unanimous. 
Dr. F. Schmid in Denmark, and Drs, Engelhardt and Gieseler in 
Germany, have written express dissertations in support of the same 
view. ‘Though these learned men do not maintain the same senti- 
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ments as to some minor points, though they are not, for instance, 
agreed whether the errors of the Paulicians were of Gnostic or Mani- 
cheean origin, with regard to the main point they all agree ; though 
most of them sufficiently indisposed to favour the catholic church, 
they all believe that the sect held Dualistic opinions, and bore some 
of the other principal features of the early oriental heresies. 

Indeed it does not seem possible to conceive how they could think 
otherwise. They were acquainted with the authorities; and they 
knew no canons of criticism which would allow them without a par- 
ticle of counter evidence to deny what those authorities, numerous 
and respectable as they are, unanimously assert. That is a process 
which would now scarcely be ventured upon out of England. Photius, 
the most learned Greek of the middle ages, Petrus Siculus, a man, as 
it would appear, singularly simple-minded and honest, who had had 
the best possible opportunity of becoming acquainted with their prin- 
ciples, and all the historians of the period, expressly describe the 
Paulicians as having held Manicheean tenets. Some of these writers 
may shew considerable ignorance and inconsistency in the account 
which they give of their origin; they may express without circumlocu- 
tion a hearty detestation of their blasphemous notions; but how does 
this affect their testimony as to direct matters of fact? Here there is 
a perfect uniformity. All of them who enter into particulars, expressly 
assert that the Paulicians held the doctrine of the two principles, that 
they believed only in a phantastic incarnation, that they rejected the 
Old Testament and the epistles of St. Peter, and disallowed the use of 
the sacraments. 

Now how does Mr. Faber proceed in his bold attempt to prove, in 
direct opposition to the sources, that the Paulicians were an orthodox 
sect? He takes Petrus Siculus,* or as he is pleased to call him, Peter 
Siculus, and by pointing out a number of inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions which he finds, or fancies he finds, in his work, endeavours to 
throw discredit upon his authority. Having thus acquired a full right 
of believing just as much as he deemed suitable to his purpose, he 
selects what can be made appear favourable to his clients, and by most 
forcible and gratuitous explanations gets rid of everything which tells 
against them. In this way he contrives to represent them as very 
good and exemplary Protestants—who ‘ peremptorily rejected every 
base lust; exhibited, in their whole practice, a consistent piety; and 
declared themselves, while alleged by their enemies to be the vigilant 
guardians and the unflinching champions of the speculative dogmas of 
Manichéism, entirely freet from all the falsely imputed abominations 


* Mr. Faber cites large extracts from this writer without any notice of his em- 
ploying merely a translation, and an unfaithful translation. This neglect is the more 
unfortunate, as his name, Peter the Sicilian, might lead readers not acquainted with 
antiquity to suppose that he wrote in Latin. It is not every one who knows that 
Latin was never the vernacular language of Sicily. 

+ Mr. Faber lays particular stress on the circumstance, that the Paulicians repu- 
diated the name of Manichwans, and freely expressed their contempt for Manes. 
Whereas this evidently proves nothing. I am not aware that any one thinks of 
calling them Manichwans in the precise sense of the term. ‘The term is applied to 
them merely to indicate their Gnosticism. The Monophysites readily anathematized 
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of the Gnostic theology.”” p. 42. By a process similar to that which 
he has adopted, he might easily have made them appear whatever he 
eased. 

Of his remarkable inattention to his author's meaning, even in 
passages which he transcribes, the early part of the chapter affords an 
extraordinary specimen. It is indeed an astonishing instance of mis- 
representation, proceeding, of course, from carelessness. The autho- 
rities* tell us that a Manicheean, named Constantine, who had re- 
ceived from an ecclesiastic the books of the gospel and the apostle, 
having remarked that the unpopularity of his sect proceeded from the 
character of the absurd and infamous books of its early teachers, was 
led to make an attempt to maintain its principles exelusively by an 
appeal to scripture. Will it be believed that Mr. Faber says, in allu- 
sion to Peter's account of this part of the story; “'The unsuspecting 
reader, who happens not to have particularly studied this part of ee- 
clesiastical history, will probably be surprised to learn: that the process 
of reading, with care and attention, the four gospels in connexion with 
the fourteen epistles of St. Paul, actually converted Constantine into a 
Manichéan ?”’ p. 36. Whereas the whole history turns upon the fact 
that Constantine was already a Manichean when he became acquainted 
with the New-Testament scriptures; and that the present which he 
received from his pious guest the deacon, set him upon the scheme of 
constituting his sect upon a new footing. 

The examination of a short note, which occurs on p. 54, will enable 
us to judge how far Mr. Faber has qualified himself by a careful 
study of this portion of history, to throw light on the opinions of the 
Paulicians. 

“ T have not had an opportunity of reading the work of Photius against the Mani- 
chéans: but, as I learn from Mosheim, he also, like Peter Siculus, admits, that 
the Paulicians expressed the utmost abhorrence both of Manes and of his doctrine, 
Phot. cont. Manich. lib. i. p. 17, 56,65. See Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist. cent. ix. par. ii. 
chap. 5. sect. v. vol. ii. p. 367. The Historical Work of Peter Siculus, who in the 
year 870 spent nine months among the Paulicians, to the great jeopardy of his ortho- 


dox catholicism, seems to be the original fountain, whence our knowledge of them is 
derived. Photius died sixteen years after the visit of Peter Siculus.” 


The ingenuous confession which stands at the beginning of this pas- 


Apolinarius and Eutyches; yet no one thinks it slander to seek the origin of their 
error in Apolinarianism, or to call them Eutychians. The Unitarians, as they call 
themselves, disclaim most of the peculiar opinions of Faustus Socinus, yet few 
orthodox divines seruple to call them Socinians. 

* 'O dt A\aBwy rag dbo Bisrovg row EbayyeXiov Kai Tov dmoardXov, kai Tiy 
‘Oiptroy Kai pucapay abrov aipsow Brérwv Beeducriy Tapa wayTwy Kai Peve- 
raiav yrapxoveay dui tag tv aury dvednpiag Te Kai aigxpovpyiac, Oidwy adlic 
‘vavewsas0a Th Kaxdy, pexavarat ix draBoduijg ivepyeiag pr) dvayweoneaBat 
iripay Bipr\ov ro mapatay mrjy Tov EvayysXiov cai Tov drocrédov’ brwe 
CuvnOy Ci abra&y extcardivat riy Tig Kaxiag BAaBny. Petr. Sic. Hist. p. 40, 42. 
Kariuwy ei 6 ‘Appiviog Kwvoravrivocg Bdeducriy cai waot peveriy cai arorpéd- 
TaLov THY abrow Svognpiay Kai axooradiay, TY TOU AtafséXov ouppoury pnxavara 
rowves: Iavac piv, deag abrod » OonoKea anyana TE Kat WEMERTUOTETO [iProuc, 
awo3aXerat wai awooKopaKicet’ yupva oi Ta Coypata TwY YPappatwy wapakaTag- 
yur, weipara Tag Tow Ebay yeXtou NiEetc kai row 'AgwoardXov robrow ivappoteyv 
Te Kai mepvanrteyv. Vhotius contra Manicheos, lib. i, cap, 16, ap. Wolfii Aneed, 
Grae, tom. i, p. 62, 63. 
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sage needs no comment. It stamps the value of this portion of Mr. 
Faber’s speculations. Like Gibbon and Milner, he has not consulted 
what is beyond all question the most important document connected 
with the subject. Yet the work of Photius is by no means of rare 
occurrence. The historical part is printed in Montfaucon’s Bibliotheca 
Coisliniana, and it is given entire in Wolf's Anecdota Greeca (vols, 
i. li.), and the last edition of the Bibliotheca Patrum (tom. xii.) Of 
the latter part of the note every clause contains an error. Ist. We 
learn from Petrus Siculus himself,* that his residence among the Pauli- 
cians was not in 870, but in 868. 2nd. It is quite clear, as I have 
shewn elsewhere,t that Photius wrote at least two or three years before 
Peter. 3rd. The illustrious patriarch survived the Sicilian’s embassy 
twenty-three years. Mr. Faber evidently confounds the time of his 
second deposition (886) with his death. He is supposed to have lived 
till 891.4 

1 need not say more. After what I have written, it is quite super- 
fluous to remark, that no one who is curious about the revival of 
Dualism in the middle ages—one of the most interesting subjects in the 
history of heresy, will find much to gratify him in Mr, Faber’s Inquiry. 
He has treated the subject hastily and superficially, and, I am sorry 
to be compelled to add, in a tone of supercilious violence. But, “ the 
ancient Paulicians of Armenia were clearly the theological ancestors 
of the Albigenses.”’ p. 32. It was therefore necessary that they should, 
on any terms, be acquitted of the charges laid against them. His 
labours form another attempt to press history into the service of a 
theory. I am sure that you, my dear Sir, and such as you, cordially 
join ne in the wish that such attempts may be less and less frequent ; 
that we may see truth sought for her own sake, without any fearful 
apprehension of the results of what she may discover; and that, taught 
by a long experience, we may at length be content to receive in 
ieekness and quietness the precious lessons of the past, without this 
distracting tarmoil of sectarian warfare. Believe me to be, with great 
respect, yours, very truly, J. G. DOWLING. 

Gloucester, Sept. 6, 1838. 


ON MR. FABECR’s VIEWS OF PRESBYTERIAN ORDINATION, 


DEAR Str,—Will you allow me to call your attention to the following 
passage in Mr. ‘aber’s late work on the Waldenses and Albigenses, 


which, in the present circumstances of the church, seems to me to 
require some notice ? 


* As IL thus pronounce the two communions of the Vallenses and the Albigenses 
to be the two witnessing churches of the Apocalypse; and as I further contend, 
against Bossuet, that the Vallenses, in a more especial manner, constitute that 
visible church which connects the churches of the reformation with the primitive 


*"Owep kai yéyover iv rep Cevréow tree rpg Baoweiac Baoweiov, cai Kwvorayrti- 
vou, Kai Atovroc, Tay evosBav Kai Stkaiwy psyatoy Baorioy ypov. Petr. Sic. 
Hist. p. 72. The second vear of Basil was 868. 

+ Letter to Mr. Maitland, p. 29, note x ; p. 24, note f. 

{ Fabr. Bibl. Grae, ix. 370, 
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church: it may be expected, that I should say something, as to their right to be con- 
sidered churches at all, in regard to their possessing, or their not possessing, the 
apostolical succession. 

“T readily confess, that Iam not able to demonstrate the circumstance of their 
possessing an apostolical succession, either as regularly transmitted by episeopal ordi- 
nation, or as less regularly handed down by the simple imposition of the hands of the 
presbytery. 

‘Yet, though a strictly legal demonstration of this matter, in the ease of two 
churches subjected to incessant persecution, or driven into the obscurity and poverty 
of an alpine wilderness, may well have been thus rendered impracticable, and thence, 
in common fairness, cannot be rigidly demanded: we may nevertheless, come so near 
to the point, that, in concurrence with the scriptural declaration of the assured 
existence of precisely two witnessing churches during all the middle ages, we may 
deem it sufficiently established for all legitimate ecclesiastical purposes.”—p. 553. 


Without at all entering into the question of the Albigenses and 
Waldenses, or their claim to be considered as the two witnesses, I 
must confess myself rather startled to find an author of some tact and 
experience, almost at the end of a long work, where his whole system 
has rested on the swppostlion that “the two churches of history (a8 
Mr. Faber is pleased to call the Albigenses and Waldenses) are the 
two churches of prophecy,” gravely turn round to inquire—or more 
truly, it would seem, to satisfy the captious reader, who may rather 
unreasonably expect him to say something on the subject—whether, 
after all, these “two churches of history” have any “ right to be con- 
sidered churches at all.” To most men this would probably have 
occurred rather at the commencement than at the end of such an in- 
vestigation. But Mr. Faber seems to feel no difficulty in the 
matter, notwithstanding what might be thought a somewhat serious 
feature in the case,—namely, that of all the churches of Christendom, 
during the whole period which Mr. Faber has selected, these “ two 
churches of history” are very specially the only two churches which 
have any difficulty in proving that they are churches at all; the only 
two about which such a question could be seriously entertained for 
one moment by any person with the least pretension to a knowledge 
of history. Mr. Faber readily confesses that he is “ not able to de- 
monstrate the circumstance of their possessing an apostolical succes- 
sion, either as regularly transmitted by episcopal ordination, or as less 
regularly handed down by the simp/e imposition of the hands of the 
presbytery.’’ I believe that some of your readers are not prepared to 
have the question of apostolical succession dismissed as a mere “ cir- 
cumstance” in an inquiry of this sort. But finding himself perplexed 
to prove “the two churches of history’ to be churches at all, either 
his theory must be renounced, or the question of apostolical succession 
be thrown overboard. The remarkable expression which Mr, Faber 
has used to convey his opinion, that succession may be transmitted 
“by the simple imposition of the hands of the presbytery,’ is followed 
up by a long note, in which, with I know not what purpose, we have 
the story of Pelagius I., a quotation from Jerome, and another from 
St. Clement of Rome. 

Mr. Faber’s conclusion I give in his own words :— 


“ Certainly, to depart from the divinely-appointed model by the entire rejection 
of bishops, save only in a case of palpably overbearing necessity, would, I think, be 
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unwarrantable and presumptuous and not improbably in the event dangerous. Yet, 
when the departure Aad oceurred, I cannot, with some, undertake to say, that, in sueh 
circumstances, the transmission of the apostolical succession was an ecclesiastical im- 
possibility. I would rather, until better info:med, express my self asin the text. A 
transmission of the apostolical succession, by the simple imposition of the hands of 
the presbytery, they themselves having previously received the imposition of hands, 
and so backward to the very beginning, is rather to be deemed less regular than 
roundly to be pronounced invalid.”—p. 562. 


As to his authorities, 1 am quite ready to examine them if required, 
Bui what I ask is, can it be necessary to. inform Mr. Faber that the 
passage of St. Jerome, on which he has mainly relied, has been, 
ever since the question was first started among protestants, the very 
passage by which the presbyterians have endeavoured to justify them- 
selves and to weaken the church, and that it has been again and again 
examined by almost every writer who has undertaken ‘to defend our 
church, (for instance, Hooker, Bingham, Potter, &c.,) and demon- 
strated to make nothing for our adversaries? Are we to understand, 
that sooner than give up “the two churches of history,” Mr. Faber is 
willing to join the presbyterians? It may serve a temporary object 
to say that presbyterian ordination “is rather to be deemed less 
regular than roundly to be pronounced invalid ;’ but I should be 
glad to be informed if the church of England has not already distinctly 
pronounced it invalid in the Book of Common Prayer—a document to 
which some of us, who are clergymen, have, more than once, declared 
our unfeigned assent and consent ? 

1 am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, Joun Crarke Crosrawaite. 


MR. GOODE IN REPLY TO MR. PERCEVAL, 


Sir,—I am glad to find that the discussion of this subject has produced 
from Mr. Perceval a modification, to say the least, of his original 
position, that “rates, up to this hour, are a voluntary contribution on 
the part of the parish, to which, if they refuse, there is no earthly 
power to compel them,” (Origin of C hurch-rates, p.3! ») “an obligation 
which can only be enforced by those appeals to conscience, with 
which only the spiritual courts as such have to do.” (British 
Magazine for June.) “My meaning was (he says of the former 
passage) thatthey could not be wrung ‘from them by ‘earthly violence ; 

that no distress could issue against their goods;” which he. still 
maintains, but now thinks “that ondy sentence of contumacy can 
issue ; which though exercised, indeed, by a spiritual court, / admit 
can hardly be termed an appeal lo conscience.” Now I must say, 
that there appears to me to be as much “ earthly violence” in getting 
an offender imprisoned by a writ de contumace capiendo, as in taking 
his goods by a warrant of distress; and I do not quite understand how 
that can be called “a voluntary contribution,’ for the nonpayment 
of which a man may be imprisoned, and suffer divers other temporal 
inconveniences. At least, I hope that all those who may be inclined 
to take encouragement from this statement of Mr. Perceval to resist 
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the payment of church-rates, will clearly understand what sort of a 
voluntary contribution church-rate is. The attorney-general, at any 
rate, must give up his reference to Mr. Perceval, as having “ stated 
that the agreement to make a rate is a spiritual duty, and to which 
men are no otherwise bound than by those motives of conscience and 
religion to which alone the spiritual courts appeal.” — (Letter to 
Lord Stanley, pp. 31, 32.) 

Mr. Perceval adds, “ But besides this, I believe, and still believe, 
that the most simple and summary mode for the bishops to adopt is, 
by interdict of religious offccs in the place. . . . . This I 
think Mr. Goode must admit to be an appeal to conscience, and not 
an exercise of earthly power.’’ Certainly I do, and for that very 
reason believe that it would be utterly ineffectual to produce the pay- 
ment of church-rates. On the contrary, I should say, judging from 
the present spirit of the dissenters, that the very prospect of such a 
consummation as the parish church being shut up, would greatly pro- 
mote opposition to church-rates ; and I trust, on many accounts, that 
no such remedy may even be threatened, 

But though Mr. Perceval has made the above (may I not call it 
important) admission, as to the power of the ecclesiastical courts in 
this matter, he still maintains his ground in denying that church-rate 
is a “common-law liability in the strict sense of the terms,” or ‘ one 
that can be enforced by the common-law courts ;” nay, thinks that 
he has proved that it is not so. I will now, therefore, proceed to 
consider his statements upon this point. 

My position, as quoted by Mr. Perceval, is as follows :— 

**The obligation in question—viz., that parishioners should keep in repair a 
certain part of their parish church—is maintained to be, in the strict sense of the 
terms, a common-law obligation ; and that on two grounds, first, on the ground of 
immemorial custom, and secondly, because it has been repeatedly said to be so by 
the common-law judges, and therefore, of course, one that can be enforced by the 


common-law courts ; i.e., one that comes within the authority and power of those 
courts, if they consider their interference necessary.” 


“The last clause (says Mr. Perceval) strikes me as very remark- 
able;” and he thinks it strange that it should be “ competent for the 
judge of the temporal court to refuse a man redress because he does 
not think his interference necessary.” Mr. Perceval’s doubts upon 
this point at least, may, I think, be easily set at rest. 


“Tf (says Dr. Nicholl, supported by authorities he adduces in the passage from 
which I quote, and to Dr. N.’s authority Mr. Perceval himself refers, ) no other legal 
remedy can be found, the court of King’s Bench will always, in aid of justice, inter- 
fere by mandamus, to compel the discharge of that liability......On the other hand, 
the court of King's Bench will not, save under very special circumstances, grant a 
mandamus where a specific legal remedy does exist. Thus, in the King ». the 
Bishop of Chester (1 T. R. p. 404,) Buller J. says—‘ During the time Lord Mans- 
field has presided here he has taken great pains to state particularly the ground on 
which this court will either grant or refuse writs of mandamus. He has always said, 
this court will not interpose by granting a mandamus, unless the party making the 
application has no other specific legal remedy. It must be a legal and specific 
remedy.’ ’’—( Church-rates, pp. 18, 19.) 


Hence it is asserted, that the Court of Queen's Bench will grant a 
mandamus if if considers tts inlerference necessary. 
Vou. XIV.—Oct. 1838. 3G 
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It will be recollected that the ground which the attorney-general 
and others have taken is, that though the ecclesiastical courts can en- 
force the payment of a rate properly made, yet that they cannot 
oblige the parishioners to make a rate. “ A valid rate (says the 
attorney-general) they can enforce, but without a valid rate they are 
powerless.” (Letter to Lord Stanley, p. 14.) It is replied then, If 
this is true, and the ecclesiastical courts are thus powerless, and there 
is “ no other specific legal remedy,” in case of a refusal of a church- 
rate, the Court of Queen’s Bench will grant a mandamus, seeing that 
church-rate is a common-law liability. I have not denied, but on the 
contrary maintained, that the ecclesiastical court retains the power to 
oblige the parishioners to make a rate, and that it is a matter properly 
belonging to their jurisdiction ; but I maintain also that, church-rate 
being a common-law liability, it is “one that can be enforced by the 
common-law courts if they consider their interference necessary,’’ and 
it is necessary if the ecclesiastical courts are powerless. “ The /egal 
liability being established, the attorney-general [and I may add Mr. 
Perceval] is inthis diemma J/ no specific legal remedy exists, the 
Court of King’s Bench will grant a mandamus ; if a specific legal 
remedy does exist, cadit queestio,’’ (Dr. Nicholl on Church Rates, 
p. 20.) 

Mr. Perceval may hence see the reality and importance of the dis- 
tinction, to which he has objected, between “the enforcement of the 
ie sc of a rate actually made and the enforcement of the obligation 
ying upon the parishioners to make a rate.’’ It is allowed on all 
hands, that a valid rate can be enforced by the ecclesiastical courts, 
and consequently, as church-rate is a matter of which the ecclesiastical 
court is allowed to have the cognizance, “ previous to the act of 1813 
the ecclesiastical court was the only proper place in which to sue a 
recusant for the payment of church-rates, and still remains so for sums 
above ten pounds;” but this is no proof that if the ecclesiastical 
court is unable to compel parishioners to make a rate, the common- 
law courts cannot interfere by mandamus to oblige them to do so. No 
such conclusions follow from this distinction as those which Mr. Per- 
ceval has deduced from it. He says, “As I had not contemplated 
that any one would maintain that a court can have power to compel a 
tax to be made, the payment of which, when made, it has no power to 
enforce,” &c. I need hardly say that nothing like this has fallen from 
me. Again :—‘ While therefore he admits, if I understand him aright, 
that the obligation to pay a rate, when made, is not, strictly speaking, 
a common-law obligation, sceing that previous to 1813 it could only be 
sued in the ecclesiastical courts, he stoutly maintains that the obliga- 
tion to make a rate is a common-law obligation, and can be enforced 
if necessary in the temporal courts.” I have nowhere maintained 
that the obligation to pay a rate is not a common-law obligation, but 
directly the contrary. It does not in the least follow, that because 
“the ecclesiastical court is the only proper place in which to sue 
recusant for the payment of church-rates,” that it is not a common- 
law liability, nor that it is “an obligation which can only be enforced 
in the ecclesiastical courts.’’ Mr. Perceval seems to forget the relative 
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ition of the ecclesiastical court and the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
In all matters of common-law liability the former is an inferior court, 
completely under the superintendence and control of the latter, so 
that its judges are subject to a mandamus obliging them to the due 
execution of the law (see Blackstone, iii. 110); so that if in any such 
matter the ecclesiastical court is unable to enforce it, it can, of course, 
be enforced by the superior court; nay, the superior court is bound to 
see that it is enforced, either by itself, or by that court to which its 


- cognizance has been entrusted. 


But let us proceed to observe how Mr. Perceval meets the proofs I 
have adduced that church-rate is a common-law liability. 

First, “the ground of immemorial custom,” to which he replies 
thus :— The only evidence which will avail to establish a customary 
or common-law power in the temporal courts to enforce the repairs 
of the parish church must be evidence of those courts having fre- 
quently exercised that power.” 

Now in the first place here is an odd mistake as to the argument to 
which he was replying. I have said nothing about the immemorial 
custom of any courts. ‘The immemorial custom to which I referred I 
stated to be “the custom that a certain portion of the church should 
be repaired by the parishioners.” So that the whole of Mr. Perceval’s 
observations on this point are wide of the mark, and, of course, his 
conclusion (p. 289) that this position “ fails under’’ me falls to the 
ground. 

But one word respecting the reply as it stands. What is the mean- 
ing of “a customary or common-law power’ in a court, the only evi- 
dence to establish the existence of which is to be, the court “ having 
frequently exercised that power”? Following up the idea which 
seems to be involved in this statement, Mr. Perceval asks for an in- 
stance in which the temporal courts have enforced the repairs of the 
parish church, and adds,—“If none can be adduced, then I submit 
that that cannot be properly termed a common-law obligation which 
the courts of common law have never enforced, nor that a common- 
law power which the courts of common law have never exercised.” 

Now, to say nothing of the evident inconclusiveness of such a mode 
of reasoning, I will give Mr. Perceval an instance, proving that his 
conclusion is quite unwarranted. I extract it from Mr. Deacon’s 
reply to the attorney-general :— 


‘It is not (says Mr. D,) because no previous case can be cited where the writ 
has been granted under the same identical circumstances, that the writ is to be re- 
fused. The question is always—First, Is the party = eae whom the application is 
made bound by law to do the act required? Secondly, Has the complainant any 
other means of compelling him to do so? If the first of these questions can be an- 
swered in the affirmative, and the other in the negative, the writ of mandamus is 
as much the right of every British subject as the writ of habeas corpus, That this 
is the right interpretation of the law upon the subject, is manifest from a very recent 
case before the Court of King’s Bench, (Rex ». Lords Commissioners of Treasury, 
4 Adol, and E. 286. )...... It was an application made by Mr. Carmichael Smyth for 
a mandamus calling on the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury to issue the proper 
authority to the paymaster of civil contingencies, directing him to pay to Mr. Smyth 
the amount of arrears of his pension, as voted to him by authority of parliament. 
Now such an application as this had certainly never before been heard of, and the 
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attorney-general, who opposed the motion, dwelt as strongly upon that circumstance 
as he has done in his present argument addressed to your lordship. ‘ No instance 
can be cited,’ be said, ‘of a mandamus like that moved for.’ And yet the four 
judges of the Court of King’s Bench were unanimous in directing the writ to issue.” 


(pp. 4. 5.) 


Mr. Perceval proceeds to consider the second ground upon which 
I have placed the position that church-rate is a common-law liability 
—viz., that it “has been repeatedly said to be so by the common- law 
judges.” He commences by observing, that “the mere dictum of a 
judge, however eminent, is not sufficient without practice,” &c.... 
To these observations I will only say, that 1 willingly leave the reader 
to judge what weight attaches to such decisions as those 1 have given, 
and it is impossible for words more distinctly to affirm that for which 
{ contend—viz., that parishioners are bound by the common law of 
the land to repair their parish churches. We are told, that “ by 
common aw the house and all lands are chargeable with the repara- 
tion,’ &c.; and yet Mr. Perceval says, “ Now there is nothing in all 
this which nec cessarily establishes more than I am willing freely to 
admit—namely, that the common law of England recognises the re- 
pairs of the parish church as one of those spiritual duties which the 
spiritual courts have authority to compel by spiritual censures I 
reply, that there is not one word in these decisions ubout spiritual 
duties, or spiritual courts, or spiritual censures. It is affirmed in the 
abstract, that it is a common-law liability. It is only indeed by the 
common law of the land, and not by the canon law, that parishioners 
are bound to repair their church. When therefore Mr. Perceval 
wilds, “There is not a word that goes the length of asserting that it is 
# common-law obligation in the strict sense of “the terms, so that it can 
be enforced by the common-law courts if they think their interference 
necessary ; therefore all these passages fall short of that which Mr. 
Gioode’s position requires,” I can only point him again to the words, 
which declare expressly and without reserve that it 7s @ common-law 
obligation, and venture to think that the judges meant what they said 
to be understood “ in the strict sense of the terms ;’’ and therefore that 
these passages fully establish my position. Indeed Mr. Perceval 
admitted in his previous letter, that if they used the words in the 
sense he supposed, they “confounded the laws of church and state,” 
which is to me a toler ably good proof that they did not so use Hens, 

So much, then, for the main points of the question under discussion, 
and how far Mr. Perceval has in these observations shaken the 
grounds upon which I have maintained that church-rate is a common- 
law liability I leave to the reader to judge. 

He proc: eeds to notice my extract from the decision of Chief Jus- 
tice North in the case of Rogers v. Davenant, and having printed the 
word “ it,” with which the extract concludes, in capitals, (as if I had 
drawn especial attention to that particular word,) proceeds at some 
length to prove that it refers to “not the parish church, but the 
bridge or highway. No doubt it does. I never intimated that it 
did not. He adds, “ By that which precedes his extract, it is clear 
that the on/y court w hich Chief Justice North considered as eli- 
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powered to compel the repairs was the spiritual court, and that by 


spiritual censures.”’ Where did Mr. Perceval get the word “ — 
from? His authority merely states, “ The spiritus al court may compel 
parishioners to repair their parish church,’ &c, Do I de ‘ny this? 
On the contrary, | maintain it to be the case; nay, that as long as 
that court retains the power, it is the oxy proper court for enforcing 
the obligation. Whence, then, Mr. Perceval’s conclusion, —* this 
last [case], on which he seems most to rely, is directly against him’’ ? 
Why I seem “ most to rely upon it,” when I have made but one pass- 
ing reference to it in reply to an observation of the attorney-general, 
(and a pointed reply it is,) and why it is “ directly against me,” when 
it only affirms what I have all along maintained, T cannot conceive. 

“ Now let us see (it is added) w hether Chief Justice North is alone 
in his opinion that the proper court for ‘the enforcement of the obli- 
gation lying upon the parishioners to make a rate,’ is the spiritual 
court; and that therefore, ‘in the strict sense of the terms,’ it is not 

‘a common-law obligation.’ > 

Mr. Perceval will pardon me for saying, that there is no connexion 
between his premises and his conclusion. lL hold as much as he 
does, that the proper court is the spiritual court, but deny altogether 
his conclusion that it is not “ a common-law obligation.”” The ques- 
tion is, what is to be done if the ecclesiastical court has become 
powerless in the matter, and having proved, as I venture to think, 
upon very good authority, that it is a common-law obligation, with 
the enforcement of which the spiritual court has been entrusted, it is 
affirmed that zz such a case the court of Queen’s Bench can and will 
issue a mandamus to enforce the obligation. 

So that the authorities with which he endeavours to support his 
premises are useless. 

But what are they? Cases cited from Dr. Nicholl’s tract, and 
even a passage from Dr. Nicholl himself, who expressly wrote the 
tract lo oppose such views as those of Mr. Perceval, and has in terms 
stated that it is a common-law liability, and therefore that if the spiri- 
tual court is powerless in the matter, the Court of Queen’s Bench is 
bound to issue a mandamus to enforce it. “ The legal liability being 
established,.....if no specific legal remedy exists, the Court of King’s 
Bench will grant a mandamus.’ —( p- 20.) “ Whenever a liability by 
custom, either general or special, exists, the conusance thereof be- 
longs originally to the temporal courts ; as Lord Holt says, ‘It (the 
payment of a stipend to a clerk) is founded on a custom, and by con- 
sequence triable at law.” —(p. 17.) And yet Mr. Perceval quotes 
this very tract to prove that liability to church- rate is not “one that 

can be enforced by the common- -law courts,” 

When Dr. Nicholl says, “it is not of temporal jurisdiction,” he is 
speaking on the sup position that the ecclesiastical courts retain power 
toe nforee the obligation, “ of which (as he says) the conusans is by 
- is act [i. e., circumspecte agatis, ] allowed to ‘the spiritual court.”’— 

18.) And he refers to the very cases quoted trom him by Mr. 
uaa ‘val, as proving “ that the refusal of the Court of King’s Bench 
t0 grant a mandamus for making a church-rate has always proceeded 
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on the ground that it is a matter of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and not 
on any doubt as to éhe legal obligation of the parishioners to repair.” 
—(pp. 25, 26.) And, “If the interdict had become impossible, and 
no other specific legal remedy did exist, the King’s Bench would 
grant a mandamus. The legal liability being established, the very 
fact of a refusal to grant a mandamus would shew that a remedy 
existed elsewhere.” —(p. 20.) 

It is quite true that church-rate is, as stated in the authorities cited 
by Mr. Perceval, a “subject purely of ecclesiastical jurisdiction,” and 
therefore, that as long as that ecclesiastical jurisdiction is able to en- 
force the obligation, the courts of common es cannot properly inter- 
fere in the matter. But why is itso? Because, as Lord Coke tells 
us, “the conusans is allowed to the ecclesiastical courts’’ by the act of 
“ Circumspecte agatis ;” but, as the same great authority adds, parish- 
ioners are bound to repair the church “ per consuetudinem notoriam 
et approbatam.” ‘So that (as Dr. Nicholl says) the legal obligation 
to repair was pre-existing, per consuetudinem notoriam et appro- 
batam—i.e., by the common law—the compelling it was by this 
statute allowed to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction” (p. 9); the temporal 
courts having endeavoured to prevent the spiritual from taking cog- 
nizauce of such causes. (See Hist. of Church Rates, pp. 44, 45.) 
Mr. Perceval's distinction, therefore, between the laws of the church 
and the laws of the state as applied to this case is peculiarly unfor- 
tunate, for it is the law of the state, and not the canon law, by which 
the ecclesiastical courts are enabled to enforce the obligation. The 
common canon law does not require parishioners to repair their 
churches, and the obligation to do so here arose out of the custom, as 
our oldest canonists testify. A custom from time immemorial is the 
law of the state, the common law of the land. Church repair by 
parishioners became so, and therefore became the common law of the 
land; and it was because a custom so prevailing was the law of the 
state, that the spiritual courts were able to enforce the obligation of 
church repair upon laymen, and when the temporal courts endea- 
voured to take éhe cognizance of the matter out of the hands of the 
ecclesiastical courts, the act of “ Circumspecte agatis’’ secured it to 
them. But had it not been the law of the state that such a custom 
should be binding, the ecclesiastical court could not have enforced it. 

Mr. Perceval must, I suppose, be aware, that if anything is sought 
in the ecclesiastical court on the ground of custom (as church-rate is), 
if the custom is denied, a prohibition would at once be granted, and 
the question of custom would be settled in a court of common law, 
and if the decision was favourable—i. e., t/ the thing sought was due 
by common law—a consultation would be awarded; i. e., the cogni- 
zance of the particular case would be allowed to the ecclesiastical 
court. Now, I ask Mr. Perceval, what would be the decision of the 
Court of Queen's Bench upon this question if they followed prece- 
dents ;—“ Are parishioners bound by common law to repair their 
churches?” I will add one more to the authorities previously quoted 
on this point. “ By common law (says Lord Holt) the parishioners of 
every parish are downd to repair the church.”—-(Dr. Nicholl, p. 9-) 
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But the enforcement of the obligation has been allowed to the eccle- 
siastical court. Hence, as long as that court retains power to enforce 
the obligation, it is a “subject purely of ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” 
But if that court is powerless, and the interference of the courts of 
common law is necessary to enforce the obligation, the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, that has repeatedly declared that the parishioners are 
by common law bound to repair their church, is bound to issue a man- 
damus to compel it. The existence of an ecclesiastical court allowed 
to have jurisdiction in this, among other things, does not make it less 
the law of the state; and if that ecclesiastical court has become power- 
less, the enforcement of the obligation necessarily falls upon the com- 
mon-law courts. 

The conclusions, then, drawn by Mr. Perceval from these authori- 
ties, I think I may without fear leave to the reader to dispose of. 

Did it never strike Mr. Perceval that Dr. Nicholl’s tract was rather 
a dangerous place for him to supply his quiver from ? 

I will only add on this head the following extract from Mr. Dea- 
con’s reply to the attorney-general :— 


‘* There is not a single authority he can cite that will bear him out in this posi- 
tion,—that where the churchwardens have duly summoned a vestry to make a rate, 
and the parishioners have refused, the Court of King’s Bench would not grant a 
mandamus, upon being satisfied on oath that a rate was necessary, and that there was 
no power of the ecclesiastical court to compel the making of it. The extra-judicial 
opinions which have been occasionally thrown out by the courts of common law, as 
to their power of enforcing the making of the rate, and the payment of the rate, are 
founded entirely on this principle, that there is a remedy elsewhere—viz., in the 
ecclesiastical court. ‘The obligation of the parishioners to make the rate has never 
for a moment been disputed ; and if the court had not been satisfied that the proper 
remedy was in the spiritual court, they would never have expressed the slightest 
doubt upon the propriety of granting a mandamus.’’"—( pp. 13, 14.) 


There is only one point, then, remaining to be noticed—namely, 
whether the act of “ Circumspecte agatis” classes church repair among 
the things “ mere spiritual.’”” Mr. Perceval is inclined still to contend 
that it does, though he grants that Dr. Nicholl has pronounced that it 
does not. Will Lord Coke’s authority have more weight with him? 
He says, on the words * inere spiritualia,’ “Sie dicta, quia non 
habent mixturam temporalium (lyndw.), they are here called meere 
spirituall, for that they have no mizture of the temporalties and be- 
cause they are corrections pro salute anime.’ And on the words, 
“Pro mortali peccato—viz., fornicatione, adulterio’”—he says, “ There 
be ¢wo examples put in particular of meere spiritually for correction 
of these offences.” Need we then search further to ascertain the mean- 
ing of this statute? ‘Io me the construction of the statute seemed 
conclusive, and therefore I did not do more than quote at large the 
part referring to this subject; but Lord Coke’s authority is surely 
decisive. 

Mr. Perceval adds, Mr. Goode “ says also, ‘if it were a thing purely 
and exclusively spiritual, no doubt the common-law courts would not 
interfere to enforce it. We have seen already the common-law 
courts, under Lord Kenyon and Chief Justice Abbott, peremptorily 
refuse to interfere to enforce the making a rate on the distinct ground 
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alleged, that it is a ‘subject purely of ecclesiastical jurisdiction.’ 
What! does Mr. Perceval see no difference between a thing being 
“ purely and exclusively spiritual,” and its being a “ subject purely of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction” ? Surely he must be aware that there are 
many things which are the “ subjec ts purely of ecclesiastical jurisdie- 
tion” that are not “ purely and exclusively spiritual.” These deci- 
sions, then, do not in the least shake the truth of my assertion. 

I have now, I believe, replied to all the points in Mr. Perceval’s 
letter; and as I think your readers must be getting rather weary of 
the subject by this time, I will only add that 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, WiLLiam Goopr. 
London, Sept. 6, 1838. 


ON 1 PETER, 111. 19. 


Sir,—The following question recently suggested oe to my mind in 
reading a celebrate <dand difficult passage, | Peter, ii. 19, &e., which, | 
think, you may perhaps have the goodness to a ‘for me. The 
words TlopevOere exnoviey atecOnoace rore, are rendered in our version, 
“went and preached (to the spirits in prison), which sometime were 
disobedient,’ &c.; a rendering which is required by the interpretation 
of this passage claimed by Bishop Horsley. W hat I wish to ask is, 
whether you consider this as an admissible, or at least as the most 
probable and legitimate, construction of the clause. The words are 
rendered in this version exactly as they would have been had the 
word arednoace been preceded by the article. Is it the case that its 
omission has no influence on the meaning of the passage? My own 
impression is, that it has; that it goes to connect the disobedience of 
those to whom it is recorded that Christ went and preached, with the 
time at, or the circumstances under, which he preached to them. 
The spirits in prison disobedient in the days of Noah seems to me to 
be inclusively the object of the verb exypviey. Ido not understand 
areOnoac more ore &C. in the light of a mere specification of the class of 
spirits in prison to whom Jesus preached, but as assigning the cireum- 
stances under which he preached to them. — It appears to me that this 
is the characteristic difference between the omission and insertion of 
the article in such cases. When the article is inserted, the adjective 
or participle simply serves to specify the object of the verb, and makes 
(itself) no part of it. The case is different when the article is omitted. 
In this case the verb has for its object, not merely the thing or person 
which the noun expresses, but this thing or person in those circum- 
stances which the participle specifies. The action of the verb does 
not stop, so to spe ‘ak, at the noun governed by it, but passes on till 
it takes in an idea ¢ ‘ompounde d of this noun, and an action or passion 
indicated by the participle. 

This is a distinction which has continually presented itself to my 
mind, and in which I desire to be informed whether Iam borne out. 
Sup posing it correct, it would determine the interpretation of the 
passage against Bishop Horsley. (QU -ERENS. 
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ON THE TRUE INTERPRETATION OF LUKE xxt. Sy. 


Sir,*—I beg to offer some remarks on the papers of your corres- 


pondents, the “ Rev. W. B. Winning,” “ HL,” and “ G. F.,” in which 
these gentlemen have discussed the me aning: of Luke, xxi. 32, with 
its parallel texts in Matt. xxiv. and Mark, xiii. 

Mr. Winning maintains, I think justly, that yeven is here used in its 
meaning of “a generation of ¢ ontemporary men ;”’ and that therefore 
the sense of the passage is, that some of those who were contemporary 
with our blessed Lord should not depart this life until all the things 
which he had just before predicted should have come to pass H.”’ 
controverts this inte rpretation on the several grounds of verbal criti- 
cism, of the just rules of scriptural interpretation, of fact, and of 
doctrine. And “ G.F.” hopes that he has discovered a sense for 
yevnra, Which causes “all darkness in the passage to vanish,” and 
affords the means of “a clear and asy interpretation of the pro- 
phecy.”’ 

I shall take the critical objections of “11.,"" and the elucidation of 
«G. F.,” first; and then consider the remaining objections of the 
ee 

. © Professor J. I’. Schleusner,” “ H.” says, “declares that yeree 
Pet signify offspring, posterity, all who derive their origin from one 
common stock, a family, nation, tribe, or kin ;”’ whic h is the well- 
known Homeric sense of the word— 


Taurns ros yevens TE Mal AAA TOS EU YAM EIVEE: 


And he cites the following satisfactory Hellenistic authorities— 
Josephus A.i, 10. 3. & A.vi.5; Gen, xxxi. 3; Levit. xx. TS, and 
xxiv. 41; Jer. viii. 3; together with a few others, which are not to 
the purpose, It may be added, that the word sometimes is used for a 
set, class, or denomination of pe -ople, without any literal consanguinity 
or community of procreation ; in which respect only Psalm Ixxii. 
(Ixxiii.) 15, seems to differ from the above-mentioned passages.4 

I fully acquiesce in the sentiments quoted { by Mr. Winning from 
the late Bishop Jebb, on the merits of Schleusner, and on the caution 
with which his Lexicon ought to be used; but a reference to 
Schleasner’s own pages would have convinced Mr, Winning that his 
censure is undeserved in the pre sent case. Schleusner distributes the 
different significations of yevea into five classes, the fourth of which 
is “ Homines una q@tate vivente s, hamines alicujus etatis seu seculi.” 
And under this class is placed the identical text of Luke, xxi. 32, with 
tts parallel, Mark, xiii. 30. 


Seciemtatiitiienninias E . ° —_ re ee 


* When the following truly valuable letter was sent to the Magazine, the press of 
parliamentary matter was such that it could not be used. ‘The “Editor regrets cx- 
tremely that ‘such a paper should oe Pa have been so long overlooked. —Ep. 


t British Magazine, No. XII. 54. I may here notice the reference of “ H.” 
to Psalm Ixxiii. “1D. “fl say, i will speak thus 5 behold, I should offend against 
the generation of thy children. That there is not any physical consanguinity or 


unity of procreation intimated here is true; but moral or spiritual procreation, or 
rel; ationship, i is not less real than a physical one. 


t Brit. Mag. No. XU. p. 172. 
VoL. XIV,.—Oct. 1838. 3H 
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«“ H.,’ therefore, is directly opposed by the authority to which he 
himself appealed. 

Let us then examine which is right—Schleusner, in giving to yevea 
in the text in question the meaning of “ homines una etate viventes, 
homines alicujus «tatis seu sa@culij—as Mr.- Winning expresses it, 
“a generation of contemporary men; or “H.,” in assigning it to 
Schleusner’s second class of the significations of the word. 

Kor this purpose, permit me to quote the entire passage of the 
Lexicon to which “1H.” refers. It is as follows :—“ 2. proles, poste- 
ritas, omnes, qui ex communi quadam stirpe origines ducunt, familia, natio, 
gens, cognati. In notione prolis et posteritatis legitur apud Polyb. in 
Exc. p. 84, T. iii. Opp. ed. Ern. Joseph. A.J. i. 10. 3. 6 Bede Kai 
raica aire yerioerOa KarayyedXer Kai wo) éf Exeivou yeveay. Adie 
Esther, ix. 28, ubi Hebraico YN respondet et Num.xiii.23. yeveai Evay 
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progenies Enak. Familia ac cognationis significationem habet hac 
Vox apud Joseph. A.J. vii. 5, owfew b€ provny ‘Payapny Kal THY yevedy 
aurije » et in versione Alex. Genes. xxx. 3, demoaTpEpov eic THY yay TaTpoc 
gov, kai cic THY yeveay cov. Levit.xxv. 41. Jer. vill. 3. ubi Hebr, MDW 


respondit, Sic legiturin N.T. Matth. i. 17. waoae otby ai yeveal omnes 
itaque familiee sibi invicem succedentes, seu generationes, De natione 
et gente usurpatur in versione Alex. Levit. xx. 18. ubi pro Hebraico 


OY ponitur.”’ 


The several meanings here given are obviously distinct from each 
other. Schleusner also treats them as such; and they agree in nothing 
but the notion which Schleusner expresses, “ of deriving origin from 
some common stock.” ‘The authority, therefore, for one of these 
meanings is not to be taken as authority for another. 

1. Now the first two mes inings, “ p roles et posteritas,” will be at once 

seen to be inadmissible, when we recollect that these are relative 
terms, and would give no definite meaning without a distinct reference, 
which there is not in the present case, to their correlatives, the parenis, 
ancestors, or predecessors of the offspring or posterity spoken of. kor 
if we read, “this offspring (or posterity) shall not pass away,” &c., 
the question would immediately be, Wi i offspring or posterity is 
meant ? And as our Saviour makes no mention of, or allusion to, the 
atriarchs Jacob or Judah, it might as well be said that the offspring 
of Zebedee, of Jonas, or of Alphee us, was meant, as of Jacob or of 
Judah. The ellipsis in the Greek, if there is one, as there would be 
on the hypothesis of “ H.'s” interpretation, would as grammatically 
and justly be supplied by Zefecaiov, lwva, or, "AXgavov, as by *Laxw/3 or 
‘lovéa. And thus it would be doubtful whether James and John, the 
sons of Zebedee ; Simon and Andrew, the sons of Jonas; James, the 
son of Alpheeus, who were present ; or the Jews, the children of Jacob 
and of Judah, were intended. 

But supposing it were proved that yevea, in Luke, xxi. 32, means 
the offspring or posterity of Jacob : i) yevéa airy would be this offspring 
or posterity of Jacob, these children of Jacob, and would much more 


naturally mean the contemporaries of our blessed Lord than their 
offspring or posterity. 
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”» We come next to familia el cognatt : and we find that where 
yevea has this meaning, it is, with one exception, (Jer. viii. 3,) to be 
noticed presently, of a family or kindred much too limited to suit the 
present place. In the quotation of Schleusner from Josephus, it 
comprehends only the father, mother, brethren, and sisters of Rahab, 
—her father’s house, (Joshua, ii. 18.) In Gen. xxxi. 3, it compre- 
hends only Jacob’s father, his mother, if then alive, and Esau. And 
in Lev. xxv. 4], it signifies no more than the immediate kindred of 
the individual, 

Nor would family or kindred give a more definite meaning than 
offspring or posterity, especially as the accurate meaning of the Hebrew 
word for which yevea is put in these passages of the Septuagint, is, not 
a “tribe,” but a part, more or less extensive, of a tribe—one of the 
great houses of a tribe; though it és in a very many instances used for 
tribe. Its accurate and most usual meaning, however, is pointed out 
in the following passage, where it is rendered by dnuoe, distin- 
guished on the one hand from @vAy, and on the other from ocxoe, 
Kai cuvayxPycec9e wavres To Mpwi xata Dudas duwy, nai otras Quan 
iy ay SeiSy Kuguos, tpocakere xara Snnous* nat Tov S7aov ov ay delEy Kupios, 
T pT ASeTe nat’ OiKov, Ka TOV Clmovov ay JeiEn Kugios, poo akere uxt’ avdpa. 
Joshua, vii. 14. See also 1 Reg. ix. 21. And there is nothing in the 
propheey of our Lord to determine whether, if yevea is used in the 
sense Of family or kindred, it means the whole family or tribe of Judah, 
or one of the great families or houses, and what family or house, 
of that tribe. There is nothing to decide whose family or kindred 
is Ineant. 

3. Of nation or tribe, Lev. xx. 18, affords the sole example. And 
this, with Jer. viii. 3, above alluded to, are the only places out of 161 
inthe Septuagint, and 388 in the New Testament, besides the three 
parallel texts in question—from Mat. xxiv., Mark xiii., and Luke xxi., 
which, on examination, have the slightest appearance of authority for 
rendering yevea in these three texts by nation or tribe.” 

But these two places are of little weight. Though it were granted 
that the Llebrew of Jer. viii. 3, refers to the tribe of Judah as such, 
which is by no means clear, there is indubitable evidence that the 
LAX did not intend to render the passage truly, but that they 
softened down the meaning in the Greek so as to cast as little disgrace 
as possible on their nation. The Hebrew of this passage is correctly 
translated in our Bibles by the expression, “ this evil family ;” whereas 
the LXX take no notice of the reproachful epithet. So also in chap. 
vil. 29, the Hebrew signifying “the generation of his wrath,” is ren- 
dered rip yevéay tiv mowveay ravra, the generation which doeth these 
things. And in chap. xiii. 10, the Hebrew of **this evil people,” is 
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* I do not find any clear instance of yévea in any of the senses of offspring, pos- 
terity, family, kindred, nation, or tribe, without a genitive of the person or persons 
whose offspring &e. is spoken of, or without some express and decided reference to 
such person or persons. It is always thus: yevea gov, yevea avTou, or, yevea ef 
fKetvou, kK, TX 
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not rendered at all. Lf, then, the translator of this book was so desirous 
to spare his nation from reproach as these instances prove that he 
was, it is a reasonable inference that he would endeavour to confine 
such reproach as he could not shield them from to as narrow limits as 
possible, and consequently, that he was much more likely to mean 
by yevea, not only in chap. viii, 3, but also in chap. vii. 29, the genera- 
tion of that time, than the family or tribe of Judah as such. At least, 
the instances I have quoted are sufficient to cast so much doubt on 
the intended meaning of yevea in chap. viii. 3, as to deprive it of all 
weight in determining the meaning of the word in Luke xxi. and the 
parallel places. 

The only remaining example of the apparent use of yevea in the 
sense of tribe or nation, is Lev. xx. 18, rendered in the English, both 
of them shall be cut off from among their people.” Now this is the 
only place in the Septuagint where yevea is put for Oy, populus, 
though the Hebrew word occurs nearly eighteen hundred times. This 
is a striking proof that yevea is not in itself an adequate translation of 
the Hebrew word, and that we must look for something peculiar in 
the passage to account for its being used here. 

‘The peculiarity is this, that as it could be only trom the generation 
of their contemporaries that the guilty persons could be cut off, the 
force of the Hebrew is sufficiently expressed by yevea in its sense of 
a“ generation of contemporary men.’ The usual Greek representative 
of oy is Xaog: but Aaoe and yevea being here convertible terms, one 
might be used for the other under the circumstances, without any detri- 
nent to the meaning. CTY or Aaoe expresses the abstract law: yevea 
its practical effect. . 

The result then is, that out of about 200 places in the LAX and 
New ‘Testament where yevea iz used, there are only the, at best 
doubtful, cases of Jer. vill. 3, and Lev. xx. 18, to authorize us in 
giving the sense of tribe or nation to that word in Luke, xxi. 32, and 
the corresponding places of Matthew and Mark. And if these be 
contended for as sufficient authority, it is easy to see what confusion and 
uncertainty alike system of criticism would produce in manifold other 
cases. This word Oy, for instance, is rendered in the single place of 
Lev. xx. by yevea: in another, Exod. xxi. 25, it is rendered by 
adeXgoc: in Ps. Ixxvii. 71, and Ixxix. 5, by dovdos: in Isa. xlix. 22, 
by ynooc: in Ps, Iviii. 11, by vopoe: and in Isa. lxiii., 18, by dpos. 
And if the meaning of aceAgoc, CovAoc, vnGos, vopoc, OF Opos, Were in dis- 
pute, the same rule which would make Lev. xx. 18, an authority for 
translating yevea in Luke, xxi, 32, by tribe or nalion, would oblige 
us to accept these words as properly equivalent to Xaoc, and brother, 
servant, island, law, and mountain, as synonymous with people. 

But “H.” appeals also to “the well-known Homeric sense of the 
word; and it may be presumed that the line he has quoted is his 
clearest and strongest instance. For this, however, he is nearly as 
unfortunate as in his appeal to Schleusner, who had already decided 
against him. The line will be found at Hiad, vi. 211, and is the con- 
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clusion of the answer of Glaucus to Diomede, who had demanded to 
know who he was,—whether he was a god or man.—lbid, 123, 128, 
142. ‘To this Giene us replies :— 


145. Todeidn weyadus, tin yeveny epeciveis ; 
Oin reg QudAdAwy vyeven, Toinde xai avdpwy. 
Durr Tx rev T’avewros Kawadis yeet, adrAa de FAN 
Tnrcbowsa Ques, expos 0 exiyryveras wen’ 
‘Qs awpwy yeven, y wevuet, n 9° arodnye. 
Ei 3’ eberess nat ravra danusvas, oe’ ev esdns 
‘Huerepny yevenv,—x. T. A, 


He then traces his genealogy from Sisyphus, the son of Afolus, 
through Glaucus, Bellerophon, and Hippolochus; and concludes,— 
Taurns roe yevens Te Kat aip.aros EVXOMCL ELVAL. 

Thus he informs Diomede that he was YEVENC arcpwr, —a man; and 
that he might be the better assured of it, opp’ ev eu ns Tperepny yeveny, 
he proves to him his descent from Sisyphus, 6 Kcepe \aToc yeveT avepwr, 
line Ll 53 ; being Gi plarog Leoupow, he was VYEVENS avCpwr. This is the 
applic ation and force of yevene in the line which “ H.” has adduced ; 
and it evidently gives no authority for his interpretation. Glaucus 
himself has described the mei aning in which he used it; and the line, 
we avepwy yeven, iy ev duet, fy 0 aroXnyet, Which so beautifully expresses 
Solomon's pathetic and simple declaration, yevea mopeverat, Kae yevea 
EPYETat, Keel. 1. 4,1 is decisive. 

And yet, if we were even to admit that this beautiful passage from 
line 145 to 151, did not determine the sense of yevenc in the 211th 
line, it cannot be maintained that the word has in this latter place the 
meaning of tribe or nation, or of family or kindred, in such an extent 
as would be applicable to Luke, xxi. 82, &e. Taking the word with 
its connexion merely from the 15Ist line, it would not signify more 
than parentage, ge nealogy, or family, in nearly its most limited sense. 

It is therefore, 1 conceive, abundantly manifest, that is bn any 
sufficient authority whatever for taking yevea, in Luke, xxi. 82, &c., 
in any of the senses given under Schleusner’s second class. We will 
inquire what authority there is for taking it to signify “a generation of 
contemporary men,” 

l. The New-Testament writers never use it in any other sense, 
unless it be in the kindred and almost identical sense, derived from 
it, of “the space of time occupied by a generation of contemporary 
men.” 

2. Our blessed Lord never elsewhere either uses the word in any 
form but in the sense of a contemporary generation, or uses the ex- 
pression,  yevea avrn, but to signify the generation of his own con- 
teimporaries. 

3. In the sense of “a generation of contemporary men,” the passage 
will have a definite, inte Higible, and consistent meaning,—I mean in 
a critical point of view ; the consistency of this meaning with fact 
being reserved for future ie 

1. It cannot be taken in any other sense, those above noticed 
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length being destitute of authority here, and the others, as given by 
Schle ‘usner, being inapplicable, except perhaps that of « the space of 
time occupied | 'y a generation of contemporary men,” which would 
come to the same thing. 

Having thus disposed of the leading and direct critical objection of 
“H.,” 1 shall now briefly notice the elucidation of « G, F.” 

This writer thinks that the whole difficulty is produced by a false 
translation of yernrar, which, he says, ought to be translated, not “ ful- 
filled,’ but “commence,” or “ begin to take place.” And he sup- 
ports this by the following reasons—1. ‘That “ he cannot find it to be 
used in the sense of fulfilled, either by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment or Septuagint.” 2, That it “is by no author used to denote the 
final and complete accomplishment of a prophecy embracing all the 
circumstances that are described, but the beginning.” 3. That St. 
Luke, in i. 20, “did use the word in a sense to denote the commence- 
ment of a prophecy.’”* 

To this | answer:—I1. That the word * fulfil,” is used in our Bible, 
not only to express the accomplishment of a prophecy, but as synony- 
mous with “do;” of which this very text, as it is given in St. Mark, 
is an instance. It is the re re ‘ad, “till all these things be done;” but 
in the two other evangelists, “ till all these things he. fulfilled.” And 
yernrac is often used in that sense of “ be fulfilled,” which i is syhony- 
mous with “be done,” or “have come to pass,” &e, 2, It is not to 
be expected that yernrac should be “ used to denote the final and 
complete accomplishment of a propheey ; though yevnoerac is once 
used in that sense, 1 Cor. xv. 54, “Then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory,” rore yewn- 
mera o Nos 0 VEY COPLLevos. And in another place it is used to denote 
the performance of every “jot and tittle of the law.” (Matt. v. 18.) 
When the accomplishment of a prophecy or of the daw is spoken of, 
*Anpow, OF reXew, is the proper word; but when the performance of the 
things prophesied 0 of, or required in the law, 1 Is spoken of, yevojeae | Is 
the proper word, And when the things prophesied or required are 
done, yeryrac: the prophecy or the law is fulfilled, exAnpwOn. This is 
the distinction between yivopat and 7™Anpow or reXew: and it is plainly 
pointed out in the passage from St. Luke, i., to which “ G. EF." refers, 
where the angel SANS, €07) TWTWY—ay pt nS PLE DAS yevnrat TauTa, av’ 
WY OVK ETLOTEVTAL TOL Noyote Hou, otrtvec m™AnowOnoovrat, using yernrac 
with ravra, the things spoken of, and applying x =\npwOnaorrae to Noyou- 
This distinction is also as strikingly and clearly marked in Matt. v. 
17, 18, “ Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the pro- 
phets; Lam not come to destroy, but to fulfil (aa mr(npwoa). Verily 
I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled” (azayra yevnra). And 
our blessed Lord does not say, in Luke, xxi, &e., “ This generation 
shall not passaway, till this prophecy be fulfilled,” but ewe ay ravra,or, as 
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itism the other evangelists, TAVTU TAUTA,—— yEvyTat——" till all chese things 
be done, orhave come to pass.”’ 3. That the argument of “QQ. F.,” 
from Luke, i. 20, would require that the dumbness of Zacharias should 
have ceased at the conception of John, for that was the commencement 
of the accomplishment of the prophecy ; whereas he continued dumb 
until after the birth of the child, the rejoicing of the neighbourhood, 
and the circumcision and naming of the child. These things were 
done, or came to pass, eyevero: and these are the things to which the 
angel referred, when he said, aypt ne npepag yeryrac Taura. The angel 
had informed Zacharias that his “ prayer was heard ;—that Elizabeth 
should bear him a son ;—that he should call his name John ;—that he 
should have joy and gladness ;—and that many should rejoice at his 
birth. And the other things mentioned by the angel are mentioned as 
the reasons of that rejoicing of many, and are not ineluded in his 
yernrae ravra. 4. ‘That if “G. bY” will take the coneordances of 
‘Trommius and Schmidt, and proceed to apply his meaning of “ com- 
mence” or “begin to take place” to yevnrac in the different places 
where it occurs, he will soon be convinced, with every other Greek 
scholar, that his theory is altogether untenable. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, PAULUS SENESCHALLUS, 
( To be continued.) 


INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE EASTERN CHURCHES AND 
THE NONJURORS., 


Sirn,—If “ D.” will turn to Skinner’s History of the Church of Seot- 
land, vol. ii, pp. 684—639, he will find a solution for the mystery of 
the letter from the Eastern Patriarchs to the Catholies of Britain, to 
which he called our attention in the last. Those catholies were not, 
as he conjectures, Romanists, but Nonjurors, between whom and the 
Eastern churches a treaty of union was in agitation from 1716 to 
1725, under the express approval of the Czar Peter, and through 
the medium of Arsenius, Metropolitan of ‘Thebais, who was in 
London. The last communication which was received from the Kast 
is dated 1723, and is signed, among others, by three of the patriarchs, 
(Jeremias of Constantinople, Athanasius of Antioch, and Chrysanthus 
of Jerusalem,) whose names are appended to the inseription which 
“D.” has cited. The papers are stated to have been deposited in 
Lambeth. The subject is well worthy attention at the present time, 
when it seems not improbable that some opening may be afforded for 
renewing Communications with our eastern brethren in the faith. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, ALPHA. 
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PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PARIS, FOR CELEBRATING 
THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. 

Sir,—On the cover of the British Magazine for August I saw a notice 

signed by Mr. Gourrier, relative to a proposed chapel or church to be 

erected in Paris under the above designation. ‘The persons for whose 
use it is designed are stated to be partly Anglo-Gallicans, the result 
of mixed marriages, and partly native French. As episcopacy without 

a bishop is something like ‘ lucus, a non lucendo,’ and only calculated 

to throw ridicule upon the subject, 1 am anxious to know under what 

bishop the proposed church and its minister are intended to be placed ? 

I see the names of several most respectable clergymen of the church 

of England mentioned as “cordially recommending” the proposed 

scheme. Perhaps one of them will be so good as to inform your 
readers upon this point, as no bishop’s name appears upon the paper. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A PRESBYTER OF THE ENGLIsH CuurcH. 


[BISHOP TAYLOR'S) CONTEMPLATIONS ON THE STATE OF MAN. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to thank your correspondent « Mr. Marriott, 
in your November No., p. 533—4, for his obliging offer of the MS. in 
his possession, which he supposes to be the original draught of the 
“ Contemplations on the State of Man.” I hope to avail myself of his 
offer to inspect it, when | am able to come to town; but it can hardly 
be the original he supposes, inasmuch as “ Mr. Marriott” states its 
date to be 1693, and the Contemplations first came out, according to 
Bishop Heber, in 1684, 

May I at the same time make one or two additions and corrections 
to my former letter on this singular treatise ? 

1. “ Kchebar, who reigned in Mogor,” 1 find from Purchas’ Pil- 
grimage, (book v. chap. vi.) where his name and title are similarly 
spelt, to be the same with kbar, the third of the A/ogul dynasty 
1555—1605. ‘The “ king of Narsinga,” or Bisnagar, is also exhibited 
with all his titles by Purchas, (Ibid. chap. xi.) by whom he is called 
Vencapatadinus Ragin Devamaganus Ragel;” from which array of 
sonorous words [ am unable to extract his true oriental designation. 
Purchas, who wrote before Sir Thomas Roe’s embassy to Selim 
Jehangire, the successor of Akbar, in 1614, refers for his information 
about these Eastern princes chiefly to Spanish and Portuguese mis- 
sionaries and voyagers, whose mode of spelling he follows. But it is 
singular that an English writer should adopt it nearly a century later, 
when our settlements at Surat and Bombay, and Dryden’s “ Aureng 
Zebe,” had made the name of “the Great Mogul’’ familiar to English 
ears. | 

The book to which the author of the Contemplations refers, in a 
note appended to this part of his treatise, is “ Jarrici Thesaurus Rerum 
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Indicarum,” printed at Cologne in 1614—16, Pierre du Jarric was 
a French jesuit, who published his work first in French at Bordeaux, 
1608. The Latin translation was made by Martino Martinez, a 
Spanish jesuit, author of “ El Atlante Chinico,” and other works on 
the jesuit mission in China, published in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. ‘This reference may help to fix the date of the treatise ; 
and possibly, if any of your readers know where to have access to the 
work of Jarric, it may further illustrate this part of it. 

It is remarkable that of four modern authorities, the only modern 
authorities referred to in this singular treatise, three at least are jesuits : 
Christopher Clavius, “the mathematician,” p. 484, who is said to 
have been employed by Gregory XIII. in the reformation of the 
‘alendar; Leonard Lessius, p. 515; and the work of Du Jarrie or 
Martinez just mentioned. Who is meant by the fourth, “ Jo. Gaiter 
in Peregrino,” p. 491, lL am not yet able to discover. 

2. I was mistaken in saying that Jeremy Taylor has no mention 
of the doctrine of guardian angels. In the Epistle Dedicatory to his 
Discourse on Confirmation, vol. xi. p. 225, he speaks of it as a pious 
supposition held by some wise and good men, but on which he gives 
no decided opinion of his own. 

3. “The sensitive knowledge of the humanity of Christ,” p. 505, 
seems to be a notion closely connected with the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. See the close of Massillon’s sermon “ Sur les Dispositions 
& la Communion.” 

4. “The four gifts of glory” to the bodies of saints, p. 478, and 
507, 8—viz., clarity, agility, subtilty, and impassibility, are often men- 
tioned in Romish hagiography: e. g., the jesuit Kusebio Nieremberg 
speaks of Loyola as having enjoyed these gifts before his translation. 

5. There is a singular scholastic phrase, p. 465, of the Deit 
“making choice of one amongst an infinity of men possible.” I have 
seen it debated in a treatise by a Spanish jesuit, whether the Deity 
is subject to possibility, like the creatures, or independent of it! But 
such notions or questions are remote enough from the character of 
English theology. 

6. « The city of Quinsay, which contained fourscore millions of souls,” 
p- 421, calls forth no suspicions from Bishop Heber. 1 should guess, 
not that we should read “ myriads,’ as Heber proposes, but that the 
writer, copying from some Italian or Spanish missionary, mistranslated 
the numeral “ millares” for “millones.” But possibly he might have 
found what he writes. There is a famous story of the city of Grand 
Paytiti in South America, which was said to have been of some such 
dimensions ; it contained many thousands of Christian converts, streets 
paved with gold, &c.; being all the while as real as Cuckoo-cloud-land. 

In short, this treatise appears to me to be of no English original. 
The language is often defective ; the allusions to manners and customs 
are of other countries. I am confirmed in my supposition that the 
author is a Romanist, by the opinion of one of the ablest living judges; 
and I think it very possible that the original may be shortly discovered. 
From the strong: resemblance to the “Hell Opened” of the jesuit 
Pinamonti, as given in your Magazine for December, 1836, it 
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seems not improbable that a search for Pinamonti’s other works 
(as he lived contemporarily with the production of this treatise) might 
lead to a detection of the fraud. ‘That a fraud was intended on the 
memory of Jeremy Taylor seems beyond question. Yours faithfully, 
B.C. 


P.S. Since I sent you the first draft of this letter, which seems to 
have been mislaid, your correspondent “6,” September, p. 302, has 
supplied me with a fuller correction of my mistake under my second 
head; for which I beg him to accept my thanks. Narsingapatam, 
near Cuttack, in the Deccan, is probably the capital of the prince be- 
fore mentioned. I find the king of Narsinga mentioned as a tri- 
butary to the Mogul emperor in the middle of the seventeenth century. 

There is some mistake in your correspondent’s quotation at the close 
of his letter. Francis Xavier died in the island Xan-Chong near 
Macao, Novy. 20, 1552: consequently, he could not be alive in 1640. 
The Portuguese viceroy, with whom he went out, was Martin Alonso 
de Sosa, the predecessor of Juan de Castro, who was the fourteenth, and 
not the fourth, as stated by your correspondent; and he arrived in 
India in 1542. It could scarcely have been much earlier, as the order 
of which Xavier was so distinguished a member was not established 


till 1540. The date of Juan de Castro’s death should probably be 
1546, 


OMISSION OF THE PRAYER FOR “CHRIST’S CHURCH 
MILITANT,” &e. 


Sir,— Remembering, in former numbers of the Magazine, some very 
just remarks on the unjustifiable irregularity of the clergyman changing 
the lessons, as appointed in the service of the c hurch, I wish to bring 
under your notice, and that of your readers, another very objection- 
able practice, which I fear is even still more common. I mean, the 
entire omission of a very important part of the service. ‘The first rubric 
at the end of the communion service enjoins as follows: « Upon 
Sundays and other holidays (if there be no communion) shall be said all 
that is appointed at the communion until the end of the general prayer, 
(for the whole state of Christ’s church militant here in earth) together 
with one or more of these collects last rehearsed, concluding with the 
blessing.” Upon what authority does the minister take upon himself 
(as is the practice in many churches) to neglect the direction of this 
rubric, and immediately after sermon, when there is no communion, 
proceed to the collect and blessing (which also ought to be said at the 
altar, not in the pulpit), and entirely omit the offertory, and the 
prayer for the church militant? In principle, this is precisely the 
same offence as changing the lessons. In practice, it is surely far more 
injurious, as it deprives the congregation of one of the most beautiful 
and comprehensive prayers perhaps ever composed. It leaves the 
service incomplete, and, which I must consider a very important point, 
it leaves the congregation to depart without being reminded, by 
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seeing the minister at the altar, that it is their own fault * that he 
does not proceed with the remainder of the service, and the adminis- 
tration of the holy mysteries of the eucharist. I cannot but adopt 
your own words: “Such practice is extremely irregular, and it is a 
sad pity that wherever it occurs it is not stopped in the only way in 
which such wilful irregularities ever are stopped—by a complaint to 
the ordinary, with the names of the parties who will authenticate the 
complaint.” I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
PRESBYTER. 





TITHES, 
Sin,—If 1 am not mistaken, your correspondent, “A Lover of 
Justice,’” has fallen into an error, by confounding the purchase of a 
living with the purchase of tithes ; and therefore, from very excellent 
premises, has drawn an incorrect conclusion, 

I believe that tithes come into the market exactly on the same 
footing as other landed property, and that a man who should buy 
the tithes of a parish would no more think of getting ten per cent. for 
his money than if he were to buy a ferm in the parish. If the tithes 
were worth a thousand a year, and land was at thirty years’ purchase, 
[ conceive he would have to give 30,0002. for them. 

Since the tithes are to bear the rate, and not the living,—that is, the 
property, and not the person—and certainly every species of property 
should be rated according to its full relative value with respect to 
other properties—it seems that tithes should be rated exactly as other 
landed property—viz., upon the interest of the money that would be 
required to purchase them; in other words, on the sum for which 
they would let; and this, I believe, is the principle of Mr, Shaw 
Lefevre’s Bill. 

I hope the clear and just view of this subject given by the Rev. 
Mr. Austen will convince many that this bill will not rate the tithes 
unfairly, and will shew the injustice and impolicy of desiring any 
lower scale of assessment. I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

A CLERGYMAN AND TiTHE-OWNER. 


SALE OF CHURCH PROPERTY UNDER MUNICIPAL BILL. 


Sir,—The regulation in the late Municipal Bill which enacts that all 
advowsons belonging to corporate bodies should be disposed of to the 
highest bidders, and the advertisements sent forth under its provisions, 
at this time particularly call the attention of the public to the sale of 
church property. As the subject is a very important one, and in no 


* See Wheatly on the Common Prayer ‘n (loco. 
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small degree affects the character and prospects of our establishment, 
perhaps you will not object to its being brought forward in the pages 
of the British Magazine. ‘The views which 1 have formed respecting 
it, and stated in the following observations, may very possibly prove to 
be erroneous; but if you, Mr. Editor, or some of your correspondents, 
will be at the trouble to put the question in its proper light, you will 
be rendering a service, not to me only, but to the church at large. 
The traffic in ecclesiastical preferments has long struck me as highly 
exceptionable, nor have my impressions been at all weakened since 
my acquaintance with the oath enjoined in the fortieth canon. This 
oath engages, on the part of the person who takes it, that no simoniacal 
payment nor contract has been made, directly or indirectly, for the 
obtaining of his benefice, and that no such kind of contract will ever 
hereafter be performed. The meaning attached to the word simoniacal 
by the framers of the oath seems to be determined by the preamble, 
which denounces simony as a detestable sin and execrable before God, 
and defines it as the buying and selling of spiritual and ecclesiastical 
functions, offices, promotions, dignities, and livings. Krom conversa- 
tions which I have had with lay men, 1 know that they consider it a 
mere quibble and evasion to allege that it is not actually the living 
which is bought, but only the right of presentation, which right is 
afterwards exercised by the purchaser in his own favour. It seems 
like saying to the original patron, “1 must not give you anything to 
present me to this benefice, for the church says it is execrable and 
detestable; but I may give you something to transfer your right to 
me, and then I can obtain the benefice without incurring the censures 
ofthe chureh.” The sum which passes between the two parties is 
undoubtedly given direct/y and immediately for the right of presenta- 
tion; but is it not tndirect/y and prospectively for the property of the 
living ? Let us suppose a clergyman possessing a rich benefice, the 
advowson of which he purchase “1 for the purpose of making himself 
the incumbent. Let us suppose this clergyman discussing the pro- 
priety of taxing the larger benefices for the augmentation of the 
smaller ones. On the justice or expediency of this proposition I offer 
no opinion, but merely bring it forward for the sake of illustration. 
The clergyman woul } probably say, that he and many others had in- 
vested their private fortunes in their ber nefices, and therefore could not 
equitably be taxed. Would not this be an acknowledgment that they 
had been guilty of perjury in swearing that they had given nothing, 
directly or indirectly, for their pre ferment 2? I believe that this infer. 
ence would be drawn by most indifferent persons, of plain and unso- 
phisticated sense, upon navany their attention directed to the oath and 
its accompanying preamble. Whether the inference would be correct 
or not I shall not presume to decide, but certainly it is much to be 
deplored that there should be any handle for making it. Hitherto 
the effect upon the public mind has not been very observ able, because 
few among the laity are aware of the oath, but these things are now 
acquiring daily more and more publicity ; and when we consider the 
bad consequences likely to result from a pastor being regarded by his 
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flock as a perjured person, it forms a strong reason either for discon- 
tinuing the practice or abolishing the oath. 

But, apart from the oath, the traffic in advowsons is extremely inju- 
rious to the church, as presenting one of the greatest obstacles to any 
general measure for augmenting the poorer benefices, If you increase 
the value of a small livi ing in the gilt of a lay patron, you add to his 
property rather than to that of the chure h, and perhaps introduce one 
more advowson into the market, which before had not been saleable. 
I look upon the patron of a living as a trustee for the church, to see 
that a particular district is provided with a spiritual guide; and I 
consider that, for the faithful discharge of this trust, he is at least as 
much responsible to God as though his trust had been i in things of an 

varthly nature. Now the interest of the church requires, that he 
should not only look out for a clergyman whose character is morally 
unobjectionable, but whose abilities and attainments are adapted to 
the population whom he will have to superintend. Is it not, then, a 
criminal abandonment of their duty as trustees, when patrons leave 
the qualifications of a minister to chance, that they may consult their 
own private emolument ? 

In these remarks I wish to speak with great distrust of my own 
judgment. I am sensible that my ideas respecting church property 
inay be incorrect, and | should be truly thankful if some abler head 
could be induced to give a more lucid view of the question. ‘To me 
it appears, that ecclesiastical property is materially different from 
other property. It appears to have a sort of sacredness about it, 
which requires that it should be spent more immediately and entirely 
for the glory of God and the edification and enlargement of his church. 
1 remember to have seen it somewhere stated, as an argument of the 
Romanists against the marriage of the clergy, that the wealth which 
was given them to promote the cause of religion would be diverted 
into another channel, to provide for their wives and families. Without 
allowing the conclusiveness of this argument, there ce rtainly seem to 
be stronger claims upon a man to be libe ral and munificent when his 
income is derived from clerical endowments, than when it is drawn 
from private sources. It is evident that the traffic in advowsons 
causes this distinction to be lost sight of between the possessions of the 
church and ordinary property. When the purchase of an advowson 
is regarded as an appropriate investment of money, it ceases to be 
supposed that the possessor of ecclesiastical revenues is under greater 
obligations to abound in works of charity than any other person. 

1 confess that I think it wrong in principle for a clergyman to pro- 
cure a sphere of labour for himselfby purchase. It seems to me, that 
if the Great Head of the Church has work for us to do, he will inevit- 
ably direct us to it by the leadings of his Providence. Ministers 
should consider themselves particularly called upon to cast all their 
care on Him who careth for them, and to walk by faith and not by 
sight. ‘They should consider themselves called upon to set an example 
to the laity of a holy and happy confidence in God their Heavenly 
Father; and in the exercise of this confidence they may surely leave 
it to him to appoint them their place in his vineyard, without resore- 
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ing to a practice which is so strongly reprobated by the canons of the 
church, and which is viewed by numbers as one of the greatest 
blemishes on our national establishment. V. G. M.* 










SEE OF ST. DAVID’S IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 





Sir,—After the letter on St. David’s Cathedral in the September 
number, perhaps the following account of the attempt to despoil the 
see of St. David's of the same district which the church commissioners 
take from it, which was made about 660 years ago, (from the Life of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, by Sir R. C. Hoare,) may not be altogether 
uninteresting :— 

“In discharging the duties of his new dignity of archdeacon, he 
rests! had an early opportunity of asserting, in a very singular 
manner, the dignity of his own archdeaconry, as well as that of the 
metropolitan see of St. David's. Having been settled only a few days 
in his residence at Llanden, near Brecknock, after a very laborious 
journey he had taken, to correct the abuses that prevailed in the 
provinces of Melyenith and Elven, he was surprised by the appear- 
ance of two clergymen, sent in a great hurry by the dean and chapter 
of that district to inform him that Adam, Bishop of St. Asaph, was 
coming to dedicate the church at Kerri, (which was situated on the 
confines of the two bishoprics, but of old had appertained to that of 
St. David’s,) and that, unless the archdeacon appeared there in person, 
nothing would prevent his taking possession of that church, or even 
the entire province. However harassed by his late expeditions, and 
dissuaded by his former companions and followers, who, more through 
fear of danger than fatigue, refused to accompany him, he nevertheless 
immediately proceeded on his journey towards the church of Kerri. 
On the Saturday he dispatched messengers to two princes of that 
country, requesting them to send some trusty men of their families, 
provided with horses and arms, to assist him (if necessity required) 
in asserting the rights of the church of St. David, as the Bishop of 
St. Asaph was reported to be attended by a strong body of men. On 
coming to Kerri early on Sunday morning, he found that two of the 
clergy, and partisans of the bishop, had concealed the keys of the 
| church ; these being at length found, the archdeacon entered the 
: chureh, and having ordered the bells to be rung, as a token of posses- 
sion, he celebrated mass with great solemnity. In the mean time 
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* This subject well deserves discussion. The Editor will only make one observa- 
tion, which indeed does not touch the higher parts of the question, but may rescue 
the character of many innocent persons from the charge of perjury. He would ask, 
simply, whether the oath alluded to in Canon 40 was meant by those who framed it 
to apply to the purchase of advowsons, or only to that of presentations? Whether 
they were right in making the distinction, if they did make it, is another matter, not 
inquired into here. But as the “animus imponentis” is the material point for con- 
sideration in all cases, he who sincerely believes that this outh refers to presentations 
only, ts not to be accused of simony or perjury for purchasing an advowson,— Ep. 
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messengers arrived from the bishop, ordering preparations to be made 
for the dedication of the church. Mass being concluded, the arch- 
deacon sent some of his clergy, attended by the dean of the province, 
to inform the bishop, “ That if he came to Kerri as a neighbour and 
friend, he would receive him with every mark of hospitality; but if 
otherwise, he desired him not to proceed.’ The bishop returned for 
answer, “ That he was coming in his professional capacity, as bishop 
of the diocese, to perform his duty, in the dedication of the church.” 
The archdeacon and his clergy met the bishop at the entrance to the 
churchyard, where a long dispute arose about the matter in question, 
and each asserted their respective rights to the church of Kerri. To 
enforce his claims the more, the bishop dismounted from his horse, 
placed his mitre on his head, and, taking up his pastoral staff, walked 
with his attendants towards the church. The archdeacon proceeded 
to meet him, accompanied by his clergy, dressed in their surplices and 
sacerdotal robes, who, with lighted tapers and up-raised crucifix, came 
forth from the church in processional form. At length each began to 
excommunicate the other; but the archdeacon having ordered the 
bells to be rung three times, as the usual confirmation of the sentence, 
the bishop and his train mounted their horses, aud made a precipitate 
retreat.” 

“ The king, | Henry II.] who was then at Northampton, commended 
the archdeacon’s conduct.” 

Long ago the poet sung— 

“* Menevia plorat 
Curtatos mitre titulos.” 
But St. David's patrimony is to be curtailed again, and unfortunate 
Wales to be deprived of half its bishops: a country which, with her 
humbled sister, sheltered Christianity when driven out of pagan 
Kingland, and whose seven bishops, in after times, refused submission 
to Augustin and the church of Rome. 
I am, Sir, your most humble servant, MILEs. 


CLERICAL ATTENDANCE AT BALLS. 


Mr. Epitor,—Will you allow me to propose a query to “ Anglo- 
Cambrensis,”’ or any other of your readers who consider the attend- 
ance of the clergy at balls as at all defensible? If it be, indeed, 
a matter of indifference,—which I confess 1 very much question,— 
still the consideration mentioned by “ W.N.,” in the close of his 
letter in your last number, ought to have very great weight. I think 
there can be but little doubt whether a clergyman does not sink in the 
estimation of the more serious and thoughtful of his parishioners by 
his attendance at such places; is sure to give a handle to the maliy- 
nants of his neighbourhood, and to be disadvantageously contrasted 
with the dissenting minister and the Roman-catholic priest. I say so, 
because I imagine of dissenting ministers, none, excepting here and 
there a Socinian, are ever seen in the ball-room; and, in this country, 
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the Roman-catholic priest is careful to give the impression of sepa- 
ratedness from the world. But I proceed to my query. We have 
recently had a confirmation held in our vicinity, and in examining 
the candidates in my parish, I had to inquire of them what things 
were promised to be renounced in the baptismal vow, and which 
promise they were about to renew in their own names. They had 
to fix the meaning, or I had to define it for them, of the words—*« the 
pomps and vanity of this wicked world,’’ The expressions could not 
be understood to point at sins generally, for all sins are renounced 
under the term “works of the devil ;” nor at sins of a particular class, 
for “the sinful lusts of the flesh’’ are afterwards especially renounced, 
What, then, are we to understand by them? Surely, they denote 
what are not, strictly speaking, sins, but some practices of the world, 
from which the Christian, who is not of the world, is pledged to 
abstain. Wishing to give my instructions, in all respects, a practical 
bearing, was I wrong in stating “ pomps and vanity of this wicked 
world’ to be, pleasure-fairs, wakes, the dance at the public-house, 
revellings, and such like ? If so, would it have been possible for me 
to lead my young people so to see the distinction between the public- 
house dance in our village, and the infirmary ball at our county 
town, (if I had attended it,) as not to appear to condemn myself as 
doing that which I urge on them that they are bound by their bap- 
tismal vow to renounce ? I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
S. S. 5. 


GRASSINGTON IN CRAVEN.* 


S1r,—I would wish, through the medium of your work, to direct the 
attention of the public to the state of ecclesiastical matters in Grass- 
ington in Craven. This little town is in the parish of Linton, and con- 
tains about 1000 inhabitants, without taking into consideration nume- 
rous farm-houses and straggling cottages situate on the hills around it. 
We have no church in the place, but the independents and methcdists 
have each a chapel, and the ranters have purchased a large piece of 
ground, and are about to erect another. By the carriage-road we are 
at least a mile and a half from the parish church, and by the foot- 
road (which is one by sufferance only), at least a mile and a quarter. 
Grassington is situate on a hill side, in a very mountainous district : 
the quantity of rain that falls here is very considerable, from which 
and other causes it is quite impossible for the inhabitants to be regu- 
lar attendants at the parish church. Indeed, with the aged portion, an 
attendance at so distant a place of worship, to say nothing of the 
dampness and want of repair of the ancient edifice, is altogether im- 
possible. 

Dissent may be thought to flourish here, but I assure you it does 
not; necessity compels many of us to attend the worship of the dis- 
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*S. D.” will find that, though long delayed, his letter was not forgotten.— Ep. 
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senters, for we do not like to be altogether deprived of spiritual 
instruction, and, in homely phrase, if we cannot get the genuine bread, 
we must partake of a more homely fare. 

Would the friends of the church take our case into their serious 
consideration, and enable us to erect a plain but neat edifice, a small 
unadorned chapel, in the simplest style of church architecture, would 
be all that we require. 

Should this letter meet the eye of the benevolent man who is our 
chief proprietor, the Duke of Devonshire, I trust he will not forget our 
wants, but lend us his valuable assistance towards carrying our object 
into effect. 1 am, Sir, respectfully, AN Acup INnABITANT. 


DOMINUS DEUS NOSTER PAPA. 


My near Sik,—In the British Magazine for June, p. 652, | expressed 
my belief that this title was not to be found applied to the pope, ex- 
cept in one place, from which the papists have long since expunged 
it. Ll am induced to trouble you again on the subject, because a 
learned friend has since pointed out to me a statement which is made 
by the jesuit Andreas Eudaeemon-Joannes Cydonius in his apology for 
Garnet. I give his words below, and here it may be sufficient to state 
the substance.* He argues that however bad it might be it was not 
the pope’s fault any more than it would be Sir Edward Coke's fault 
if he, the jesuit, were to call him king of England. And, as to the 
fact, he says that he did not find the word Deus” in his own, or in 
other of the old editions of the gloss; and he adds that in the manu- 
script of Zenzelinus, which was then in the Vatican, where any one 
who pleased might see it, the passage stood simply and plainly “ Dicere 
autem Dominum nostrum Papam,’ &c, Abbot in his reply (Anti- 
logia adversus Apologiam Andreee Eudeemon-Joannis Jesuite) charges 
the jesuit in very plain terms with lying, and says that the word “Deus” 
was in all the folio editions, though he admits and specifies the edition 
of Kerver in quarto printed at Paris in L511 (ninety-nine years before 
the date of the jesuit’s book) as one in which the word was expunged, 


* “Sed quod ad rem ipsam attinet, locus ille librariorum ac typographorum in- 
curia corruptus est, id quod libro etiam primo disputationis adversum Abbatum 
monuimus. Atque equidem, cum locum hune ab Abbato nobis objectum in meo 
codice non reperissem, importuram hominis alioqui non integerrime fidei ratus, 
cum gravius castigaram, sed ab amicis deinde monitus in nonnullis exemplaribus ea 
verba legi, diversarum editionum codices consului ; quorum cum varia esset lectio, 
in lisque vetustiores ita haberent ; ‘ Dicere autem Dominum nostrum Papam’ &e, 
typographorum, correctorumque preli incurea mendum in eum locum irrepsisse, 
facile deprehendi, atque Abbatum admonui,nedum calumniandi studio typographorum 
etiam errata in nos transferre nititur, risui scipsum exponat. Sed cum post missum 
eum in Germaniam, audissem manuscriptum Zenzelini codicem reperiri, ut omnem 
prorsus ea de re scrupulum eximerem eum quoque consulendum putavi: quo in 
codice clare, perspicueque sic legitur: ‘ Dicere autem Dominum nostrum Papani’ 
Xe. Quod qui voluerit, cum bibliotheca Vaticana, in qua is codex asservatur, certes 
hebdomade diebus omnibus pateat, per se ipse videre poterit.”—- Apologia pro R. P, 
Henrico Garneto Anglo. Colon. 1610. p. 138, 


Vou. XIV.—Oct. 1838. 3K 
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and acknowledges that others might follow that reading. As to the 
Vatican MS., he seems to have thought it sufficient to ask, who would 
believe such a great liar.” 

But however this may be, it matters little to the present question ; 
which is not, as I have already said, whether a certain writer on one 
oceasion used a blasphemous expression, but whether his blasphemy 
was approved and adopted by the members of his church. If it should 
be the fact that there was no MS. in the Vatican, and that the jesuit 
hazarded a bold lie to repudiate the existence of the blasphemy—or if 
it be supposed that a MS. was destroyed, or forged, or altered, by 
the Roman party, for the same purpose—if in short they did (and 
surely this is some evidence that they actually did) all they could two 
centuries ago to deny, and renounce the offensive passage, where is 
the truth and honesty of harping upon it as something generally ap- 
proved and adopted by papists? Yours, very truly, 

S. R. MAIrLanp. 


CHARITY-SERMON PLACARDS. 


Sirn,—Every reflecting churchman must, I think, observe with pain 
the undue importance which the sermon is assuming in our public 
worship. “ ‘The house of prayer” is in danger of becoming a theatre 
for preaching. Even now the current phrase is, “1 am _ going to hea 
Mr. So-and-so ;"" and it is almost impossible to frequent general society 
without hearing criticisms on particular preachers. ‘This spirit of com- 
paring, and criticising, and preferring, which threatens to destroy the 
last remnant of Christian humility and reverence, is fostered and en- 
couraged in a variety of ways. I write principally to signalize, and, 
if you concur with me, to condemn one—I mean, the almost universal 
sy stem of advertising charity sermons. It would hardly be an exag- 
geration to say, that during the “ London season” there are placarded 
on the walls as many advertisements of sermons for the Sunday as of 
plays for the other days of the week.+ 

Surely neither re ‘ligion nor its ministers can gain anything by this 
degrading rivalry. It little becomes the church to descend to the 
vulgar arts of attraction and excitement. The charity-box may for 
the particular occasion be replenished, but not by such means can the 
principle of charity be strengthened. It may be necessary to announce 
that a collection will be made on a given Sunday, in order that the 
congregation may bring their offerings; and there may be reasons why 
some other than the stated minister of the church should be invited to 
preach; but surely no good can come of advertising names; on the 


* * At qui codices impressos tam impudenter, tam improbe mentiris, quis tibi de 


Bibliotheca Vaticana tam remota nobis et reclusa fidem habeat ?"—Antilogia, Lond 
1613. p. 8. 

+ The writer of this note lately saw a placard announcing that a sermon was to be 
preached for a charitable institution before certain persons of rank, whose titles were 
made prominent ; ; and also that some young women were to attend, and make some 
sort of exhibition (he re ally forgets what) of their gratitude for benefits received in it 
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contrary, I believe that serious evil is the consequence. It tends to 
produce jealousy and division, and diree tly fosters that carnal spirit so 
strongly censured by St. Paul—we are in danger of forgetting Christ 
when we become the zealous partisans of Paul, of Apollos, or of 
Cephas. It has, moreover, a most injurious effect in encouraging a 
false and inflated style of pulpit eloquence. The practice might, of 
course, be put down by authority, but it is better that it should be 
quietly abandoned by the good sense of the clergy themselves, No- 
thing is required but that every clergyman who is asked to preach for 
ac harity should make it a condition of his compliance e that his name 
be not made public ; or if any wanted resolution to impose upon him- 
self such a self-denying ordinance, the check might proceed from the 
rector whose pulpit was demanded on the occasion. In one way or 
other, however, the scandal ought to be removed; and surely the 
clergy, with their various legitimate means of influence e, can well 
afford to leave the puffing and “pl carding system entirely in the hands 
of players, agitators, and showmen, — If the ‘y will be content to do 80, 
they need have no fear that either the cause of religion or the inte- 
rests of ¢ harity will suffer. E. H. 


LIFE OF BISHOP FRAMPTON. 


Sin,—I have in my possession a manuscript life of Bishop Frampton, 
who was ejected for not taking the oaths to William and Mary. It 
is of sufficient detail and interest to deserve public ation. But before 
| give it to the world, that | may do what justice I can to the memory 
of so excellent a man, I should be hi appy to receive the contributions 
of any of your readers who may happen to possess anything of interest 
relating to him. I have reason to believe that several of his sermons, 
the texts of which are given in his life, are still in existence. Will 
you be kind enough to allow your magazine to be the vehicle of this 
invitation, I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
T. Simpson Evans. 
Kensington, Sept. Lath, 1838. 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


An Introduction to the Critical Study of Ecclesiastical History, attempted in an 


Account of ‘the Progress, and in a short Notice of ‘the Sources, of ‘the History of 


the Church. By John Goulter Dowling, M. A. of Wadham College, Oxford, 
Rector of St. Mary- le-Crypt, Gloucester, London: Rivingtons. 8vo. 1838, 


Tuk readers of this magazine will recognise in the present work some 
papers of singular value which have adorned its pages within the last 
year, and which their learned author, Mr. Dowling of Gloucester, has 
how reprinted, with notes and important additions. When the study 
of church-history is pursued to its proper extent, we may surely hope 
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for some measure at least more of peace in the church, because men 
will then be ashamed of errors which they now defend. They who 
are inclined to pursue it will find Mr. Dowling’s work a most valuable 
guide, both as to ancient and modern writers. We have nothing of 
the sort in our language, and this work is so learned and so judicious 
at once, that it would be most acceptable if we had many. 





A Manual of ve Philology, in which the Affinity of the Indo- European 
Languages is Illustrated, and applied to the Primeval History of Europe, Italy, 
and Rome. By the Rev. W. B. Winning, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1838. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


Tue reviewer is sincerely glad to see Mr. Winning on this ground, on 
account of its importance, its great neglect in this country, and Mr. 
Winning’s own competence, from diligence and acquirement, to do 
justice to it. Mr. W. is well acquainted with what has been done by 
German philologers on this subject; and they who are so, know how 
wide and how important their labours are. Perhaps, as in all cases 
where a study is only in a state of progress, the collections which may 
give ground for inferences are more valuable than any particular in- 
ference which can be made at a given time; and on this account Mr, 
Winning’s very curious collections of words are of great value. At the 
same time, the reviewer begs to say that he is much inclined to Mr. 
Winning’s theory, that the Median being older than the Persian em. 
pire, Media was in a condition to throw off swarms earlier, and that 
there is consequently a class of European languages derived from 
them (which Mr. W. calls Medo-European) of a more archaic cha- 
racter than those which are derived from the Persian (Perso-European ) 
though nearly related to them. Mr. W.’s list is this :— 
Medo-European—Sclavonian, Lithuanian, Latin, Low German, and 
Erse. 
Perso-European—Greek, High German, and Welsh. 


An Analysis of Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to 
the Constitution and Course of Nature. By the Rev. J. P. Wilson, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Talboys. 1837. 18mo. pp. 126. 

It is one of the most favourable signs of the times that there seems an 
increasing interest about the immortal work of Bishop Butler. The 
analogy does, indeed, teach a sound philosophy; and Mr. Wilson, 
and all who labour to make it more widely understood and appreci- 


ated, deserve the thanks of all who feel anxious for the moral condition 
of our reading population. 


Short Family Prayers, for every Morning and Evening of the Month, and for 
Particular Occasions, taken from the Liturgy, Psalms, and various eminent 
Writers. By A Member of the Church of England. London : Rivingtons. 


1838. Post 8vo. pp. 144. 
Most selections of prayers are open to the objection that they are 
either essays or meditations, and anything but what they profess to be ; 
these, however, are in great measure free from this imputation ; at the 
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same time, hardly adapted to family use, as scarcely one day's prayers 
refer to more than one subject. Daily prayer should be, though a 
short, yet a comprehensive form. This defect may be partially reme- 
died by using more than one. A short selection of texts from scrip- 
ture commences each set of prayers, and the collects from the Prayer 
Book are nearly all introduced. 


— eo 


Sermons. By the Rev. John C. Miller, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
Curate of Bexley, Kent. London: Hatchard. 1838. pp. 456. 


THESE, upon the whole, are rather superior Sermons, and the reasons 
for their publication are fairly stated in a plain-speaking preface. The 
author’s views seem quite sound on doctrinal points, and his style of lan- 
guage is forcible and clear, but with a slight tinge of mannerism, some 
of his expressions being peculiar, though perhaps not altogether objec- 
tionable. His second sermon, on “ Justification by Faith,” is perhaps 
the best, as it sets forth this difficult and important question in an easy 
and practical form. In the commencement of the first sermon on that 
subject, the author makes the following modest and exemplary decla- 
ration :—*“ I will not say that I despair of offering you anything new— 
I do not wish to do so; for if when I turned to my Bible, to the articles 
and homilies of our church, or to those holy and wise men whose 
writings I have deemed it my duty to consult, I found my views and 
statements at variance with them, I should feel, | trust, too much 
alarm to incur the momentous responsibility of propounding them to 
you.” 

If such be the writer's principles, and the reviewer has no reason 
for thinking them otherwise, his readers may consider themselves in 
safe hands, and it would be well were this principle universally 


adopted. 


The Interpretation of Law and the Rule of Faith. An Assize Sermon, preached 
in Winchester Cathedral, July 13th, 1838, by the Rev. Francis Fulford, 
B.A., Rector of Trowbridge, Wilts, and late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. London : Rivingtons. 


A very good sermon on 1 Cor, xiv. 32, 33, shewing the necessity of 
attending to the discipline of the church in order to maintain the 
purity of its doctrines, and arguing, from the necessity of one general 
system in common law in order to arrive at justice, that there must be 
also one sound system in spiritual investigations in order to arrive at 
truth. 


Bread Monopoly ; with a Rejoinder on Free Trade. By a Retired Baker. 
Steill, 20, Paternoster-row. 8vo. pp. 16. 
Tuts purports to be a reprint of an article which appeared in this Ma- 
gazine, with what the republisher (not very properly) calls a “ Re- 
joinder.” It is noticed here partly because the Rejoinder may not 
only amuse, but instruct, the readers of this Magazine, many of whom, 
for instance, might not know where to look for an account of Wick- 
liffe’s being hung up by the middle, and roasted alive ; but principally 
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to contradict the statement of the article in this Magazine having been 
written by the gentleman to whom the author of the Rejoinder has 
seen fit to ascribe it. 


Letter to the Duke of Wellington. By the Rev. R. J. M‘Ghee. London: 
Published by the Protestant Association. 8vo. 


W wie this miserable piece of quackery and bad taste remained the 
sole property of the writer, it was not worth while to notice it; but 
now that it is taken up, reprinted, and circulated by a society under 
the avowed patronage of so many names of high respectability, 
and now, also, that it is actually sent to this Magazine -for review, 
the writer of this notice feels it proper to give an extract. He is muc h 


mistaken if such another specimen of vapouring absurdity is to be 
found. 


pee cenpa ae * belay 
I ae ae 


‘* At present, my Lord Duke, it would be presumptuous in me to anticipate your 
Grace's decision when you read this letter, as I trust it shall promptly meet your 
eye. I take the liberty of addressing you merely on matters of fact. You demand 
proof. 

‘* Then, my Lord Duke, I assert before the British empire that every syllable of 
this letter, and far more, is not only true, but capable of demonstration. I am, my 
Lord, a poor and humble individual; I have, I trust, in my blessed Redeemer, a 
well-founded hope in the life to come; in this I have but one small treasure, but it 
is my all—my character as a man, and still more as a minister of Christ. I stake 
that character, my Lord Duke, upon this letter. 1 see, through a criminal policy— 
of which it were not fit to speak as I feel, in addressing your Grace—ruin, no less 
than ruin, impending over my protestant brethren, and over the laws, the liberties, 
and the religion of my country. I stake, then, I say, my all upon the die, 
and I pledge myself, before my country, my character as a man—I pledge 
my character as a minister of Christ—that if your Grace will summon me to the 
bar of the House of Lords, and gave me plain unfettered liberty of speech, that I 
will lay upon their lordships’ bar facts, documents, and proofs—which are in my 
hands, and which defy the powers of human talent or papal falsehood to refute— 
which shall establish and lodge for ever on the records of the British Parliament the 
facts I state in this letter. If I might dare to ask a favour to give additional validity 
to the demonstration, it were this,—that if the parliamentary power of their lord- 
ships’ House extends so far, they would command the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, Mr. Daniel O'Connell, to appear at their lordships’ bar to refute, if he is 
able, the statements laid before them; or if it is not within their province to com- 


mand his attendance, that their lordships would signify their good pleasure if he 
ventures to attend.” 
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Is it possible that the ten members of the House of Commons who 
appear to be vice-presidents of the society can know what is circulated 
under the sanction of their names ? Surely they do not mean us to 
understand that they wish the House of Peers to command the attend- 
ance of members of their own House, to discuss popes’ letters, and give 
eclat to ignorant agitation ? 


The Church of Rome’s Traffic in Pardons, considered in three Letters, addressed 

to the Rev. T. L. Green, Roman- eothelie Priest of Tivall, By George Hod- 
son, M.A., Vicar of the adjoining parish of C olwich, and Archdeacon of Staf- 
ford. London: Hamilton and Adams. 1838. 8vo. pp. 42. 





Tue object of this pamphlet is to defend an assertion contained in a 
publication of the Church of England Tract Society, professing to set 
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forth nine reasons for protesting against the church of Rome, the eighth 
of which is as follows :—* Because she believes that pardon for sins, 
ast, present, and to come, may be sold by her clergy, and that they 
have the power to grant such pardons, unconditionally, for money,” 
Mr. Hodson having circulated in his parish some of these tracts, 
thereby caused great offence to Mr. Green, who wrote to Mr. Hodson, 
requesting an interview, which Mr. H. in a note declined, preferring 
to express himself by letter. This he soon after did, at three several 
times; and in these three letters he has shewn, satisfactorily to the 
reader, and it is to be hoped equally so to the individual to whom they 
are addressed, that the most charitable construction to be put both 
upon the doctrines and conduct of the church of Rome is, that she 
really does “ believe’ it, for if not, that she must have been pursuing 
a system of wi/fui fraud, and that therefore the assertion in the 
tract complained of is substantially correct. ‘These letters are worthy 
of notice, as exposing the hollowness of one of the most essential props 
of the authority of the church of Rome. But not the least valuable 
part of the publication, in the reviewer’s estimation, is the letter of the 
Rey. Mr. Green, part of which he thinks it right to extract. In re- 
ference to the assertion above alluded to, he says— 


** You have therein imputed to the catholic church (or, as protestants sometimes 
affect to call it, ‘ the church of Rome,’) a doctrine most odious and diabolical. The 
doctrine itself, reverend sir, is one which requires no controversy—it is utterly inca- 
pable of defence. The church which believes or teaches such a doctrine must neces- 
sarily and essentially be in damnable error ; and the question at issue upon the subject 
is merely as to a matter of fact—viz., whether the ‘church of Rome’ does ‘ believe’ 
such a doctrine or not. If it does, a sincere regard for my own salvation tells me I ought 
to abjure its communion for ever... ... And I hereby solemnly pledge myself, that 
if you will only prove to me, in their presence, the above-named simple matter of 
fact, viz.—that the ‘ church of Rome’ does really ‘ believe that pardon for sins past, 
present, and to come, may be sold by her clergy,’ &c., I will instantly and for ever- 
more abjure the communion of that church, and, with your approbation, I will pub- 
licly read my recantation to that effect, on any of the three next following Sundays, 
from the pulpit of Colwich church.” 


This, it will be seen, is a most important admission on the part of a 
Roman-catholic priest, and it would have a good effect were this ab- 
juration of the doctrine made public among the unenlightened followers 
of the Romish faith. 


The Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as displayed in the Animal Creation, 
shewing the Remarkable Agreement between this department of Nature and 
Revelation. In a Series of Letters. By C. M. Burnett, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
London: Burns. 1838. 8vo. pp. 549. 


Ir is very gratifying to see a gentleman ofa profession which generally, 
and with sorrow be it spoken, takes too little account of such matters, 
devote his time and talents, and those peculiar acquirements which 
are the result of his professional studies, to the support of scriptural 
revelation; and Mr. Burnett deserves the thanks of all for the very able 
manner in which he has treated his subject. The design of the work ap- 
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pears to be, to prove what the author, in his first and introductory letter 
asserts to be capable of proof, “that the laws which have governed 
this constitution have not varied in the least from the period of their 
first institution up to the present time, and therefore that the same 
Being who established them hus ever presided over and maintained 
them, and does so now.” The first two letters are devoted to the 
consideration of the history of the creation, and in these Mr. Burnett 
labours to prove that the modern theories of a succession of creations 
are not fully established by the late geological discoveries, He sup- 
ports his own view by many very weighty arguments, though his 
opinion that there is “ little real difference between this theory (that of 
the extreme antiquity of the earth) and that which recognises no 
First Cause, but teaches the eternity of matter,” will hardly be 
thought to hold good. His arguments on this head are levelled chiefly 
against the practice of arriving at conclusions by a comparison of 
different descriptions of fossil remains ; and he shews, with what suc- 
cess the reviewer will hardly undertake to say, from the circumstance, 
that there exist quite as considerable differences in animals of the 
same species of the present day, as there are between them and the 
fossil remains which are discovered—that there is no more ground for 
thinking that these latter proceed from a different creation than that 
they all proceeded from the same common origin with the ante- 
diluvian animals. 

The author next proceeds to consider the living principle, shewing 
that there is nothing in the nature of organic bodies to account for it, 
and that therefore it is a gift quite distinct from, though connected 
with them ; the effects of heat aud electricity upon the vital principle ; 
and also what the blood, the brain, the spinal marrow, respiration, &c., 
have to do with it; and then, from the skeleton, the stomach, the 
skin, &c., the adaptation of the organization of the various tribes of 
animals, beginning with man, to the purposes for which they were de- 
signed, and the situations in which they were to be placed. 

For the correctness of the anatomical facts, the reviewer, not being 
an anatomist, will not vouch, but he must admit the validity of the 
arguments deduced from them. 

In speaking of the organization of man, which most writers consider 
superior to that of every other creature, he refutes their opinions on 
the ground of the incorrectness of their premises, for that the Creator 
intended man to inhabit ad/ parts of the earth, and the animal creation 
only limited districts, whereas they compare man with animals as if al/ 
were intended to live everywhere alike ; and in respect of man being 
inferior in organization as to some particular parts of his body, this is 
only agreeably with his adaptation to his situation, for that he is gifted 
with reason, which was intended by the Creator to supply those 
deficiencies. 

It will be seen from this that the adaptation of creatures to their 
several circumstances and situations according to the design of the 
Creator is the author’s favourite theory, and this theory is very well 
supported by the manner in which the subject is treated: though the 
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reader must not be surprised if he finds, now and then, an opinion 
pushed rather further than he may be able to follow, or willing to ad- 
mit. Most persons will view arguments and facts in that light which 
most accords with their own opinions, and will find a balance in their 
own favour; but the author of this work does not appear to be more 
faulty in this respect than others who have preceded him, and 
although the reviewer rather differs with him upon some points, he 
was both pleased and edified by the arguments brought forward in 
support of the author’s view of the question. 





Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Trentham. By the Rev. Thomas 
Butt, M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford, Rector of Kinnersley, Curate of 
Trentham, and Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Sutherland. London: 
Rivingtons. 1838, pp. 415. 


it really would be very desirable if some persons would take a hint 
from an observation which this author makes in his preface, to the 
effect that unless there is some efficient reason for publishing, “ we 
have no right to tax the pockets and load the shelves of those who are 
unconnected with us.” ‘To read over the list of sermons published 
even by only one publisher would be quite enough, one would think, 
to deter any one from putting forth a volume of such a description for 
some time to come. 

The present volume, however, appears to have been published in 
vindication of the writer’s observations upon some points of doctrine 
in a former publication, which were censured as liable to misconstruc- 
tion, The author has judiciously chosen the present method—namely, 
that of publishing some sermons bearing on these particular subjects, 
preached some years before, in the ordinary course of his ministry—as 
shewing more completely that the imputation could not be chargeable 
on his doctrines, though he might possibly have expressed himself 
ambiguously. Sermon XV., on Creeds, which he particularly men- 
tions, is a clear, sensible sermon. But in many of them, and in that 
especially on Justification, he expresses himself in a way which, in the 
reviewer's opinion, renders it conceivable that the imputation of am- 
biguity, at least, was not altogether unfounded. 


Sermons preached in St. George's Chapel, Albemarle Street. To which is 
added an Essay on the Prophectes relative to Christ. By the Rev. Wm. Webb 
Ellis, M.A., Minister of the Chapel, London: Rivingtons, and Hatchard. 
1838. 8vo, pp. 328. 


Tuts is a pleasing volume of Sermons; the subjects are useful and 
important; the language easy, eloquent, and persuasive. They 
observe a kind of order, each being rendered, in some degree, intro- 
ductory of that which follows. One or two of them contain a hasty, 
but tolerably faithful sketch of the chief evidences of Christianity. 
To these is appended an essay on the prophecies relative to Christ, as 
being somewhat illustrative of some of the foregoing discourses, 


Vout. XIV .—Oct. 1838. 3 L 
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although it has been already published in a separate form. In this, 
some important points are touched upon, and it is well worthy the 
attention of those who have not the time or means of studying the 
subject more closely. The author first considers prophecy in general, 
its nature, and the laws of interpretation; then the peculiar prophecies, 
collectively and separately, relative to Christ; and lastly the particular 
circumstances in the life and ministry of our Saviour which are con- 
nected with their fulfilment. 


Sermons on Doctrine and Practice. By the Rev. T. T. Haverfield, B.D., Rec- 
tor of Goddington, Oxon, Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, and Al- 
ternate Morning Preacher at St. Anne’s, Westminster. In2 vols. Vol. LI. 
London: W. Straker. 1838. post 8vo. pp. 264. 


Tue reviewer not having seen Mr. Haverfield’s former publication 
cannot speak of the present volume comparatively ; but he feels confi- 
dent that by those who admired the first, the second will be equally 
well received. The Sermons are so unassuming and convincing that 
they cannot fail to communicate both pleasure and profit. 


Spiritual Life Delineated, with the Detection and Exposure of some of the 
Popular Errors of the Day. In Five Parts. By the Rev. Thomas Watson, 


B.A., Minister of St. Philip’s, Pentonville. London: Seeley and Burnside. 
1838. post 8vo. pp. 408. 


Ir is a common fault in works of this description, that the picture 
is too highly coloured for a true representation. Sentiments and ex- 
pressions are made to flow from the mouths of those whose previous 
life has been such that it may well be wondered whence they could 
have stolen them, for that they should proceed from their own store- 
house is next to impossible. We know, too, that in almost every case 
it is much easier to raise an objection than to reduce one, and hence 
arises a mischief of which many well-intentioned writers are quite un- 
aware ; for the sake of an opportunity of explaining some doctrine, or 
enforcing some precept, they introduce a character either acting or 
speaking diametrically opposite, and arguing in the most plausible 
manner. These objections are very strongly put, and the defence, on 
the contrary, frequently very feebly maintained. Now in the work 
before us, the intention is to expose some of the popular errors of the 
day, and to delineate the gradual progress of an individual from the 
first sudden conviction to a state of perfect spiritual knowledge. 

In the whole of this there is much plain truth set forth, much whole- 
some advice given, but the whole so overwrought as to lose much of 
its efficiency from unlikelihood of its being practically and individually 
applied, Noone will recognise the popular errors of the day, as they 
are here given, as his own; no one will be able to estimate his own 
condition by that of Philemon, the hero of the tale. The language, 
too, though not nearly so much so as in some similar works, is still of 
that peculiar caste as to be thoroughly intelligible only to a certain 
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class, The explanations, many of them, in the endeavour to render 
them clear and full, are rather elaborate and bewildering. 

The five parts into which the book is divided are entitled, the In- 
fancy, the Childhood, the Manhood, the Paternal State, and the Old 
Age, of Philemon ; in each of which he is thrown into situations, and 
experiences feelings, supposed to be applicable to all who have made the 
same advances as himself. He is first introduced to the reader as a 
young man forcibly impressed by a sermon he has just heard delivered 
by his parish minister, to whom he is afterwards introduced by his 
friend Timotheus, and with whom he holds many subsequent conver- 
sations. He describes himself as having believed that if he “ did but 
attend church, take the sacrament four times a year,—that is to say, on 
all our great festivals,—and keep the sabbath and not profane it, and 
lead a good and regular life, all must be well.” 

He then passes through all the various stages between the beginning 
and end of such a course; such as godly sorrow—power of tempta- 
tion—rejoicing in spirit—growth in grace —self-confidence—back- 
sliding—misgivings, &c. 

In each of these he holds conversations with Epaphras, or Timotheus, 
and in many of them he meets with other characters. Timotheus in- 
troduces him to the household of faith, where he falls in with Abraham, 
who speaks much of the dealings of God with his soul, alludes to the 
trial respecting his beloved son Isaac; also makes an observation or 
two which strike him amazingly: and it was not a little interesting to 
hear what fell from those two men of God, Caleb and Joshua. 
Again, in shewing that the visible church of Christ consists of a mixed 
multitude, Timotheus is made to express himself thus :—‘ Now Phile- 
mon has been lately, to my knowledge, in company with Balaam, 
Dathan, Demas,... sau, Felix...Ham...Ishmael, Jezebel, Korah, Lu- 
cifer,”’ &c.; giving a description of the character of each, and shewing 
the effect of their example and opinions on Philemon, In the chapter 
headed “The Form otf Godliness without the Power,” there are some 
lively specimens of a style of conversation which is not very unusual, 
but very reprehensible ; rather exaggerated, perhaps, but still suffi- 
ciently near the truth to carry conviction to those who are willing to be 
convinced. Upon one or two of the more important subjects, Epa- 
phras is supposed to give his views in writing, and they appear as 
short essays. 

The doctrines, generally, are fairly treated, though that of Election 
is pressed rather hard; and some of the author’s opinions upon the 
operation and growth of grace, or at least the way in which he expresses 
them, are rather unsatisfactory. 


Help to the Reading of the Bible. By E. Nicholls, M.A., Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, Curate of St. John’s, Walthamstow, Author of “ Sunday Exercises 
on the Morning and Evening Services of the Church.”” London: Rivingtons. 
1838. Small 8vo. pp. 284. 

ALTOGETHER this is rather a nice little book, and there is much useful 

biblical information contained in it, in an easy and compendious form. 

It is divided into eight chapters, which contain as follow :—Divine 
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Authority of the Bible illustrated—Purpose for which the Bible was 

iven—The Great Truths of the Bible gradually revealed—On the 
Right Interpretation of the Bible—On the Government of the Jews— 
On the Public Worship of the Jews—Some Account of Jewish Sects, 
and other orders of men mentioned in Scripture—Short Account of the 
Books of the Old and New Testaments. To each of these chapters is 
added a list of questions, as a sort of exercise to the student. The 
author’s method of illustrating his subject is clear and natural; thus, 
for instance, in c. ii. sec. 3, on the Interpretation of the Doctrines, 
Promises, Precepts, &c. of the Scriptures, he recommends, “ lst, To as- 
certain whether you rightly understand ANY DocTRINB, compare the in- 
ferences you would draw from it with those drawn in Seripture. 2nd, 
To observe the practical object with which every doctrine of scripture 
is introduced, the duty to which it calls us, and the motive it supplies 
for the discharge of it.’’ 

Again, section 7, “On the Importance of comparing Scripture with 
Scripture,” he thus begins—“ The danger of quoting detached passages 
of scripture, without a reference to their connexion or the light which 
other parts of God’s word may throw upon their interpretation, is seen 
in the fact that the devil thus quoted scripture in order to lead our Lord 
to sin. (Matt. iv. 6.)’”’ His first rule is, therefore, “ Attend to the im- 
mediate context, i. e., what goes before or follows a particular sentence, 
verse, or chapter; for instance, John ix. 3, ‘Neither hath this man 
sinned, nor his parents;’ Rom. iii. 23, ‘All have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God.’ But the context of the former passage 
shews the meaning to be, that his blindness was not the punishment 
of any particular sin; and that therefore neither he nor his parents had 
sinned in the way the Jews thought they had.” There isa useful 
section on “ Words used in different Senses;’’ also, on “ The Difficulties 
and seeming Contradictions of the Bible,” shewing that they generally 
arise from ignorance and inattention. Somme parts, also, of the sections 
on prophecy are very good, but the instance of aNTicuRIsT is neither 
judicious nor strictly applicable. 


A Vindication of the Book of Genesis, By the Rev. Fowler de Johnsone, Writer 
on Divinity. London: Groombridge. 1838. 8vo. pp. 350. 
Tue title of the work, and a statement in the title page, that it is 
“ addressed to the Rev. Wm. Buckland, D.D., Professor of Geology, 
&c., Christ Church, Oxford, wherein his objections to the first chapter 
of Genesis are met, the stumbling stone removed, and the texts in 
the three first chapters fully explained in the spirit of the word, from 
the beginning of the book of Genesis to the Revelation of St. John the 
Divine,” led the reviewer to believe, as it would any other sober- 
minded individual, that he had taken up a reasonable book ; but his 
surprise was great, as will be that of the unfortunate reader who may 
have purchased the volume from the recommendation of its high- 
sounding title, to find an address to his courtesy, in which, after very 
properly saying that “ human learning is distinguished as true know- 
edge only when it brings man acquainted with his duty to God,” the 
author thus proceeds,—“ It, (that is, human learning,) therefore, all 
should seek as the superior wisdom, whence branches the saving streams 
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to water and illumine the garden of souls, impregnating with celestial 
fire that, flowing from, guides them to, the fountain sun, wherein 
breathes to bloom eternal spring.” 

In the same style of language is a long introductory prayer. Still 
the reviewer was in hopes that he should find something in the work 
itself to compensate him for such an absurd beginning, but again was 
he disappointed. The whole book is written in accordance with this 
unseemly attempt at something out of the common way. One more 
specimen he will favour the reader with,—the summing up of the history 
of the creation of the earth :—“ Having been led to view the parent 
earth, a feeble, trembling, timorous mass, in the abyss of sorrow buried, 
cloked in the night of helplessness, and that then it pleased Him at 
whose bidding she assumed her form, in spirit to hover upon her liquid 
flow, disposing her instructive will, and causing her inclining, to em- 
brace the luminary at the moment when light shone in her from the 
Word generating a body to be called earth, though then unformed 
was her figure, a vacuum being unfurnished ; from his eternity Jehovah 
in counsel holy named earth, though I am the Almighty Generator 
as yet had not to her bosom sent his creating luminary ; therefore, as 
is seen in the second part, ‘ darkness was upon the face of the deep’ !” 

It can be but of little consequence what are the peculiar opi- 
nions of the writer of such a work as this, but among the rest, 
he describes the word roid to mean empty, a mere shadow without 
substance. He denies that Satan appeared visibly in the form of 
a serpent, because the serpent was more subtle than any beast 
of the field, and to Adam was given dominion over a//—that he 
therefore was merely “the spiritual serpent working in the earthy 
nature of Eve, inflaming her material life. He gives blue, green, and 
red, as the three primitive colours of the rainbow. “ Draped in glory’s 
robe, the blue may remind us that, the earth was once destroyed by 
water, the green, that fertility, seed time, and harvest, shall continue while 
time may be; and the red may denote that earth shall be changed 
by fire.’ But the reader will look in vain for any serious refutation 
of Dr. Buckland’s opinions. Ifthe book of Genesis or any other part 
of scripture had only Mr. De Johnsone to depend upon, it would soon 
fall a prey to scepticism and infidelity. The reviewer, however, must 
in justice say, that although a mistaken, there appears to be a well- 
meaning spirit breathing through the book, and that some truth is con- 
tained in it, though nearly concealed in a vast heap of nonsense. If 
the author seriously thinks he has written a useful and clever book, he 
is much to be pitied ; if, on the contrary, he has done it in a flippant 
mood, he deserves to be severely censured. But who is the author ?— 
his seems a curious name ; and what does he mean by styling himself 
“ Writer on Divinity ?’’ He seems certainly disposed to earn a right 
to the ea for he is about to publish a second volume, expla- 
natory of Holy Writ. 

The reviewer should have stated before that the work is divided into 
seven parts, which have already been published separately, and is con- 
ducted in the form of a dialogue between Trutu and INPIDELITY. 
Some of Infidelity’s questions are simple enough, but Truth’s answers 
anything but edifying. 
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The Opening of the Sealed Book in the Apocalypse shewn to be a Symbol of 
a Future Republication of the Old Testament. By Richard Newton Adams, 
D.D., Fellow of Sydney Sussex College, and Lady Margaret’s Preacher in the 
University of Cambridge. London: J. W. Parker. 8vo. pp. 230. 1838. 

Tuk object of this work is to shew that the sealed book of the Ist 

verse of the 5th chapter of the Revelation is the Old Testament; 

that the sealing up of that book means that the authentic copy—namely, 
that originally laid up in the Temple at Jerusalem, is now lost; that 
the unsealing means that it shall eventually be found; and that when 
found, its contents shall be so different from those which we at present 
take to be the Old Testament, as to clear up the difficulties in the 
prophecies, and shew in what manner they have been, or shall be ful- 
filled. In order to this, Dr. Adams divides his work into four parts. 
After stating his subject, he arranges the writers upon it into three 
classes—namely, those who refer the predictions to events already 
passed, those who refer them to events now passing, and those who 
refer them to events yet future. He again divides them into those 
who mention the subject incidentally, aud those who write upon it 
professedly. From all these he cites passages to shew that for the 
first six hundred years the sealed book was generally interpreted as 
signifying the Old Testament ; that a gradual change took place in 
opinions until, at the beginning of the 14th century, the present system 
of interpretation assumed an established form, but that this was only 
the natural progress of error, arising from their mistaking the meaning 
of the word ‘ unsealed ;’ that they should have interpreted it literally 
in the sense of discovering what is lost, whereas they considered it 
more in the sense of unveiling the prophecies and removing the 
mystery that hung over them; that by degrees the book was taken 
to comprehend the sacred books generally, then the prophecies in 
them, then the events of futurity, until at length it was received 
only in a symbolical sense, as relating to the general judgment; that 
the prophetic revelations in the sprees instead of relating, as was 
at first conceived, to the second coming of Christ, were by degrees 
considered to signify the progress of events in the Christian church 
from the apostolic ages to the end of all things. Having established, 
as he believes, the fact that at first the sealed book was conceived to 
be the Old Testament, and that there is much manifest inconsistency 
in the numerous interpretations of the Apocalypse generally, the 
author then endeavours to ascertain the right meaning of the word 

to seal; in order to this he quotes Isaiah viii. 13, 18, and xxix. 9—24, 

but chiefly depends on Dan. ix. 24, viii. 26, and xii. 4, 9, 13; that 

it cannot mean fulfil, for that many prophecies concerning Jesus 

Christ yet remain unfulfilled; that neither can it mean put an end 

to prophecy so that there shall be no more prophesying, for that the 

Apocalypse itself is a standing refutation of such an interpretation ; 
that the sealing of the vision and prophecy was judicially withdraw- 
ing the light from those who had refused to walk in it, and so become 
the children of light; and that therefore the sealing up the book is 
actually withdrawing from their custody the copy of the law. The 
author then argues, that the only way in which he can account for the 
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commentaries of the authors whom he quotes, with any degree of con- 
sistency, is this,—that according to their view of the matter, the 
sealed book means simply the Old Testament, and that this became 
unsealed at the first coming of the Messiah, and thus generally, as 
the reviewer conceives, that the sealing was at the time of utterance 
of the prophecy, and the unsealing its fulfilment. But the author's 
own idea is, that the authentic copy of the book was withdrawn 
from the world at the destruction of Jerusalem, and sealed up under 
the custody of Rome. : 

Part III. seems chiefly devoted to the consideration of the fate of 
the sacred books at the destruction of Jerusalem; and he brings for- 
ward passages from Josephus to shew that the copy of the law—i.e., 
the Pentateuch—was borne in triumph, and laid up in the emperor's 
palace; but that Josephus himself, at his own request, was permitted 
to retain in his own possession some of the sacred books. And here 
the author appears to make much confusion between the sacred books 
generally, and the Old Testament in particular, and in no slight de- 
gree to shake his former argument in favour of the literal interpreta- 
tion of the word “ book,” for he seems altogether to fail in shewing 
that any authentic copy of the scriptures was treasured up at Rome. 
That the Pentateuch and some of the sacred books were conveyed 
thither is sufficiently evident; but the reviewer conceives that the 
author has here been tempted into a conclusion which makes for his 
hypothesis. From the subsequent silence upon these books he argues 
that they must now be in existence, that they never were removed 
from Rome, and that therefore they are now there; and in a con- 
cluding chapter he offers a conjecture, having some show of proba- 
bility, provided all his foregoing points are carried out, that these 
books are now lying in some secret recess of the library of the Vatican. 
This is the true meaning which the author gives to the word “ sealing 
up ;’’ and the unsealing, consequently, is to be their discovery and re- 
publication. These, he thinks, will throw so much light upon the 
prophecies, both of the Old and New Testaments, as to be the mystical 
unsealing of the visions of the prophecies. 

The reviewer, in conclusion, must remark, that he cannot fully ap- 
preciate the value of the passages quoted by Dr. Adams, in respect of 
their support to his arguments; nor can he altogether agree in the 
conclusions he draws from them, even as to the more probable part of 
the hypothesis, but with many of them he entirely differs in opinion. 
He is sorry that he cannot adopt the author’s recommendation, and 
enter upon the consideration of the question entirely free from preju- 
dice in favour of those interpretations which he has hitherto been ac- 
customed to receive as most in accordance with the spirit and true end 
of prophecy—that these things are told us beforehand, that when they 
do come to pass we may believe that we have been forewarned of them, 





Scriptural Studies,—the Creation, the Christian Scheme, the Inner Sense, By 
the Rev. W. H. Tucker, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder, and Co. 8vo. pp. 490. 1838. 

Tus wish of the author of this work seems to be to send the student 

to the study of the scriptures with different views from those usually 
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brought to the task. He thinks that, generally speaking, the purpose 
of God in suffering his servants from time to time to write the sacred 
history by the help of inspiration, particularly Moses, is not suffi- 
ciently borne in mind; that God could not render his divine assist- 
ance to such a work merely for the purpose of transmitting an 
authentic history ; that the volume itself, from the minuteness with 
which some circumstances of apparently lesser moment are related, 
and the cursory manner in which others apparently of greater mo. 
ment are mentioned, and the long intervals so frequently occurring 
without any notice at all, bears evidence that some mystery is veiled, 
some future revelation intended. The author commences with an in- 
teresting dissertation on the Mosaic history of the CREATION, in which 
he very fairly exposes the inconsistencies of many interpretations that 
have been given by those who have endeavoured to reconcile with it 
the geological discoveries of later years. And he offers some very 
feasible suggestions of his own, but does not altogether escape the 
charge of inconsistency which he lays on others. The reader who 
attentively peruses this division will no doubt detect many erroneous 
conclusions, though it must be allowed that they do not materially in- 
terfere with the plan of the work. 

The author next, under the head of raz Curistian ScHEMR, endea- 
vours to trace the operation of the Trinity throughout the whole of 
God's dealings with the world, and in so doing to shew that in the 
Pentateuch especially was the Christian dispensation manifested, and 
that the interposition of the Son or Gop is indispensably requisite in 
reconciling the otherwise glaring inconsistencies in the Mosaic narra- 
tive. In order to this, he enters into a lengthened consideration of 
almost every instance of the manifestation of the presence of God, 
whether in the form of an angel, or in the sound of a voice; and he 
thinks that, in his view of the subject, the passages which speak of 
God,—as, that no man hath seen God at any time, nor hath any one 
heard the voice of God,—so repeatedly met with in the scriptures, fully 
bear him out. One instance in which the author thinks the interposi- 
tion of the Son of God to be perfectly clear, at page 144, is from 
Gen, xviii. :—“ And the Lord appeared unto him in the plains of 
Mamre, and he sat in the tent door in the heat of the day, and he lift 
up his eyes and looked, and, lo, three men stood by him,” &c. The 
author upon this proceeds to shew how that one only speaks, and the 
other two remain silent. This one has the power of life and death ; 
he has come to minister judgment; he also has power to save: these 
things are communicated to Abraham after they have left his tent, and 
he subsequently addresses this one as the chief. Two then leave, 
and immediately there is an alteration in the mode of speech; to this 
the reader’s attention is particularly directed, as shewing that the 
man—the angel—the messenger from God whom he has received into 
his tent—is no other than the Lord (Jehovah) Christ—the ruler—the 
viceregent of the Father upon earth. 

Having in this manner passed through the sacred writings, the au- 
thor next proceeds to display the inner sense of scripture; which is, 
that the whole Mosaic history is typical of the Christian dispensation, 
—that though interpreters have taken some of the prominent features 
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of the Mosaic, and applied them to the Christian, dispensation, they 
have not sufficiently viewed it in the light of two corresponding chains, 
in which link answers to link,—that even the minutest transaction in 
the Mosaic history prefigures something in the Christian dispensation. 
Thus, for instance, though the passage of the Israelites through the 
Red Sea is considered as prefigurative of Christian baptism, that here 
they interpret too much according to the letter of the apostle’s words, 
and do not see that to preserve consistency and beauty in the parallel, 
Israel in Egypt represented the unbaptized Christian. But further, in 
the actions of Jesus Christ he sees some hidden mystery hitherto un- 
discovered, something emblematical of the state of man, Thus, 
Luke, v. 2, 3, to thrust out a little from the land and launch out into 
the deep. ‘The former passage represents the mind of the multitude 
requiring the elements of knowledge; the latter that of those disciples 
who were to experience the full powers of his doctrine. The water 
stands as emblematical of truth—i. e., Christianity. 

‘The reader must judge for himself from these specimens how fer 
the author’s views of study and interpretation accord with his own. 
In the reviewer's opinion, he steps beyond the limits of sound inter- 
pretation, That there is much mystery yet undiscovered lying under 
some of the apparently plain truths of scripture, as well as in those 
passages which have hitherto baffled the efforts of interpreters, is more 
than probable; but that all scripture should be so circumstanced is by 
no means likely, though Mr. Tucker seems to think it is. At the 
same tine it must be remarked, that he has offered some valuable 
suggestions which the student may improve, and in many instances he 
has thrown some light upon passages which were obscure. 





The Rampart, a Church of England Magazine. Nos. 1,2, and3, London: 
Hatchards; York, Bellerby. 

Tuts little work seems, from its contributors, to belong rather to the 
uorth of England, and from the ability of several of the articles, will, 
it is not doubted, be useful and valuable. ‘The cheap circulation of 
well-chosen extracts, with now and then an original essay from a 
good hand, must do good. ‘The editor will pardon his reviewer for 
saying that the letter respecting the nunnery should not have been 
inserted. The insinuation as to the priest’s being an unmarried man, 
unless the writer really has ground for believing anything guilty, is 
very wrong indeed, and virtually amounts to a libel. Will the pub- 
lication again of Messrs. Gregg’s and Maguire’s disputes do good? 
Was it, that is to say, a wise, or temperate, or even a proper dispute 
to be held in public ? 


The following discourses deserve more notice than this magazine 
‘an afford to single sermons :— 

Mr. Horne’s Coronation Sermon; one on the Apostolical Commis- 
sion, by the Rev. S. Fox; Archdeacon Pott’s Coronation Sermon, 
(from him everything deserves attention) ; Mr. Vogan’s (the Bampton 
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Lecturer) Sermon on the Apostolical Succession, with a large body of 
Notes, enforcing and proving the doctrines of the sermon; Dr. Hook's 
plain, powerful, and excellent Sermon on the Church, (about which 
such excessive nonsense and falsehood have been put forth.) 


Mr. Collyer, of Wroxham, has printed a Visitation Sermon before 
the Bishop of Norwich, in which he strongly advocates the support of 
those societies in which Christians of different denominations join ; 
Mr. Dalton, of Wolverhampton, a Sermon preached extempore, very 
earnestly enforcing ministerial duties. 

The Bishop of Exeter’s Speech on the Roman-catholic Oath, re- 
published separately. 

Mr. Yarrell’s British Birds has arrived at an eighth number, and 
the beauty of the work seems to increase. 


The reviewer is very glad to announce another work on Natural 
History, by a very able person, Mr. Rymer Jones. It is called “ A 
General Outline of the Animal Kingdom ;’’ and from Mr. Jones’s 
well known ability cannot fail to be useful and interesting. The first 
number, after some general remarks on classification, goes into the 
history of spunges and polyps. 


The “ London Churches” have arrived at their twenty-first number, 
which contains St. Andrew’s, Holborn; St. Peter’s, Saffron Hill; and 
St. Michael's, Queenhithe. The cheapness and goodness of this pub- 
lication have already been noticed. 


Mr. Jordan, curate of Somerton, has replied to Dr. Fawssett’s Ob- 
servations on the Low-Church Party, in the famous sermon in which 
he particularly attacked the high church party. 


« A Clergyman of the Church of England” has sent a “ Letter to 
the Magistrates” on a most important subject, the appointment of the 
chaplains to workhouses. 
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INCOMES OF POPISH PRIESTS IN IRELAND. 


Tue following statement, made by the Rev. Thomas William Dixon, now a 
clergyman of our church, we extract from the Dublin Protestant Guardian : — 

I was, in the year 1816, parish priest of Dunfeeny, in the diocese of Killala, 
there being no other priest in the parish but myself. At the suggestion of the 
bishop, I vacated that parish for one of greater value, called Kilmore Erris, of 
which the then parish priest, the Rev. Charles Everard, was superannuated, 
receiving from me, during his life, a sum of 30/. per annum, conditioning that 
he was in no wise to interfere in the duties of the parish, which were all to be 
performed by me, receiving, accordingly, all the emoluments. The dues pay- 
able to a priest were as follows—viz. : 
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A charge of 2s. 6d. on each house or family ; gross total of 


families, 800 - - - - - - - -{L£100 O O 
Collection of corn, worth Is. 3d. from each house —- - 50 0 O 
Collections on Christmas Day, and Easter Sunday, by a rule 

in the parish, 6d. each time off each house - - - 40 0 0 


Confession of the younger people in the parish, making an 


average of two in each family, at 6d. each at Christmas 40 0 O 
Ditto at Easter - - - - - - 40 0 0 
40 Marriages, at 1/. 8s. od. each - - - - - 56 6 8 
150 Baptisms, at 3s. 4d. each - - - - - 9 0 0 
Legacies on death, average 40, at 10s. each, including the 

price of a mass to remove the soul from purgatory - - 20 0 0 
Charge for anointing, Is. ld. each time ; average number of 

times, 200 - - - - - - - - - 1016 8 
Making offices for sick or diseased cattle, at 1s. 1d. for each 

office, average number, 150 - - . - - oor § 
Private masses for private individuals, price varying - - 15 0 0 

£405 5 10 


TO BE DEDUCTED. 


The old priest’s charge - - - - = = = £30 0 0 
40 half guineas to be paid to the bishop, out of the mar- 
riages, his charge being half a guinea for each marriage in 


the diocese - - - - - - - - - 2215 O 
Two guineas to the bishop as an annual rate for the holy 

oils - - - - - - - - - - 2 5 6 

Two ditto for dinners at his own table - - 7. +e 

Two ditto for procuring oats for his horses - - - 2 5 G 

£59 11 6 

Bad debts and paupers estimated at - - 4514 4 





£105 5 10 
Leaving a clear income of - - - - . - 300 O O 


In the above statement I have not included the advantages of living at the 
charge of the parishioners, who are obliged to feed the priest, his horse, and 
servant, and that in the most expensive manner. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(Ir is a disgusting duty to call public attention to the two following advertise- 
ments, published during this month in a London newspaper; and to ask 
whether such profanation should be tolerated in a country professedly Chris- 
tian. | 

‘* What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common.” 


Tue Christian lady who in faith, as before the Lord, put forth a short appeal 
in behalf of a fellow creature, formerly living in dishonourable affluence, but 
afterwards as a blood- washed, pardoned, and consequently, dear sister in 
Christ, submitting to sharpest, severest privations, rather than enjoy luxuries 
in sin, now desires publicly to thank God, in that he made her worthy to be 
an instrument for his glory and for creature good in this matter ; and so has 
graciously allowed her to have several sweet and spontaneous letters, replied 
to by her with pleasure, from some of his own, loved dear children, with a 
little of his gold and silver enclosed—freely, ungrudgingly, and unsuspiciously 
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offered to Him from whom it came to them. 
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May his rich comfort and bless- 
ing rest on these parties. To other persons, who, alas! dare not venture to 
throw forth a sovereign without investigation, and particulars, and references, 
she now replies to their letters of inquiry thus: An act of faith can never be 
recognised as such, but by the eye and heart of faith. To the world and mere 
professor, a pure act of faith is the act of a madman or fanatic. If sense is 
to be fully satisfied, surely faith must recede, and give place to judgment. 
Therefore, the particulars given in answer to inquiries into this delicate sub- 
ject, which, from its very nature, must be so far secret, not for the sake 
of the advertiser—she cares nothing about her unworthy name, so that 
it be only written in the Lamb’s book of life—but for the sake of the poor 
friend alluded to, are to be found in the Epistle of James, ii. 15, 16; and the 
only references given are to the all-searching eye of God, and to the day of 
judgment, when every work shall be brought to the light. If these particulars 
and references be not deemed sufficient, in this matter, for the Christian, then 
may the Lord be graciously pleased to arouse his church from her slumbering 
state ;—and if they be not enough for professors, may God the Holy Ghost be 
pleased in mercy to quicken the dead souls to the praise and the glory of the 
Father, who giveth to his chosen both grace and a welcome in the Beloved, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, his co-equal Son, and the express image of his person. 
The money received is in all 7/. 11s., with which a bed has been purchased, 
and other articles of absolute necessity, and a part of the rent paid. The dear 
sister in Christ has no idea whence come the supplies, except that they are 
from the Lord. They consist of two rush chairs, a small deal table, a box 

conte con. four blankets, and an enclosure by post of half a sovereign from 
Mrs. G. V. W., and Mr. S. P. T. Myddleton square; ‘* A Friend to the 
Daan Leeds, 1/.; a 5l. note from G. A. J., Bromsgrove; and 1/. 1s. 
from Watton, Norfolk, Rev. W. H. Parker. May God bless the gift, the 
giver, and the receiver !—N.B. A sovereign has been since received from S.C., 
Office of the Record. 

Address, E. V. E., care of Mr. Ayres, newsman, 18, University-street, 
Gower-street. 
‘* We walk by faith, not by sight.” 


THE REV. ALGERNON SYDNEY THELWALL, AND PERCY CHAPEL, LONDON, 







To the Noble and AfMuent of the Citizens of Zion.— My friends in Christ,- 
| beg leave respectfully to remind you, that the above spacious and beautiful 
chapel is to be disposed of; and as I have heard that there are persons be- 
longing to the high church party who desire it, and who, in possessing it, 
would not, certainly, preach ‘* Christ the power of God unto salvation,” | 
am led forth, as I believe, by the Lord’s workings in my soul, to propose that 
you should come forward with haste, and helping Mr. Thelwall with the gold 
and the silver which the Lord has lent you, so furnish him with the means, 
that he may lay down the greater part of the sum required for the possession 
of the chapel, and leave the remainder on mortgage. It may here be asked, 
Hlas Mr. Thelwall been consulted? I answer, as before God, No. Nota 
living mortal will be acquainted with this proposition till the paper reaches 
the Record Office. Mr. Thelwall I have not spoken to for nearly two years ; 
but Mr. Thelwall is a man of God—a servant of Christ—a holy liver in pri- 
vate—a faithful, zealous servant of his glorious Master in the pulpit—and a 
fre juent preacher at Percy Chapel. He lives by faith; and, by faith, he will 
e that his duty is to gather up any crumbs that fall from his sovereign Mas- 
ter’s table. Mr. Thelwall's ears are unstopped to hear the words, “ This is 
the way, walk thou in it,” when God the Spirit leads in paths before un- 
known. If, therefore, this appeal to the rich to come forward with their gold, 
and to the poor to lend a little silver, or even copper, to the Lord, is from 
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himself, surely heaven and earth shall be overturned ere the appeal can fail of 
being answered. And if it be not of God, it will be as water spilled on the 
ground, which cannot be gathered up again, and so shall rest: yet still be as 
a memorial to the glory of God in faith—which laughs at impossibilities ; : 
delights in insignificant means ; rejoices, with a joy unspeakable, to magnify 
the grandeur and greatness of our Triune God; and to put the insect, man, 
into the dust before his Majesty. This faith has levelled the bulwarks of a 
fortified city with the blast of a ram's horn:—has quenched the nature of 
fire :—has turned water into blood before the enemy :—and stopped the mouth 
of the hungry lion. It can remove mountains, and it brings down the invi- 
sible God to our sight, senses, apprehension, and grasp—for it says, * I will 
not let thee go, except thou bless me.”’ On this foundation let me stand. 
A few thousand pounds will be required; but what are thousands or millions 
with the Lord? It remains, then, to give the addresses ; and sure | am, that 
the Rev. Henry Beamish, the Rev. T. B. Paget, the Rev. Dr. Holloway, the 
Rev. T. B. Baker, the Rev. Peter Hall, the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, of 
the Establishment; or, the Rev. J. H. Evans, the Rev. J. Leifchild, the Rev. 
‘T. Stratton, the Rev. IT. Cumming, or any other true and dear child of God, 
and minister of Christ, would kindly take charge of any sums, and deliver 
them at once, either at the office of the Record, or to the Rev. A. S. Thelwall, 
Secretary to the Trinitarian Bible Society, Exeter Hall, who is well able, as 
a conscientious, upright, holy Christian, to take care of that which a magni- 
ficent God entrusts freely to his stewardship, without being fettered by 
treaties, &c. That the Lord may bless this appeal to his own glory, is the 
prayer of 

An Eartuen Vessev, tN ITs MEASURE, FILLED Witn Ricues ETerNAL, 

(Though not possessed of half-a-sovereign in the world; and, consequently, 
obliged to borrow money for this advertisement—and thus is God magnified 
in the weakness of the means he uses, and for ever adored be his great name.)” 


(It is due to Mr. Thelwall, though it is hoped that it is quite unnecessary, 
to say that the Editor neither supposes, nor imagines that any one else can 
suppose, Mr. Thelwall to have had any connexion, direct or indirect, with this 

7} 
business. 
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\N ACT TO ABRIDGE TILE HOLDING OF BENEFICES IN PLURALITY, 
AND TO MAKE BETTER PROVISION FOR THE RESIDENCE OF 
llik CLERGY. 


ANNO PRIMO ET SECUNDO VICTORLE REGIN VE, CAP. CVI. 
(14th August, 1838. 
L < ’ 


H. 8.c. 13. 57 G. 3. ¢, 99. Both Acts now wholly repealed ; saving as to 
Penalties already incurred, or Licences already granted, 


Wuerreas an act was passed in the twenty-first year of the reign of King 
Henry the Eighth, intituled “ An Act that no Spiritual Persons shall take to 
ferm of the King, or any other person, any Lands or Tenements for Term of 
Life, Lives, Years, or at Will, &c.; and for Pluralities of Benefices ; and for 
Residence,” the whole of which recited act (excepting only such parts as 
relate to pluralities of benefices) has since been repealed by an act passed in the 
lifty-seventh year of the reign of King George the Third, intituled “ An Act to 
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consolidate and amend the Laws relating to Spiritual Persons holding of 
Farms; and for enforcing the Residence of Spiritual Persons on their Bene- 
fices ; and forthe Support and Maintenance of Stipendiary Curates in England :” 
And whereas it is expedient to consolidate and amend the said laws, and to 
restrain the holding of pluralities, and to make further provision for enforcing 
the residence of spiritual persons upon their benefices, and to limit the ex- 
emptions from such residence ; and also to make further provision respecting 
the appointment and support of stipendiary curates in England: be it there- 
fore enacted by the Queen’s most excellent majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this present 
parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that so much of the 
said recited acts as is now in force shall be, and the same is hereby repealed, 
save and except only such part of the said last-recited act as repeals certain 
acts and parts of acts therein particularly recited: provided always, that 
nothing herein contained shall exempt any person from any penalties incurred 
under the said last-recited act before the time of passing this act, or take away 
or affect any proceedings for recovery thereof, whether commenced or not 
before the passing of this act, or shall annul or abridge any licence granted 
under the provisions of the said last-recited act before the time of passing 
this act. 


Not more than Two Preferments to be held together ; 


2. And be it enacted, that from and after the passing of this act no spiritual 
person holding more benefices than one shall accept and take to hold there- 
with any cathedral preferment, or any other benefice ; and that no spiritual 
person holding any cathedral preferment, and also holding any benefice, shall 
accept and take to hold therewith any other cathedral preferment or any other 
benefice ; and that no spiritual person holding any preferment in any cathedral 
or collegiate church shall accept and take to hold therewith any preferment 
in any other cathedral or collegiate church; any law, canon, custom, usage, 
or dispensation to the contrary notwithstanding: provided, that nothing 
hereinbefore contained shall be construed to prevent any archdeacon from 
holding, together with his archdeaconry, two benefices, under the limitations 
hereinafter mentioned with respect to distance, joint yearly value, and popu- 
lation, and one of which benefices shall be situate within the diocese of which 
his archdeaconry forms a part, or one cathedral preferment in any cathedral 
or collegiate church of the diocese of which his archdeaconry forms a part, 
and one benefice situate within such diocese, or to prevent any spiritual person 
holding any cathedral preferment, with or without a benefice, from holding 
therewith any office in the same cathedral or collegiate church the duties of 
which are statutably or accustomably performed by the spiritual persons 
holding such preferment. 


Nor Two Benefices, unless within Ten Miles of each other ; 


3. And be it enacted, that, except as hereinafter provided, no spiritual 
person holding any benefice shall accept and take to hold therewith any other 
benefice, unless it shall be situate within the distance of ten statute miles from 
such first-mentioned benefice. 


Nor if Population of One such Benefice is more than 3000, or joint yearly 
Value shall exceed 10001, 


4. And be it enacted, that, except as hereinafter provided, no spiritual 
person holding a benefice with a population of more than three thousand 
persons shall accept and take to hold therewith any other benefice having, at 
the time of his admission, institution, or being licensed thereto, a population 
of more than five hundred persons; nor shall any spiritual person holding a 
benefice with a population of more than five hundred persons accept and take 
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to hold therewith any other benefice having, at the time of his admission, 
institution, or being licensed thereto, a population of more than three thousand 
persons ; nor shall any spiritual person hold together any two benefices if, at 
the time of his admission, institution, or being licensed to the second benefice, 
the value of the two benefices jointly shall exceed the yearly value of one 
thousand pounds. ; 


If yearly Value of One of said Benefices be less than 1501., and the Population 
shall exceed 2000 persons, the Two may be held jointly, after Statement of 
Reasons by the Bishop.— Proviso as to Residence on larger Parish. 


5. And be it enacted, that in case the bishop or bishops, as the case may 
be, to whom any two benefices within the distance of ten miles from each 
other shall respectively be subject, which, under the provision hereinbefore 
contained, might not be holden together, but one of which benefices shall be 
below the yearly value of one hundred and fifty pounds, and the population of 
which shall exceed two thousand persons, shall think it expedient that the 
incumbent of one of such benefices should be permitted to hold the said two 
benefices together, the said bishop or bishops shall be at liberty, upon appli- 
cation made to him or them for that purpose by such incumbent, to state in 
writing, under his or their hand or hands, the reason why such benefices should 
be holden together, and in such case it shall be lawful for the said incumbent 
to hold the said two benefices together: provided always, that in the last- 
mentioned case the bishop of the diocese within which such benefice having 
a population exceeding two thousand persons is situate may from time to 
time, if he shall so think fit, by an order under his hand and revocable at any 
time, require that such incumbent should keep residence on and personally 
serve such benefice during the space of nine months in each year; and if me 
incumbent shall not, in obedience to the terms of such order, and until the 
same be revoked, reside on and personally serve such benefice, he shall be 
liable to all the penalties for non-residence imposed by this act, notwithstand- 
ing he may have a legal exemption, permanent or temporary, from residence, or 
may be resident on some other benefice of which he may be possessed, or may 
be performing the duties of an office, and the performance of the duties of 
which might in other cases be accounted as residence on some benefice : pro- 
vided always, that such spiritual person may, within one month after service 
upon him of any such order, appeal to the archbishop of the province, who 
shall confirm or rescind such order as to him may seem just and proper. 


Licence or Dispensation to hold together any Two Benefices must be obtained 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


6. Provided always, and be it enacted, that before any spiritual person shall 
be allowed to hold any two benefices together under any provision of this act 
it shall be necessary for such person to obtain from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury for the time being a licence or dispensation for the holding thereof, 
which licence or dispensation the said archbishop is hereby empowered to 
grant under the seal of his office of faculties, upon being satisfied as well of 
the fitness of the person as of the expediency of allowing such two benefices 
to be holden together, and that such licence or dispensation shall issue in such 
manner and form as the said archbishop shall think fit; and for such licence 
or dispensation there shall be paid to the registrar of the said office the sum 
of thirty shillings and no more, and to the seal-keeper thereof the sum of two 
shillings and no more; and that no stamp duty, nor any other fee, save as 
hereinbefore mentioned, shall be payable on the licence or dispensation to be 
granted as aforesaid, nor shall any confirmation thereof be necessary ; nor 
shall it be required of any spiritual person applying for any such licence or 
dispensation to give any caution or security, by bond or otherwise, before such 
licence or dispensation is granted ; and if the said Archbishop of Canterbury 
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shall refuse or deny to grant any such licence or dispensation as aforesaid, it 
shall be lawful for her majesty, if she, by the advice of her privy council, shal! 
think fit, upon application by the person to whom such licence or dispensation 
shall have been refused or denied, to enjoin the said archbishop to grant such. 
licence or dispensation, or to shew to her majesty in council sufficient cause to 
the contrary, and thereupon to make such order touching the refusal or grant 
of such licence or dispensation as to her majesty in council shall seem fit; and 
such order shall be binding upon the archbishop. 
A Statement of certain Particulars to be made by every Spiritual Person to thi 
Bishop of the Diocese previous to application for a Licence or Dispensation, 
— Bishop may make Inquiry as to the Ace urac ‘y of Statement.— Bishop to 
transmit a Certificate to the Archbishop of ‘Canterbur y, setting forth Copy 
of the Statement made to the Bishop, and other Particulars. 


7. And be it further enacted, that where any spiritual person shall be 
desirous of obtaining a licence or dispensation for holding together any two 
benefices, such spiritual person shall, previously to applying for the grantof such 
licence or dispensation, deliver to the bishop of the diocese where both bene- 
fices are situate in the same diocese, or to the bishops of the two dioceses 
where such bencfices are situate in different dioceses, a statement in writing 
under his hand, verified as such bishop or bishops respectively may require, 
according to a form or forms to be promulgated from time to time by th 
Archbishop of Canterbury and approved by the Queen in council, in which 
statement such spiritual person shall set forth, according to the best of his 
belief, the yearly income arising from each of the said benefices, separately, on 
an average of the three years ending on the twenty-ninth day of September 
next before the date of such statement, and the sources from which such 
income is derived, and also the yearly amount, on an average of the same 
period of three years, of all taxes, rates, tenths, dues, and other permanent 
charges and outgoings, to which the same benefices are respectively subject, 
and also the amount of the population of each of the said benefices, to be com- 
puted according to the last returns made under the authority of parliament, 
and also the distance between the two benefices, to be computed according to 
the directions of this act; and it shall be lawful for the bishop to whom such 
statement shall be delivered to make any inquiry which he may think right as 
to the correctness of the same in respect to the benefices or benefice within 
his diocese; and such bishop is hereby required, within the space of one 
month after he shall have received such statement as aforesaid, to transmit to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury a certificate under his hand, in which certifi- 

cate such bishop shall set forth or shall annex thercto a copy of the statement 
delivered to him as aforesaid, and shall thereby certify the amount at which he 
considers that the annual value and the population of each of the two benefices 
(where both benefices are situate in the same diocese) and the distance of the 
said two benefices from each other, or the amount at which he considers the 
annual value and the population of the benefice within the diocese of such 
bishop (where the two benefices are situate in different dioceses) and the 
distance of such benefice from the other benefice, ought to be taken, with re- 
spect to the licence or dispensation in question; and whenever both or either 
of the benefices shall be in the diocese or jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a certificate shall be made out in manner aforesaid by the arch- 
bishop, and shall be retained by him. 


How annual Value of Two Benefices to be held together by Dispensation to 
be estimated, 


And be it further enacted, that in estimating the annual value of any 
benefice for the purpose of any such certificate as aforesaid, it shall be lawful 
for the archbishop or bishop by whom such certificate shall be made, and 
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every such archbishop and bishop is hereby directed, to deduct from the gross 
amount of the yearly income arising from such benetice all taxes, rates, tenths, 
dues, and other permanent charges and outgoings to which such benefice shall 
be subject, but not to deduct or allow for any stipend or stipends to any sti- 
pendiary curate or curates, nor for such taxes or rates in respect of the house 
of residence on any benefice or of the glebe land belonging thereto as are 
usually paid by tenants or occupiers, nor for monies expended in the repair or 
improvement of the house of residence and buildings and fences belonging 
thereto. 


Certificate to be deposited in Office of Faculties ; and be conclusive Evidence 
of Value, Population, and Distance. 


And be it further enacted, that the certificate or certificates to be trans- 
mitted to or retained by the Archbishop of Canterbury as aforesaid shall be 
deposited in the said office of faculties, and in the event of the required licence 
or dispensation being granted, shall for the purposes of this act be conclusive 
evidence of the annual value and population of each of the benefices to which 
the same shall relate, and of their distance from each other; and the registrar 
of the faculties shall and he is hereby required to produce such certificate or 
certificates to any person who may require to inspect the same. 


In other cases how annual Value to be estimated. 


And be it further enacted, that for all the other purposes of this act the 
annual value ofall benefices shall be the net annual value thereof, to be estimated 
inthe same manner as is hereinbefore directed for the purpose of any such cer- 
tificate as aforesaid ; and that it shall be lawful for the court before whom any 
suit shall be depending for the recovery of any penalty or forfeiture under this 
act, and for any bishop acting under any of the provisions of this act, to make 
or cause to be made such inquiries and call for such evidence as such court or 
bishop shall think fit, and otherwise to proceed upon the best information 
which such court or bishop may be able to procure for estimating in manner 
aforesaid the annual value of any benefice ; and with respect to the same, the 
decision of such court or of such bishop, founded on such evidence or other 
information, shall be final and conclusive, save when appealed from in due 
course of law. 


ant pie of Preferment contrary to this Act vacates the former Preferment. 


And be it enacted, that if any spiritual person holding any cathedral 
pre es rment or benefice shall accept any other cathedral preferment or benefice, 
and be admitted, instituted, or licensed to the same, contrary to the provisions 
of this act, every cathedral preferment or benefice so previously held by him 
shall be and become ipso facto void, as if he had died or had resigned the same, 
any law, statute, canon, usage, custom, or dispensation to the contrary not- 
withstanding : and if any spiritual person holding any two or more benefices 
shall accept any cathedral preferment or any other benefice, or if any spiritual 
person holding two or more cathedral pre ferments shall accept any benefice, 
or if any spiritual person holding any cathedral preferment or preferments, 
and benefice or benefices, shall accept another benefice, he shall, before he is 
instituted, licensed, or ie any way admitted to the said cathedral preferment 
or benefice, in writing under his hand, declare to the bishop or bishops within 
whose diocese or dioceses any of the ci ithedral preferments or benefices pre- 
viously holden by him are situate, which cathedral preferment and benefice, 
or which two benefices, (such two benefices being tenable together under the 
provisions of this act,) he proposes to hold together, and a duplicate of such 
declaration shall by such spiritual person be transmitted to the registry of the 
diog ese, and be there filed; and immediately upon any such spiritual person 
being instituted, licensed, or in any way admitted to the cathedral preferment 
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or benefice which he shall have accepted as aforesaid, such cathedral prefer- 
ment or preferments, benefice or beaefices, as he previously held, and as he 
shall not as aforesaid have declared his intention to hold, or such benefice as 
shall not be tenable under the provisions of this act with such newly-accepted 
benefice, shall be and become ipso facto void, as if he had died or had resigned the 
same; and if such spiritual person shall in any such case refuse or wilfully omit 
to make such declaration as aforesaid, every cathedral preferment and benefice 
which he previously held shall be and become ipso facto void as aforesaid : 
provided always, that nothing herein contained shall be construcd to affect the 
provision hereinbefore made with respect to archdeacons, or with respect to 
spiritual persons holding, with any cathedral preferment, and with or without 
a benefice, offices in the same cathedral or collegiate church. 


Present Rights of Possession saved. 


12. And be it enacted, that nothing hereinbefore contained shall be con- 
strued to prejudice or affect the right of possession in any cathedral preferment 
or benefice to which any spiritual person shall have been collated, admitted, 
instituted, or licensed, or which shall have been otherwise granted to any 
spiritual person before the passing of this act, unless he shall, after the passing 
of this act, accept or take some cathedral preferment or benefice contiary to 
the provisions of this act. 


Saving of other Rights. 


13. And be it enacted, that nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
to prevent any spiritual person possessed of one or more than one benefice at 
the time of the passing of this act, and to whom or in trust for whom the 
advowson of, or the next presentation or nomination to, any other benefice has 


been conveyed, granted, or devised by any deed or will made before the twenty- 
third day of December, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven, from 
taking the said last-mentioned benefice, and holding together such benefice, and 
any one such first-mentioned benefice (although the benefices to be held to- 
gether be not within the limits nor under the joint yearly value, nor the 
sbaprung: thereof under the amount, prescribed by this act), but so neverthe- 
less that the said two benefices be such as might have been held together 
before the passing of this act by dispensation duly g ranted and confirmed ; 
and the bishop of the diocese in which such second or “ie benefice is situate 
shall and may, after a licence or dispensation shall have been obtained by such 
spiritual person as is by this act required for holding two benefices together, 
admit, institute, or license such spiritual person thereto, anything herein 
contained to the contrary notwithstanding; unless such spiritual person, after 
the passing of this act, and before he shall be so admitted, instituted, or 
licensed to such second or other benefice as aforesaid, shall have accepted and 
taken any cathedral preferment or any other benefice, the holding of which with 
such second or other benetice would be contrary to the provisions of this act. 


Saving as to former Chaplains to the House of Commons, 


Provided also, and be it enacted, that nothing hereinbefore contained 
shall be construed to prevent the Reverend Frederick Vernon Lockwood, the 
Reverend Edward Repton, or the Reverend Temple Frere, formerly chaplains 
to the House of Commons, from taking and holding with any ‘benetice of 
which any of them was in possession at the time of the passing of this act, 
any cathedral preferment, or any benefice which may be conferred on them 
or either of them by her majesty in consideration of their respective services 
as such chaplains, although any such benefices be not within the limits, nor 


under the joint yearly value, nor the population thereof under the amount, pre- 
scribed by this act. 
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Acts 37 H. 8. c. U1. and 17 C. 2. c. 3. for uniting Churches, repealed ; 


15. And whereas it is expedient to alter and amend the provisions made by 
an act passed in the thirty-seventh-year of the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth, intituled “ An Act for the Union of Churches not exceeding the value 
of Six Pounds ;” and by another act passed in the seventeenth year of the 
reign of King Charles the Second, intituled ‘‘ An Act for uniting Churches in 
Cities and Towns Corporate :” be it enacted, that the said last-recited acts 
shall be and the same are hereby repealed. 


And their Provisions re-enacted and extended. 


16. And be it enacted, that whenever it shall appear to the archbishop of 
the province, with respect to his own diocese, and whenever it shall be repre- 
sented to him by the bishop of any diocese, or by the bishops of any two 
dioceses, that two or more benefices, or that one or more benefice or benefices, 
and one or more spiritual sinecure rectory or rectories, vicarage or vicarages, 
in his or their diocese or dioceses, being either in the same parish or contiguous 
to each other, and of which the aggregate population shall not exceed one 
thousand five hundred persons, and the aggregate yearly value shall not ex- 
ceed five hundred pounds, may with advantage to the interests of religion be 
united into one benefice, the said archbishop of the province shall inquire into 
the circumstances of the case; and if on such inquiry it shall appear to him 
that such union may be usefully made, and will not be of inconvenient extent, 
and that the patron or patrons of the said benefices, sinecure rectory or rec- 
tories, vicarage or vicarages respectively i is or are consenting thereto, such 
consent being “signified in writing under the hands of such patron or patrons, 
the said archbishop shall, six weeks before certifying such inquiry and con- 
sent to her majesty as hereinafter directed, cause, with er to his own 
diocese, a statement in writing of the facts, and in other cases a copy in writ- 
ing of the aforesaid representation, to be affixed on or near the principal outer 
door of the church, or in some public and conspicuous place in each of such 
benefices, sinecure rectories, or vicarages, with notice to any person or persons 
interested that he, she, or the ‘y may, within such six weeks, shew cause in writ- 
ing under his, her, or their hand or hands, to the said archbishop against such 
union, and if no sufficient cause be shewn within such time, the said arch- 
bishop shall certify the inquiry and consent aforesaid to her majesty in coun- 
cil, and thereupon it shall be lawful for her majesty in council to make and 
issue an order or orders for uniting such benefices, sinecure rectory or rec- 
tories, vicarage or vicarages, into one benefice, with cure of souls, for ecclesi- 
astical purposes only ; and it shall be lawful for her majesty in council to give 
directions for re gulating the course and succession in which the patrons, if 
there be more than one patron, shall present or nominate to such united 
benefice from time to time as the same shall become vacant, and for determin- 
ing, if such united benefice shall be in two dioceses, to which of such dioceses 
such benefice shall belong ; and such order or orders shall be registered in the 
registry or registries of the diocese or respective dioceses to which such united 
benefice shall be determined to belong, and to which either or any of the united 
benefices, sinecure rectories, or vicarages shall have belonged when separate, 
which order or orders the registrar or registrars of such diocese or respective 
dioceses, immediately on the receipt thereof, are hereby required to register 
accordingly ; and such order or orders shall thence forth be binding on all 
parties whatsoever ; ; and if at the time of the registration of such order or 
orders all the benefices, sinecure rectories, or vicarages ordered to be united 
shall not be holden by the same incumbent, then if any of such benefices, 
sinecure rectories, or vicarages shall at such time be vacant, and if not, then 
upon every avoidance, until all the said benefices, sinecure rectories, or vicar- 
ages but one shall come to be holden by the same incumbent, the patron of 
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the vacant benefice or benefices, sinecure rectory or rectories, vicarage o1 
vicarages, shall be bound to present or nominate, and the bishop shall be 
bound to admit and institute or license, to the vacant benefice or benefices, 

sinecure rectory or rectories, vicarage or vicarages, the incumbent of the other 
or one of the other benefices, sinecure rectory or rectories, vicarage or 
vicarages so ordered to be united; and if both or all, as the case may be, 
shall be holden by the same incumbent at the time of the registration of such 
order or orders, or all but one of the said benefices, sinecure rectories, or 
vicarages shall at such time be vacant, then immediately, or otherwise on the 
first avoidance of either or any of such benefices, sinecure rectories, or 
vicarages, after all but one shall have come to be holden by the same incum- 
bent, the said benefices, sinecure rectory or rectories, vicarage or vicarages, 
shall become permanently united together, and shall be and be deemed and 
taken to be one benefice, with cure of souls, to all intents and purposes, 
unless and until the same shall be afterwards disunited in the manner herein- 
after enacted: provided always, that notwithstanding any such union the 
parishes or places of which such united benefice shall consist shall continue 


distinct as to all secular rates, taxes, charges, duties, and privileges, and in all 
other respects except as hereinbefore specitied. 


Glebe Lands, Sc. may in certain cases be excepted out of any United Benefice to 
augment the Provision for any other adjoining poor Benefice by an epeersige ; 


in such manner that the Augmentation shall be situate within the Limits | 
such other Be nefice. 


17. And be it enacted, that when it shall further appear to the archbishop 
of the province, with respect to his own diocese, or it shall be further repre- 
sented to him by the bishop of any other diocese, that the total income of any 


benefice or benefices, sinecure rectory or rectories, vicarage or vicarages, pro- 
posed to be united as aforesaid, would be larger than sufficient for the due 
maintenance and support of the incumbent of the benefice when united, and 
that the whole or some specified part or parts of the glebe lands, tithes, rent- 
charges, tenements, and hereditaments belonging to the benefice or benefices 
sinecure rectory or rectories, vicarage or vicarages proposed to be united, or 
any of them, might and could, with advantage to the interests of religion, be 
excepted out of such union, and be exchanged for certain other lands, tithes, 
tenements, and hereditaments, or any of them, in some other specified bene - 
fice situate in the same diocese, and having no competent provision belonging 

thereto, and that the lands, tithes, tenemeate. or hereditaments propose d to 


be given in exchange for such excepted lands, tithes, 


rent-charges, tene- 
ments, 


or hereditaments might with like advantage be granted, conveyed, 
and assured as a further perpetual endowment for the incumbent of such last- 
mentioned benefice, and that the patron or patrons of the said benefice o1 
benefices, sinecure rectory or rectories, vicarage or vicarages respectively, and 
the incumbent or incumbents for the time being thereof respectively ,or of such 
thereof as shall not be then vacant, and the owner or owners, impropriator 01 
improptiators of such lands, tithes, tenements, or hereditaments respectively 
so proposed to be given in exchange is or are consenting thereto, such consent 
to be signified in writing under their respective hands, it shall be lawful for 
the said archbishop, after inquiring into such further matter, to certify in like 
manner as aforesaid such further circumstances to her majesty in council, and 
thereupon it shall be lawful for her majesty, in and by such order as aforesaid, 
or any other order or orders, to direct that such first-mentioned lands, tithes, 
rent-charges, tenements, and hereditaments shall be excepted out of such 
united benefice, and be granted, conveyed, and assured unto such owner or 
owners, impropriator or impropriators, as aforesaid, in exchange for an equal 
value of lands, tithes, tenements, or other hereditaments, situate or arising 
Within the limits of such benefice, to be by such owner or owners, impropria- 
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tor or impropriators, granted, conveyed, and assured for the further endow- 
ment of such other benefice; and such order or orders shall be registered in 
the register of the diocese to which such united benefice and other benefice 
shall belong, and which order or orders the registrar of such diocese, imme- 
diately on the receipt thereof, is hereby required to register accordingly, and 
such order or orders shall thenceforth be binding on all parties whatsoever ; 
and such lands, tithes, tenements, and hereditaments, so directed to be granted, 
conveyed, and assured to such owner or owners, impropriator or impropriators, 
as aforesaid, shall, immediately upon and after the execution and inrolment in 
manner hereinafter directed of the deed or deeds, instrument or instruments 
hereinafter mentioned, be for ever freed and discharged of and from all estate, 
right, title, and interest whatsoever of all and every the incumbent or incum- 
bents for the time being of the said benefices, sinecure rectory or rectories, 
vicarage or vicarages so to be united, and become and be subject and liable in 
every respect to all and singular the uses, trusts, estates, and charges of or to 
which the lands, tithes, rent-charges, tenements, or other hereditaments so 
granted, conveyed, or assured by such owner or owners, impropriator or im- 
propriators, for such further endowment as aforesaid, may at the time of such 
execution have been subject or liable; and that such last-mentioned lands, 
tithes, rent-charges, tenements, or other hereditaments, so granted, conveyed, 
and assured by such owner or owners, impropriator or impropriators, for such 
further endowment as aforesaid, shali in like manner become and be for ever 
annexed to such other benefice for the further endowment of which the same 
shall be so granted, conveyed, and assured, and be held and enjoyed for ever 
by the incumbent for the time being thereof, as part of the endowment thereof, 
treed and discharged of aud from all uses, trusts, estates, and charges what- 
soever to which the same respectively or any part thereof were or was before 
subject or liable. 


Such Conveyances in Exchange to be by Deed in Writing, under the Hands and 
Seals of all parties interested, to be inrolled in Chancery. 


18. Provided always, and be it further enacted, that all such grants, con- 
veyances, and assurances as aforesaid shall be made by a deed or deeds, in- 
strument or instruments in writing, under the hand and seal or hands and seals 
of the patron or patrons of the benefice or benefices, sinecure rectory or rec- 
tories, vicarage or vicarages, affected thereby, and of the owner or owners, im- 
propriator or inpropriators, of the lands, tithes, tenements, and hereditaments 
so to be given in exchange as aforesaid; and the bishop of the diocese for the 
time being shall testify his approval thereof by being a party and affixing his 
episcopal seal thereto; and the incumbent or incumbents for the time being 
of such of the said benefice or benefices, sinecure rectory or rectories, vicarage 
or vicarages, as shall not be then vacant, shall testify his or their approval by 
being a party or parties to and signing the same respectively, and shall be the 
party or parties by whom the grant, conveyance, and assurance to be made or 
executed to such owner or owners, impropriator or impropriators as aforesaid 
shall be made and executed; and such deed or deeds, instrument or instru- 
ments in writing, shall be inrolled in her majesty’s high court of chancery 
within six calendar months after the execution thereof respectively, or else 
have no operation under this act. 


Approval of Bishop of the Duwcese. 


19. Provided always, and be it enacted, that the approval of the said bishop, 
testified as aforesaid, shall be conclusive that the lands, tithes, rent-charges, 
tenements, and hereditaments so to be granted, conveyed and assured under 
or by virtue of the provisions aforesaid were respectively of the proper value 
required by this act, and were respectively granted, conveyed, and assured in 
due accordance with the provisions aforesaid. 
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20. Provided also, and be it enacted, that from and after the passing of this 
act it shall not be lawful to unite two or more benefices into one benetice in 
any other form or manner or uader any other circumstances than is herein- 
before provided ; and that if any such union shall be made in any other form 
or manner or under any other circumstances than as it is hereinbefore pro- 
vided, the same shall be void to all intents and purposes whatsoever; any 
statute, law, canon, custom, or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Provisions fur partly disuniting united Benefices. 


21. And whereas from the increase of population, or from other circum- 
stances, it may be expedient that two or more benefices which have been here- 
tofore united or which may be hereafter united under the provisions of this 
act should be disunited; be it enacted, that when two or more benefices shall 
have been united or may be hereafter united into one benefice, and, with respect 

to his own diocese, it shall appear to the archbishop of the province, or the 
bishop of any diocese shall represent to the said archbishop of the province, 
that one or more of the benefices within his diocese of which such united 
benefice shall consist may be separated therefrom with advantage to the inter- 
ests of religion, the said archbishop shall inquire into the circumstances of the 
case, and if on such inquiry it shall appear to him that such union may be 
usefully dissolved, so far as respects such benefice or benefices, he shall, 
weeks at least before certifying such inquiry to her majesty as hereinafter 
directed, cause with respect to his own diocese a statement in writing of the 
facts and in all other cases a copy in writing of the aforesaid representation to 
be affixed on or near the principal outer door of the church or in some public 
and conspicuous place in each of the benetices forming part of the united bene- 
fice, with notice to any person or persons interested that he, she, or they may 
within such six weeks shew cause in w riting under his, her, or their hands to 
the said archbishop against any such disunion; and if no sufficient cause be 
shewn within such time the archbishop shall certify the inquiry and consent, 
when the patron’s consent is necessary, to her majesty in council, and there- 

upon it shall be lawtul for her majesty to issue an order for separating such 
last-mentioned benefice or benetices from such united benefice, and for declar- 
ing the rights of patronage of the several patrons if there be more than one 
patron, and such order shall be registered in the registry of the diocese to 
which such united benefice shall belong, which order the registrar of such 
diocese, immediately on the receipt thereof, is hereby required to register ac- 
cordingly ; and thereupon immediately, if such united benefice shall be then 
vacant, otherwise on the first av oidance thereof, such union shall be ipso facto 
dissolved so far only as regards such benefice or benefices so proposed to be 
separated from such united benefice, but in all other respects shall remain in 
full force and effect, and thenceforward such last-ment.oned benefice or bene- 
fices shall be and be deemed and taken to be a separate and distinct benefice 
or benefices to all intents and purposes whatever as if no such union had 
taken place, and the patron or patrons thereof shall and may according to the 
terms of such order present or nominate thereto respectively, and so from time 
to time upon each and every avoidance of the same: provided always, that no 
benefices which have been united for more than sixty years before the passing 
of this act shall be disunited without the consent in writing of the patron or 
patrons thereof. 


Incumbent may resign one or more of disunited Bencfices, and Patron may present. 


22. And be it enacted, that in any case in which her majesty in council 
shail have issued any such order as aforesaid for separating one or more bene- 
ices from such united benefice it shall be lawful tor the incumbent thereof, if 
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such united benefice shail be full at the time of issuing such orcer, to resign 
the benefice or benefices so proposed to be separated as aforesaid from such 
united benefice ; and thereupon it shall be lawful for the respective patron o1 
patrons of such last-mentioned benefice or benetices to present or nominate 
thereto, in the same manner as if such united benefice had been vacant at the 
time of issuing such order. 


Portion of Glebe &c. may be assigned to each of the dissevered Benefices ; 


23. And be it enacted, that whenever two or more benefices which have at 
any time been united into one benefice shall be disunited and become separate 
benefices under the provisions of this act, whether the order for disunion shall 
extend to the whole number of benefices of which such united benefice con- 
sisted, or to one or more of such benefices only, it shall be lawful for her ma- 
jesty in council, on the recommendation of the archbishop of the province, 
with the consent of the patron or patrons of such benefices respectively (such 
consent to be signified in writing under the hands of such patron or patrons), 
to assign and attach such portion of the glebe lands, tithes, moduses, rent- 
charges, or other endowments or emoluments belonging to or arising or accru- 
ing within the limits of such united benefice to each of such benefices respec- 
tively, as to her majesty in council shall seem fit, notwithstanding such pro- 
portion of glebe land, tithes, rent-charges, moduses, or other endowments or 
emoluments, or any part thereof, may not arise or accrue within the limits of 
the benetice to which the same shall be so assigned and attached as aforesaid, 
or may not have belonged thereto, and also to divide and apportion between 
such benetices all such charges and outgoings as before the disunion thereof 
were imposed upon the whole united benefice, and in the case of mortgages 
with the consent of the mortgagees in writing under their hands and seals. 


And shall belong to the Incumbent. 


24. And be it enacted, that all such lands, tithes, rent-charges, moduses, or 
other endowments or emoluments, when so assigned and attached as afore- 
said, shall belong to, and the same and the rents and profits thereof shall be 
recoverable by, the incumbent of the benefice to which the same shall have 
been so assigned and attached. 


More than one House may be provided in disunited Bene fices. 


25. And whereas by an act passed in this present session of parliament, 
intituled, “An Act to amend the Law for providing fit houses for the Bene- 
ficed Clergy, provision is made in certain cases for selling the residence house 
and appurtenances belonging to any benefice, together with a certain portion 
of land contiguous thereto, and for applying the proceeds of such sale to the 
erection or purchase of some house, or the purchase of an orchard, garden, or 
land for the residence and occupation of the incumbent of such benefice : and 
whereas it may happen that in the case of benefices disunited under the pro- 
Visions of this act, or divided or separately endowed under the provisions of 
two acts passed in the fifty-eighth year and in the fifty-ninth year of his ma- 
jestvy King George the Third, for building and promoting the building of addi- 
tional churches in populous parishes, and for amending and rendering more 
effectual the said act, the existing benefice house may be inconveniently 
situated for any one of such disunited parishes, or of the divisions of such 
divided benefices, or mav be on too large and expensive a scale to be conve- 
niently maintained by the incumbent of any such disunited or divided bene- 
fice; be it enacted, that all the provisions of the said recited act of this present 
session relating to the sale of the house, gardens, orchards, appurtenances, or 
land attached to any benefice, and the application of the proceeds of such sale, 
shall be and be deemed applicable to the case of any benefice divided or sepa- 
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rately endowed under the provisions of the said acts, or either of them, of hi 
majesty King George the Third, and of any benefice disunited under the pro- 
visions of this act; and that the proceeds of such sale may be applied and 
disposed of by the governors of the bounty of Queen Anne in and towards the 
erection or purchase of such and so many houses, or in and towards the pur- 
chase of so many gardens or appurtenances, or of so much land as shali be 
required for the residence of an incumbent, within each of the parishes so dis- 
united, or each of the divisions of the benefices so divided, in such proportions 
within each such benefice respectively as shall be approved by the archbishop 
of the province, with the consent of the patron and ordinary, and (if the 
benefice be full) of the incumbent of the benefice, such consents to be signified 
in writing under their respective hands, and shall be confirmed by her majesty 
in council. 


Provisions for annexing isolated places to the contiguous Parishes, or making them 
separate Benefices. 


And whereas in some instances tithings, hamlets, chapelries, and othe: 
places or districts may be separated from the parishes or mother churches to 
which they belong with great advantage, and places altogether extra-paro 
chial may in some instances with advantage be annexed to parishes or dis 
tricts to which they are contiguous, or be constituted separate parishes for 
ecclesiastical purposes ; be it enacted, that when, with respect to his own dio 
cese, it shall appear to the archbishop of the province, or when the bishop of 
any diocese shall represent to the said archbishop that any such tithing, hamlet, 
chapelry, place, or district within the diocese of such archbishop, or the diocese of 
such bishop, as the case may be, may be advantageously separated from any 
parish or mother church, and either be constituted a separate benefice by itselfor 
be united to any other parish to which it may be more conveniently annexed, « 
to any other adjoining tithing, hamlet, chapelry, place, or district saredtiiel 
or extra-parochial, so as to form a separate parish or benefice, or that any 
extra- parochi: il place may with advantage be annexed to any parish to whic h 
it is contiguous, or be constituted a separate parish for ecclesiastical purposes 
and the said archbishop or bishop shall draw up a scheme in writing (the 
scheme of such bishop to be transmitted to the said archbishop for his consi- 
deration), describing the mode in which it appears to him that the alteration 
may best be effected, and how the changes consequent on such alteration in 
respect to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, glebe lands, tithes, rent-charges, and 

other ecclesiastical dues, rates, and payments, and in respect to patronage and 
rights to pews, may be made with justice to all parties interested ; and if the 
) Matron or patrons of the benetice or benefices to be affected by such alteration 
shall consent in writing under his or their hands to such scheme, or to such 
modification thereof as the said archbishop may approve, and the said arch 
bishop shall, on full consideration and inquiry, be satisfied with any such 
scheme or modification thereof, and shall certity the same and such consent as 
aforesaid, by his report to her majesty in council, it shall be lawful for het 
majesty in council to make an order for carrying such scheme, or modification 
thereof, as the case may be, into effect; and such order, being registered in 
the registry of the diocese, which the registrar is hereby required to do, shall 
be forthwith binding on all anaoes: whatsoever, including the incumbent or 
incumbents of the benefice or benefices to be affected thereby, if he or they 
shall have consented thereto in writing under his or their hands; but if such 
incumbent or incumbents shall not have so consented thereto the order shall 
not come into operation until the next avoidance of the benefice by the incum- 
bent objecting to the alteration, or by the surviving incumbent. objecting, it 
more than one shall object thereto ; and in such case the order shall forthwith, 


after such avoidance, become binding on all persons whatsoever. 
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Power of adjusting Disputes arising out of the foregoing Alterations. 


- 
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27. And whereas the changes effected by virtue of the provisions aforesaid 
for uniting or disuniting benefices, and for altering the contents of parishes, 
may, When the orders for those purposes respectively come into operation, 
raise doubts and create disputes not foreseen at the time when such orders may 
have been made respecting ecclesiastical jurisdiction, glebe lands, tithes, rent- 
charges, and other ecclesiastical dues, rates, and payments, patronage, right 
to pews, and the definition of local boundaries; be it enacted, that it shall be 
lawful for her majesty in council, at any time within five years after such 
orders respectively shall come into full operation, if occasion shall arise, to 
make a supplemental order for removing such doubts and settling such dis- 
putes; and every such supplemental order shall have the same force and effect 
as if it had formed part of the original order made under the provisions of this 
act: provided always, that in every case in which the contents of parishes 
shall be so altered such alteration shall not in any way affect the secular 
rates, taxes, charges, duties, or privileges of such parishes, or of any part of 
them. 


Spiritual Persons not to take to farm for Occupation above Eighty Acres without 
consent of the Bishop, and then nol heyoud seven years, under penalty of 40s, 
per Acre. 


28. And be it enacted, that it shall not be lawful for any spiritual person 
holding any cathedral preferment or benefice, or any curacy or lectureship, or 
who shall be licensed or otherwise allowed to perform the duties of any eccle- 
siastical office whatever, to take to farm for occupation by himself, by lease, 
grant, words, or otherwise, for term of life or of years, or at will, any lands 
exceeding eighty acres in the whole, for the purpose of occupying or using or 
cultivating the same, without the permission in writing of the bishop of the 
diocese specially given for that purpose under his hand ; and every such per- 
mission to any spiritual person to take to farm for the purpose aforesaid any 
greater quantity of land than eighty acres shall specify the number of years, 
not exceeding seven, for which such permission is given; and every such spi- 
ritual person who shall without such permission so take to farm any greates 
quantity of land than eighty acres, shall forfeit for every acre of land above 
eighty acres so taken to farm the sum of forty shillings for each year during or 
in which he shall so occupy, use, or cultivate such land contrary to the provi- 
sion aforesaid. 


No Spiritual Person, beneficed or performing Ecclesiastical Duty, shall engage in 
Trade, or buy to sell again for Profit or Gain. 


29. And be it enacted, that it shall not be lawful for any spiritual person 
holding any such cathedral preferment, benefice, curacy, oF lectureship, or 
who shall be licensed or allowed to perform such duties as aforesaid, by him- 
self or by any other for him or to his use, to engage in or carry on any trade 
or dealing for gain or profit, or to deal in any goods, wares, or merchandize, 
unless in anv case in which such trading or dealing shall have been or shall 
be carried on by or on behalf of any number of partners exceeding the number 
of six, or in any case in which any trade or dealing, or any share in any trade 
or dealing, shall have devolved or shall devolve upon any spiritual person, or 
upon any other person for him or to his use, under or by virtue of any devise, 
bequest, inheritance, intestacy, settlement, marriage, bankruptcy, or insol 
vency; but in none of the foregoing excepted cases shall it be lawful for such 
spiritual person to act as a director or managing partner, or to carry on such 
trade or dealing as aforesaid tn person 
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Not to extend to Spiritual Persons engaged in keeping Schools, or as Tutors, & 
in respect of anything done, or any buying or selling in such employment ; 
to selling anything bona fide bought for the Use of ‘the Family, or to being a 
Manager, &c., im any Be nefit or Life or Fire Assurance Soc iety ; or buying 
and se lling Cattle, §c., for the use of his own Lands, &c. 


30. Provided always, and be it enacted, that nothing hereinbefore contained 
shall subject to any penalty or forfeiture any spiritual person for keeping a 
school or seminary, or acting as a schoolmaster or tutor or instructor, or 
being in any manner concerned or engaged in giving instruction or education 
for profit or reward, or for buying or selling or doing any other thing in rela- 
tion to the management of any such school, seminary, or employment, or to 
any spiritual person whatever for the buying of any goods, wares, or mer- 
chandizes, or articles of any description, which shall without fraud be bought 
with intent at the buying thereof to be used by the spiritual person buying the 
same for his family or in his household, and after the buying of any such 
goods, wares, or merchandizes, or articles, selling the same again or any parts 
thereof which such person may not want or choose to keep, although the same 
shall be sold at an advanced price beyond that which may have been given for 
the same; or for disposing of any books or other works to or by means of any 
bookseller or publisher; or for _— a manager, director, partner, or share- 
holder in any benefit society, or fire or life assurance society, by whatever 
name or designation such society may have been constituted; or for any buy- 


ing, or selling again for gain or profit, of any cattle or corn or other articles 
necessary or convenient to be bought, sold, kept, or maintained by any spiri- 
tual person, or any other person for him or to his use, for the occupation, 
manuring, improving, pasturage, or profit of any glebe, demesne lands, or 
other lands or hereditaments which may be lawfully held and occupied, pos- 


sessed, or enjoyed by such spiritual person, or any other for him or to his use ; 
or for selling any minerals the produce of mines situated on his own lands; so 
nevertheless that no such spiritual person shall buy or sell any cattle or corn 


or other articles as aforesaid in person in any market, fair, or place of public 
sale. 


Spiritual Persons illegally trading may be suspended, and for the Third Offence 
deprived, 


And be it enacted, that if aay spiritual person shall trade or deal in 
any manner contrary to the provisions of this act, it shall be lawful for the 
bishop of the diocese where such person shall hold any cathedral preferment, 
benefice, curacy, or lectureship, or shall be licensed or otherwise allowed to 
perform the duties of any ecclesiastical office whatever, to cause such person 
to be cited before his chancellor or other competent judge, and it shall be law- 
ful for such chancellor or other judge, on proof in due course of law of such 
trading, to suspend such spiritual person for his first offence for such time not 
exceeding one year as to such judge shall seem fit; and on proof in like man- 
ner before such or any other competent ecclesiastical judge of a second offence 
committed by such spiritual person subsequent to such sentence of suspension, 
such spiritual person shall for such second offence be suspended for such time 
as to the judge shall seem fit; and for his third offence be deprived ab officio 
et beneficio, and thereupon it shall be lawful for the patron or patrons of any 
such cathedral preferment, benefice, lectureship, or oftice to make donation or 
to present or nominate to the same as if the person so deprived were actually 
dead; and in all such cases of suspension the bishop during such suspension 
shall sequester the profits of any cathedral preferment, benefice, lectureship, or 
office of which such spiritual person may be in possession, and by an order 


under his hand direct the application of the profits of the same respectively, 
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after deducting the necessary expences of providing for the due performance of 
the duties of the same respectively, towards the same purposes and in the 
same order, as near as the difference of circumstances will admit, as are 
hereinafter directed with respect to the profits of a benefice sequestered in case 
of non-compliance after monition with an order requiring a spiritual person to 
proceed and reside on his benefice, save that no part of such profits shall be 
paid to the spiritual person so suspended nor applied in satisfaction of a 
sequestration at the suit of a creditor; and in case of deprivation the bishop 
shall forthwith give notice thereof in writing under his hand to the patron or 
patrons of any cathedral preferment, benefice, lectureship, or office which the 
said spiritual person may have holden in the manner hereinafter required with 
respect to notice to the patron of a benefice continuing under sequestration for 
one whole year, and thereby becoming void, and any such cathedral prefer- 
ment or benefice shall lapse at such period after the said notice as any such 
last-mentioned benefice would under the provisions of this act lapse: pro- 
vided always, that no contract shall be deemed to be void by reason only of 
the same having been entered into by a spiritual person trading or dealing, 
either solely or jointly with any other person or persons, contrary to the pro- 

visions of this act; but every ‘such contract may be enforced by or against 
such spiritual person, either solely or jointly with any other person or persons, 
as the case may be, in the same way as if no spiritual person had been party 
to such contract. 


Penalties for Non-residence, on Incumbent not having a Licence or Exemption, 
unless he be resident on another Benefice. 


32. And be it enacted, that every spiritual person holding any benefice shall 


keep residence on his benefice, and in the house of residence (if any) belonging 
thereto ; and if any such person shall, without any such licence or exemption 
as is in this act allowed for that purpose, or unless he shall be resident at some 
other benefice of which he may be possessed, absent himself from such bene- 
fice, or from such house of residence, if any, for any period exceeding the 
space of three months together, or to be accounted at several times in any one 
year, he shall, when such absence shall exceed three months and not exceed 
six months, forfeit one-third part of the annual value of the benefice from 
which he shall so absent himself; and when such absence shall exceed six 
months, and not exceed eight months, one-half part of such annual value ; 
and when such absence shall exceed eight months, two-third parts of such 
annual value; and when such absence shall have been for the whole of the 
year, three-fourth parts of such annual value. 


Licence to reside out of the usual House, if unfit. 


33. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for any bishop, upon applica- 
tion in writing by any spiritual person holding any benefice within his dio- 
cese whercon there shall be no house or no fit house of residence, by licence 
under his hand and seal, to be registered in the registry of the diocese, which 
the registrar is hereby required to do, to permit such person to reside in some 
fit and convenient house, although not belonging to such benefice, such house 
to be particularly described and specified in such licence, and for a certain 
time to be therein also specified, not exceeding the period by this act limited, 
and from time to time, as such bishop may think fit, to renew such licence ; 
and every such house shall be a legal house of residence for such specified time 
to all intents and purposes: provided always, that no such licence shall be 
granted to such spiritual person to reside in any house unless it be within three 
miles of the church or chapel of such benefice, nor in case such church or 
chapel be in any city, or market or borough town, unless such house be within 
two miles of such church or chapel. 
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Houses purchased by Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty to be deemed 
Residences. 


34. And whereas the governors of the bounty of Queen Anne have pur- 
chased, built, or procured, and may hereafter purchase, build, or procure, by 
way of benefaction or donation to poor benefices, houses not situate within 
the parishes or places wherein such benefices lie, but so near thereto as to be 
sufficiently convenient and suitable for the residence of the officiating ministers 
thereof; be it therefore enacted, that such houses, having been previously ap- 
proved by the bishop of the diocese, by writing under his hand and seal duly 
registered in the registry of the diocese, shall be deemed the houses of residence 
belonging to such benefices to all intents and purposes whatsoever. 


Vicar or Perpetual Curate may reside in Rectory House. 


35. And be it enacted, that in all cases of rectories having vicarages en 
dowed or perpetual curacies the residence of the vicar or perpetual curate in 
the rectory house of such benefice shall be deemed a legal residence to all in- 
tents and purposes whatever; provided that the house belonging to the vicar- 
aye or perpetual curacy be kept in proper repair to the satisfaction of the 
bishop of the diocese. 


Widow of any Spiritual Person may continue in the House of Residence for Two 
Months after his Decease. 


36. And be it enacted, that from and after the decease of any spiritual per- 
son holding any benefice to which a house of residence is annexed, and in 
which he shall have been residing at the time of his decease, it shall be lawful 
for the widow of such spiritual person to occupy such house for any period 
not exceeding two calendar months after the decease of such spiritual person, 
holding and enjoying therewith the curtilage and garden belonging to such 
house. 

Certain Persons exempt from Pe nalties for Non-residence. 


37. And be it enacted, that no spiritual person, being head ruler of any 
college or hall within either of the universities of Oxford or Cambridge, or 
being warden of the university of Durham, or being head master of Eton, Win- 
chester, or Westminster School, or principal or any professor of the East 
India College, having been appointed such principal or professor before the 
time of the passing of this act, and not having respectively more than one 
benefice with cure of souls, shall be liable to any ‘of the penalties or forfeitures 
in this act contained for or on account of non-residence on any benefice. 


Privileges for temporary Non-residence. 

38. And be it enacted, that no spiritual person being dean of any cathedral 
or collegiate church, during such time as he shall reside upon his deanery, and 
no spiritual person having or holding any professorship or any public reader- 
ship in either of the said universities, while actually reidents within the pre- 
cincts of the university, and reading lectures therein, (provided always, that a 
certificate under the hand of the vice chancellor or warden of the university, 
stating the fact of such residence, and of the due performance of such duties, 
shall in every such case be transmitted to the bishop of the diocese wherein 
the benefice held by such spiritual person is situate within six weeks after the 
thirty-first day of Dece mber in each year ;) and no spiritual person serving as 
chaplain of the queen’s or king’s most excellent majesty, or of the queen 
dowager, or of any of the queen’s or king’s children, brethren, or sisters, 
during so long as he shall actually attend in the discharge of his duty as such 
chaplain in the household to which he shall belong ; and no chaplain of any 
archbishop or bishop, whilst actually attending in the discharge of his duty as 
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such chaplain ; and no spiritual person actually serving as chaplain of the 
Ilouse of Commons, or as clerk of the queen’s or king’s closet, or as a deputy 
clerk thereof, while any such person shall be actually attending and perform- 
ing the functions of his office; and no spiritual person serving as chancellor or 
vicar general or commissary of any diocese, whilst exercising the duties of his 
office; or as archdeacon, w hile upon his visitation, or otherwise engaged in 
the exercise of his arc hidiaconal functions; or as dean or subdean, or priest or 
reader, in any of the queen’ s or king’ 8 royal chapels at Saint James’s or 
Whitehall, or as reader in the queen’s or king’s private chapels at Windsor or 
elsewhere, or as preacher in any of the inns of court, or at the Rolls, whilst 
actually performing the duty of any such office respectively ; and no spiritual 
person, being provost of Eton College, or warden of Winchester ¢ ‘ollege, or 
master of the Charter House, or principal of Saint David’s College, or prin- 
cipal of King’s College, London, during the time for which he may be required 
to reside and shall actually reside therein respectively, shall be ‘liable to any 
of the penalties or forfeitures in this act contained for or on account of non- 
residence on any benefice for the time in any year during which he shall be so 
as aforesaid resident, engaged, or performing duties, as the case may be, but 
every such spiritual person shall, with respect to residence on a benefice under 
this act, be entitled to account the time in any year during which he shall be 
sv as aforesaid resident, engaged, or performing duties, as the case may be, 
as if he had legally resided during the same time on some other benefice; any- 
thing in this act contained to the contrary notwithstanding. 

[ The extreme | ngth of this Act renders it nece ssary to divide it; but care will be taken 
to iaclude the whole in this volume, | 
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TITHE COMMISSION, 


Tue Tithe Commissioners for England and Wales believe it may determine 
the line of conduct of many tithe-owners and tithe-payers if they now make 
public the views and intentions of the commission as to the manner in which 
it will apply its compulsory powers to the commutation of tithes. 

During the last six months, 1003 voluntary agreements have been received. 

If the process of commutation were wholly compulsory, the commissioners 
would not think it prudent or, perhaps, practicable to press it at a quicker rate 
than this. 

The apportionments have hitherto been completed with more harmony, and 
with much less of irritation and opposition than had been generally reckoned 
on, but they consume much more time than it is desirable they should. 

The causes of this slowness are, the limited number of persons to whom the 
parties to the agreements are content to trust the processes either of mapping 
and measuring or of apportioning, and the great accumulation of work in the 
hands of that limited number of persons. 

The Tithe Commissioners, therefore, announce, that while the voluntary 
commutation proceeds at the pace at which it lately proceeded, it is their in- 
tention to interfere compulsorily only in a limited number of cases, which will 
consist,— 

st. Of those in which litigation is in progress. 

2dly. Of those in which tithe has been taken in kind prior to the appearance 

of this circular. 

3dly. Of cases in which the commissioners are requested by both tithe- 

owners and land-owners to interfere. 

ithly. Of cases in which an incumbent has been recently appointed, or may 

be hereafter admitted, to a rectory or vicarage, and becomes thereby 
owner of the great or small tithes. 
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The Tithe Commissioners wish it, however, to be understood that, if the 
progress of voluntary commutation slackens, they may probably think it right 
to interfere more actively and widely ; and that they will interfere at once in 
any special cases or particular districts, of which the peculiar circumstances 
appear to them to make an early interference desirable. 

While making these announcements, the commissioners earnestly advise al! 
parties to commutations to apply themselves deliberately, but resolutely, to 
the task of making voluntarily their own arrangements. 

It is true that in few cases the compulsory processes may be completed as 
cheaply as the voluntary—the award, perhaps, even more cheaply than an 
agreement ; but it is never certain that this will be the case in any one in- 
stance. It is highly improbable that it will be the case in the majority of 
instances. 

Whenever, either at the commencement of a compulsory commutation, or 
what will oftener happen accidentally and during its progress, any individual, 
however small his interest, grows suspicious and litigious, and denies facts as 
to past transactions and averages, or disputes admeasurements and valuations, 
he may force on a protracted investigation, re-admeasurements, and fresh 
maps and re-valuations, which must lead to burthensome and indefinite 
expenses to be borne by the parties, besides causing a wasteful expenditure of 
public money. It is, indeed, clear that an apportion made by the commis- 
sioners must in nearly every case be more expensive than one conducted by 
the land-owners themselves. 

The Tithe Commissioners wish the persons employed to map and apportion 
to understand very distinctly that, although under the circumstances enume- 
rated here, much forbearance will be exercised towards them ; and although the 
power of taking an apportionment out of their hands will be very cautiously 
exercised, yet such forbearance will have its limits. 

The Tithe Commissioners recommend all tithe-owners to take care that the 
first instalment of their rent-charge is made due, and that tithes should cease 
to exist on some quarter-day after the confirmation of the apporticnment. 

This will prevent the possibility of there being an interval between the sign- 
ing of the agreement and the confirmation of the apportionment, during which 
they may find it practically very difficult to collect either tithe or rent-tithe. 

They also recommend to all land-owners to contract for the completion of the 
apportionment by some given day after the confirmation of an agreement or 
completion of an award; and to stipulate that if the apportionment is not then 
completed, nothing shall be paid for it. If they do not this, they will run the 
risk of having, first, to pay partially an apportioner selected by themselves, and, 
secondly, the expenses of an apportionment made by the commissioners. 

W. BLamire. 

August 27, 1838. T. W. BuLver. 

R. Jones. 
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DEVON AND EXETER CENTRAL SCHOOL, AND EXETER 
NATIONAL SCHOOL, 


In the last Number but one, some observations were made on the 
extreme slowness and unwillingness with which persons of sufficient 
income in the country subscribe to schools, and on the numbers who 


refuse to do so at all. The consequent injustice of attacking the 
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clergy forthe slow progress of education was commented on ; and the 
Kditor now requests the attention of his readers to the following 
report of a school meeting at even so large a place as Exeter, held in 
July last, which has met his eye since those comments were written, 
Every word, both of the speeches and report, is highly instructive. 
Dr. Barnes's s speech goes all through to the point ; and the whole of 
what was said on this (and, indeed, on all occasions), by that vene- 
rable and excellent man, Archdeacon Pott, well deserves a permanent 
record :— 


On Tuesday last, the annual sermon in aid of these schools was preached 
at the Cathedral, by the Rev. G. Hole, Rector of Chumleigh. ‘The children 
of the schools and a large auditory were present. The rev. gentleman’s text 
was taken from 10th chap. Mark, 13th and 14th verses. At the close of the 
service, a collection was made at the doors, the plates being held by Lady 
Rolle, Mrs. I. Porter (Winslade), Mrs. Cherry, Mrs. Drewe (Grange), Mrs. 
Dr. F. Barnes (Colyton), Mrs. Champernowne (Dartington), Mr. Jas. W. 
Buller, Mr. H. Porter, Mr. Hl. Champernowe, Mr. J. Divett, Mr. Cherry, 
and ea Mayor of Exeter. The collection amouuted to 59/. 4s. ld.; and 
4/. 12s. was also collected at the Assembly Rooms, making a total of 63/. 
LOs. 1 id. 

At two o’clock, the friends and supporters of the education of the poor in 
the principles of the established church met in the Assembly Room at Street's 
Clarence Hotel, which was filled. 

The Rev. Chancellor Pott, on being called to the chair, said, that those 
who sent forth the notices for the meeting had, by his lordship’s permission, 
used the bishop’s name, he having kindly promised to attend. Since that 
time, however, his lordship, on an urgent call to attend to his parliamentary 
duties, had returned to London, and this was the cause of his absence that 
day. It was not necessary that he (the Rev. Chancellor) should say much, 
but having witnessed the rise of two societies for the education of the poor in 
the principles of the established church, in parishes with which he was con- 
nected, he would say, that he considered them as a very great benefit. Their 
population had outgrown all the means and capabilities of the ancient schools, 
and this led to the introduction of the Madras system. From the great increased 
and increasing population in this country, he believed the only cure for what 
seemed to many a great evil was, a knowledge of the Gospel of Christ, and its 
truths, so put before men, that from their very loveliness they should delight 
in them, and walk by them. (Applause). It was said, the people had greatly 
increased, and he admitted it ; but the wealth of the country had also increased. 
There had been an increase of the wealthier classes as well as the poor; and 
ifthere was an increase of wealth, so was there also required an increased 
ministering of that abundance with which God had blessed us, ‘Thus if more 
persons were wealthy, there were more milliners, and shoemakers, and tailors 
(to say nothing of the other numberless pursuits and means of livelihood), 
wanted to minister to that wealth, and a great part of these were taken from 
the national schools. (Hear, hear.) He knew that in Kensington, a parish 
with which he was intimately connected, there was a continual draught on 
the national schools for all these employments. (Hear.) Their school 
system, too, had greatly improved; indeed, he would say, that the national 
school stood unrivalled. ( Applause.) He was well aware of the obliquities 
of human nature, and that it was only by strong correctives that these were 
to be controlled and overcome. Among the foremost of these correctives, the Th, 
he must place those principles that resulted from religious motives and con- 
victions. In these, true knowledge consisted, and they could not be applied 
too early to the human mind. As the preacher had well observed that morn- 
ing, youth is the time for implanting good principles in the mind; then the 
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wax is warm, and susceptible of the best and most lasting impressions ; then 
the spirits are buoyant and lively—they partake of all the freshness of the 
morning, and the impressions then received, whatever the events of after-lite, 
are never wholly effaced. It is with the mind as with the canvass—there the 
painter with care bestows his colours, so embodying them with the substance 
on which he is at work that, though the canvass wastes, the colours still re- 
main. (Great applause.) It seemed almost a law of our nature that things 
first taught should be the longest remembered. Instances without number of 
this have been shewn, as in sickness and old age persons always go back to 
the earlier scenes of their lives. These instances furnish an argument in 
favour of early education that is incontrovertible. To return to the increase 
of population, there was proportionately as great an increase in the number 
of houses as had taken place in the numbers of the people ; and the persons 
who resided in these houses must have servants to attend upon them. The 
question then was, which would they prefer, those who were wholly ignorant 
and uneducated, or those who had been formed for the discharge of their 
duties, and educated under such patterns as the ladies he then saw before him, 
and whose zealous services in the schools could never be too much praised ? 
(Applause.) There could be no doubt that, as the inmates of their households, 
and to no small extent the companions of their children, they would choose 
those who had been trained under care and inspection like that. (Applause.) 
He lamented the differences that exist among mankind, but looked for an 
abatement of them in a state of general improvement. All education, to be 
perfect, must be based on religion, The venerable chairman resumed his seut 
amidst long-continued applause. 

The Annual Report was then read by the Rev. E. C. Harington. 

This document began by stating that, during the past year, the two schools 
established in this city, for the education of poor children in the principles of 
the church of England, had well maintained their position and character, It 


had been ascertained that, with a population of 35,000 inhabitants, there were 


241 schools in this city, containing 9722 scholars. Of these schools, 197 
were devoted to the reception of the children of the poor, and in them there 
were 5607 children receiving daily instruction. There were 11 daily schools 
maintained by dissenters of all denominations, or in which no de finite religious 
tenets were taught, containing 441 children. The day schools, in which the 
principles of the church of England were inculcated, were 186, containing 
5166 children, (Cries of hear, and great applause.) These facts, ascertained 
by diligent personal enquiry, would, it was considered, be a sufficient refu 
tation of all the misstatements which may be circulated respecting churchmen 
being indifferent or opposed to the education and improvement of the people. 
Without meaning to cast the slightest reflection upon those who differed from 
them, the members of the church might, upon this statement, claim for them 
selves a credit for a desire and industry to advance the religious, moral, and 
intellectual condition of the poor, unequalled and unapproached by any othe: 
class of the community. (Hear, hear.) Seeing that so large a number of 
children among the poor were thus already receiving education, it was not to 
be expected that the books of the central and national schools should be able 
to shew any great increase. That their number of scholars had not decreased 
was a proof sufficient that the instruction which they received in them was 
valued and desived by the class of persons for whose benefit they were insti- 
tuted. The diminishing resources of the committee, owing to the more extended 
sphere of their operations within the last few years, without the increased support 
and assistance from the public which they consider ad they might justly e rpect, had 
also prevented the working of these schools to greater perfe ction; and the com- 
mittee were fearful that, unless something were done, they should he obliged to 
narrow the limits of their exertions. (Hear, hear.) At present they incur an 
annual expense of nearly 60/. for the premises in Bartholomew-yard. The 
report concluded with an earnest and spirited appeal to the public, and par- 
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ticularly to the friends of the church, to second the extended exertions of the 
committee, so that these schools might be placed upon that permanent and 
steady footing, as may, under the divine blessing, have such an influence as to 
operate as effectual barriers to ignorance, to false philosophy, to irreligion, 
and anarchy. (Great applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. George Barnes, in moving that the report be adopted, printed, 
and circulated, said, that no public meeting had ever heard a more important 
report. (Applause.) There was in it, in the first place, a clear and explicit 
statement of what education in the principles of the church of England 
meant; and in the second place, there was a clear statement of the condition 
of the society, and what its means were for keeping and maintaining these 
schools. (Hear.) He regretied exceedingly that that statement should have to 
make known a deficiency of means. (Hear.) The names of these schools did 
seem rather anomalous, the one bearing that of the central, and the other the 
national schools. In fact, however, they were schools precisely similar, and 
look to the same means for support. The rev. gentleman, having entered into 
some circumstances connected with the origin of these schools, continued :— 
The report they had just heard entitled him to say, that the bulk of education 
in this city is in the hands of the church of England; and he would ask the 
members of that church, whether the committee should be obliged to resign the 
ground they so properly and opportunely occupied, and in future confine themselves 
to the religious instruction of the childrenof the poor in one-half only of this city ? 
(Hear, hear.) Most sincerely he hoped not. There was scarcely a week in 
which new buildings did not arise before the inhabitants of this city, and every year 
gave rise to new squares, and terraces, and places known by different names, and 
these must be inhabited by persons in easy and wealthy circumstances ; and yet 
how veRY FEW of these appeared as subscribers to these institutions. (Uear.) 
It was the great point of national education that was now before them, that 
is, education in connexion with the established church. It was now said, 
that this education is of a lower kind than is suited to what is called the 
advanced state of the age. It was now said, that they could teach the enor- 
mity of vice and the goodness of virtue, and make good men, without religion, 
(hear, hear) ; that the Bible was nothing more than an ordinary class book, 
like the story of Robinson Crusoe, or any otherclass book, and was to be read 
or not, just as persons liked. (Ilear, hear.) Yes, that sacred book was to 
be put on a footing with the commonest class book. But were they prepared 
to say, that they would exclude from their system of education those fun- 
damental principles which taught the divinity of Christ, and the necessity and 
sufficiency of Christ’s atonement, because others did? He was sure they never 
would. (Cheers.) Now he believed the instruction in these schools to be in- 
ferior ; but why was it so? Why, because the means were wanting to make it 
higher. And then look at the classes, too, that were to be instructed; so very 
poor that the children were removed the moment they were able to earn were 
it but a single penny to aid their parents. (Hear, hear.) But yet, with all 
these drawbacks, having to struggle with poverty, as it were, on every hand, 
it was a system by which the fundamental truths of true religion were early 
implanted in the mind; and, according to the forms and litargy of the esta- 
blished church, the children of the poor were brought to know and to value 
the gospel of Christ. He hoped the time was not far distant when a superior 
education should not only be afforded to the children of a class above that of 
a labourer (hear), but when schoolmasters shall be provided of a description 
to fully carry out this system through the various classes of society and 
strictly make our schools national schools. (Great applause.) ‘The case was 
now, however, fairly put before the public in as plain and strong a light as 
possible. The society was now from 2001. to 3001. in debt, from undertaking 
this second school; and that was a situation from which he felt assured the 
public would not only relieve it, but would furnish the means for improving 
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and carrying education on in the principles of the established church much 
further. (Great applause.) 

J. LH. Merivale, Esq., seconded the motion for printing the report, which 
was put, and, as were those which succeeded, carried unanimously. 

The Rev, George Hole, in a most eloquent speech, moved the second reso- 
lution; which was seconded by the Rev. Mr. Medley. The Rev. Prebendary 
Oxenham moved the third resolution ; ; seconded by the Rev. Wm. Karslake. 
Captain T. L. Lewis moved the thanks of the meeting to the rev. preacher, 
with a request that the sermon be printed. This was seconded by the Rev. 
C. C. Bartholomew. A vote of thanks was then passed to the rev. chairman, 
and the meeting separated. 


Having thus given a very useful document, in reply to charges 
against the church, the Editor begs to subjoin an address from a 
committee appointed by the National Society, which will shew, in 
another way, how far such charges are just. (In the next number, 
the papers referred to in the address shall be given.) 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Address from the Committee of Inquiry and Correspondence, specially 
appointed by the National Society. 


During the present year, a strong desire has been very generally manifested 
that some immediate and strenuous etfort should be made to extend and im- 
prove popular education on right principles. The consideration of the evils 
which are to be traced to its deficiency, and of the greater evils which might 
be expected to result from some of the plans recently proposed as remedies, 
will suffice to stimulate the exertions of those who wish to give a right direc- 
tion to the general interest which the subject has awakened. It appears that 
individual benevolence, though seconded by assistance furnished through the 
medium of a central society, has hitherto failed of accomplishing all that may 
be desired for the purpose. The only course likely to succeed is, that all who 
desire to advance education on sound principles should meet together on the 
broad and comprehensive ground, that they are members of the national 
church, and should cooperate heartily under the guidance of its constituted 
authorities; availing themselves of all the machinery, diocesan and parochial, 
which its institutions atford. 

So far as inquiry has hitherto extended, there has been found a general 
willingness among the laity to unite in support of any effort which may be 
made by the heads of the church for this great object; and a liberal dispo- 
sition has been shewn by the clergy of all ranks to render the means and in- 
stitutions under their control available for its accomplishment. The heads of 
the National Society, desirous that the blessing of a religious and useful edu- 
cation should be within the reach of every member of the community, have 
offered all the assistance which can be furnished by the excellent constitution 
and established name, as wellas by the extensive connexions, of a body which 
has already done so much for “ promoting the education of the poor in the 
principles of the established church.” 

It will be seen, by a reference to the report of the committee of the National 
Society for this year (p. 15), that they have appointed an auxiliary committee 
of inquiry and correspondence, for the purpose of stimulating local interest on 
the subject of education, and of bringing various orders and classes throughout 
the country to act together in a combined plan for extending the operations of 
the society. This committee of inquiry and correspondence consists partly 
of members of the standing committee, and partly of members of chapters and 
members of patliament, together with other members of the society. In the 
discharge of the duty which they have undertaken, they are proceeding to 
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place themselves (by the permission and with the countenance of his grace 
the primate) in communication with the several bishops, with clergymen be- 
longing to cathedrals, with diocesan and district committees, and with other 
parties interested in education, 

The purpose of the present communication is, to offer a short statement of 
the plans proposed, and of the progress which has been made; and to request 
the cordial cooperation of those who feel the importance of the subject. 

[n order to remedy the defects and evils which are experienced at present, 
and to extend the operations of the National Society to new wants and further 
purposes, it is proposed to attempt the attainment of the following objects :— 

I. To provide a better class of teachers, by improving the education, con- 
dition, and prospects, of schoolmasters. 

If. To ascertain and bring into notice such improvements in the manage- 
ment of schools, as might, with advantage, be introduced into those in which 
the national system is followed. 

111. To offer to the middle classes, on moderate terms, a useful general 
education, based on the religious principles of the church. 

With regard to the first of these objects, the improvement of schoolmasters, 
itis hoped that it will be practicable, at once, to connect training schools 
with the cathedrals in several dioceses ; and, if sufficient funds shall be raised 
for the purpose, to found an institution of a superior order in London, for still 
further improving the education and training of masters. Some plans are 
also in contemplation for elevating generally the situation of schoolmasters, 
and for holding out to them a prospect of promotion according to their merits, 
and of some provision in old age. 

With regard to the second object, the committee are prosecuting inquiries 
into the methods of improved teaching which have been introduced of late 
years, with a view of distinguishing those which are found by experience to 
be really valuable, and adapted to the purposes of the National Society. The 
results of these inquiries will be embodied in such a form as to be accessible 
te those who desire information on the subject; and it is confidently hoped 
that the central school at Westminster will be enabled to exhibit a favourable 
specimen of the practical working of such improvements as it may be advisable 
to adopt. The selection of books has an especial bearing on this point; and 
the committee of inquiry and correspondence are happy in being able to com- 
municate the following resolution, which has been passed by the standing 
committee of the National Society on this important subject :-— 

“ That the general committee is prepared to take into its own hands the 
formation of a list of books of religious and moral instruction, under 
the sanction of its episcopal members, for the use of schools in union 
with the society, and, from time to time, to make alterations in such 
list under the same sanction.” 

With reference to the third point, the education of classes somewhat higher 
than those to which the efforts of the National Society have hitherto been 
directed, the committee have reason to believe that a promise of prompt and 
steady exertion in this department will be welcomed by a large portion of the 
middle classes ; who will find, in a connexion between the teachers of their 
schools and the clergy of the church, a better guarantee than they can at 
present obtain, both for the religious principles, and the intellectual attain- 
ments of those to whom they intrust their children. It is believed that, in 
many of the rural districts, the desired result may be attained by engrafting 
on existing national schools a superior department of instruction; provided 
there be a master competent to undertake if, aided, if necessary, by an 
assistant ; while, in other cases, and generally in towns, the best course will 
be to establish commercial schools in connexion with local boards; to be con- 
ducted by masters who have been duly examined, and approved; and to be 
Visited by the clergy of the place; or, if such schools already exist, to bring 
them into connexion by means of the same clerical superintendence, There 
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is little doubt that, in all these cases, the schools, when set on foot, may ty 
maintained by the payments of the scholars, on the plan which it ts proposed 
to follow in the institation which has been recently founded, “ for the esta- 
blishment and improvement of commercial schools in the Metropolis and its 
suburbs in connexion with the national church,” by the bishops of London 
and Winchester, under the patronage of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Various degrees of progress have been made in reference to the several 
objects here alluded to, and it is obvious that, even if each part of the plan 
were more perfectly matured, the whole could not come into operation at once. 
But there is one measure which bears upon them all, and which seems de- 
serving and capable of immediate and general adoption. Without it, all plans 
for the extension and improvement of education, by voluntary exertion within 
the church, are likely to result in little else than disappointment. This is, an 
organized system of local management, founded on well-defined general prin- 
ciples, and adapted, in its details, to the circumstances of various districts. 
Such a system was originally contemplated by the National Society, and has 
been partially adopted in some parts of England, in which the experiment has 
been attended with a success fully proportionate to the means employed in its 
developement. But the necessity for an organized system of local management 
was never so urgent as at the present moment, when the want of a system of 
cflicient inspection is put forward in public as the main plea for transferring 
the superintendence of general education from the parochial clergy to civil 
functionaries. 

Feeling, therefore, that a cordial union, on the basis of the principles and 
institutions of the church, is the only course which will secure to its members 
the control over their own schools, or preserve its teaching unmutilated, the 
committee of inquiry and correspondence, with the sanction and by the 


authority of the National Society, recommend the immediate formation of 
diocesan and other local boards, in connexion with the standing committee of 


the society, which includes by its charter the bench of bishops ex-officio. 

The principles on which these boards may with advantage be constituted, 
without superseding existing societies, are further explained in a paper which 
will be forwarded to the several district committees. 

The objects, to the attainment of which these local boards may, if they think 
fit, immediately address themselves, will be, (1) to take steps for bringing all 
church of E ngland schools, within the district, into connexion with the board, 
and for their periodical visitation ; (2) to establish at least one good commer- 
cial school in a suitable situation; (3) to take measures, in concert with the 
cathedral clergy, for furnishing a proportion of fit scholars to the training 
seminary of the diocese, and for their maintenance there. 

Upon the particular bearing of these several plans, and upon any objections 
to which they may seem to be liable, the committee of inquiry and corres- 
pondence will most readily enter into further communications, and furnish 
the fullest information in their power. But they venture most respectfully to 
request every individual to whom this paper is addressed, to exert, with as 
little delay as possess , whatever influence he may possess in his neighbourhood, 
for the immediate formation of such local boards as have been above suggested, 
with a view to the speedy accomplishment of the several objects which have 
been pointed out. They feel deeply the paramount importance of securing, 
before it be too late, the united endeavours of all members of the church, 
under the guidance of its appointed heads, for the attainment of results which 
concern most nearly the best interests of the community. 

For the Committee of Inguiry and Correspondence, 

Central School, San fuary, Westminster, RK. W. S. Lurwipge, 


ist August, 18338. Honorary Secretary. 
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FRASER'S MAGAZINE AND THE RECORD. 


Tus following extract from “ The Record’ deserves a place for 
several reasons. ‘The italics are, it need hardly be said, not those of 


the “ Record.”” A small specimen of what it kindly e: alls the light 
tone of “ Fraser’s Magazine” follows. But the great value of the 


extract is the partial light at last thrown on its opinions on the 
ministry. It would have been rather curious to see what the 
« Record” would have said of “ Fraser's Magazine,” had it been 
called on to notice that work by anything else than its praise of the 
« Record.” A passage omitted by the “ Record,” it is presumed 
because the style was some what too light,” is here replaced, be- 
tween brackets. It will enable the readers of the “ British Maga- 
zine’ to understand more of the nature of the new alliance | than it 
appears to have been thought good to expose to “ many” of the 
readers of the “ Record,” for whom the following was prepared ;— 


“ We have occasionally been a good deal amused with our contemporary 
the Standurd, We believe we have never happened on any occasion to speak 
of it in disparaging terms, while we have freely extracted from its columns, 
giving its name as our authority with all faithfulness. ‘Till now, the Standard 
has followed our example in one part of the above description, namely, in 
avoiding speaking of the Record in disparaging terms ; for it has most scrupu- 
lously avoided speaking of us at all, and the ingenuity it has occasionally dis- 
played in avording bearing testimony to our existence has been laughably 
absurd. 

“ But why, may it be asked, does the Standard thus attempt to shut out 
the Record from public observation ? surely the latter cannot injuriously cross 
its path, or injure its interests. This is very true. But the mystery is easily 
and satisfactorily explained. The proprietor of the Standard is likewise the 
proprietor of the St. James's Chronicle, an old paper, intended for circulation 
among the clergy ; and, although the interests of the Standard cannot be sup- 
posed to be affected by the success of the Record, the very reverse is the case 
in respect of the St. James’s Chronicle. As it respects, then, the pocket of the 
worthy proprietor of the two journals, it is quite emmaterial whether it should 
be impoverished through the one or the other of his publications, while the Record, 
the innocent object of his aversion, may be obviously more adroitly and suc- 
cessfully assailed by means of the journal, which, to common observation, 
would appear to have no private interest in the matter. 

“* Acting upon this very intelligble principle, the Standard has just now de- 
parted from its negative discourage ment of the Record, and entered upon its 
positive disparagement. 

“ The opportunity offered is this :—That able publication, Fraser’s Magazine, 
has a curious article this month, entitled, ‘The Religious Periodical Press,’ 

confining itself in the present number to the ‘ Religious Newspapers.’ The 
pli ice assigned by Fraser to the Record in its enumeration and examination 
of this class of publications has drawn out the bile of the proprietor of the 

Sfundard, and he does what he can to give a fall to the rival of the St. James's 
Chronicle +- —the interests of the latter not being likely to be subserved by the 
fresh notoriety thus given to the Record. 

‘“* Fraser’s style on this occasion is somewhat too light to afford pleasure to 
many of our readers. We copy, however, the greater proportion of that part 
of the article which refers to us. He says :— 

‘“* At the very head of the religious newspaper press of the day, we must 
place 

“* Tue Recorp.—According to the stamp returns of last year, this paper 
enjoys the largest circulation by far of the religious prints. It circulates 
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chiefly among what is called the evangelical party, though not exclusively 

It is published on Mondays and Thursdays, and is an evening paper. It is 
Church of England strictly and decidedly ; but withal, cherishes, as far as we 
have been able to detect, a tolerant and Christian respect for other reformed 
or foreign churches. Some of its leading articles, defensive of the great prin- 
ciple of national responsibility and an ecclesiastical establishment, have been 
enlightened and able, and have awakened sound feelings on that agitated 
question. Its Editor, or Editors, clearly understand the subject, and lay it 
out generally with effect. It has kept up a perpetual and most commendable 
warfare with the political and factious dissenters. We may have lashed them 
with greater power, but not with greater Aeartiness. It appears to have access 
to their Redcross and Ecclesiastical-Knowledge-Society proceedings; and 
these it serves up, with suitable sauces, to Messrs. Binney, Burnet, and Co. 
We believe that this course is well fitted to do immense benefit to our church 
—much more than the Oxford collections of the nail-parings, beards, and 
unwashed inexpressibles of pseudo saints and real sinners. The former 
course is that of sound and sober Christianity; the latter, the resource of 
weakness or of worthlessness—being an appeal to Babylon or Rahab for help. 
This last point reminds us of a tremendous controversy the Record has waged 
for months with Messrs. Percival, Pusey, and Newman, whose mysteries 
we cannot explain, and who appear to deplore the separation of the Church 
of England from the Church of Rome; and are anxious to make up for 
the delinquencies of the reformers, by patching on their garments some 
of what the stern puritans would call ‘ Babylonish rags.’ |The Rev, Mr. 
Percival, as we understand, wrote a book commendatory of the Romish com- 
munion, and damning all protestants, of all sects, who would not agre: 

with him. The Rev. J. Cumming, it appears, of the Scottish church, ad- 
ministered due chastisement to the book and its charitable author; and 
Mr. Percival immediately commenced damning the said chip of the old cove- 
nanter also. The Record having been made the Bothwell Bridge of the war- 
fare between the reverend Claverhouse and his opponent, the Scottish worthy, 
felt itself very properly called upon to act the part of umpire. Mr, Cumming 
declared that he had at least as good a chance of salvation as his opponent— 
and rather more, if the ‘‘ Roman Schism” was his opponent’s confession of 
faith; whereas} Mr. Percival would not give the name of kirk or church to 
the Scottish establishment, nor open a single avenue of hope hereafter to its 
clergy. The courtly phraseology that the episcopal hero made use of was, 
John Cumming, Esq., minister of the presbyterian communion, and Thomas 
Chalmers, Esq., professor of heresy, in Edinburgh. We are not, of course, pro- 
found theologians in Regina, but we were never accused of such woeful want 
of common sense as to be chargeable with admiring such a champion of our 
own episcopal church. The Record stepped in at this juncture, and pro- 
nounced verdict in favour of the northern combatant, and administered a most 
vigorous and enthusiastic flagellation to the rector of East Horsley. Since 
that time, every leading article has been hammering at the Percival and Pusey 
heresiarchs, and endeavouring to bring the men back to the church of Eng- 
land, from their present abode on the borders of the Vatican. We have no 
hopes of its success. But certainly the talent and learning brought to bear on 
the subject in the columns of the Record, do it very great credit. In one 
point only do they seem to us to have committed themselves. In their anxiety 
to demolish the stress laid upon the apostolical succession by their opponents, 
they have run to the very erroneous doctrine of the dissenters, who deny and 
disclaim it. Now, every reformed church, as far as we have read or heard, 
claims this doctrine. The Dutch and Scotch churches claim apostolic succes- 
sion for their presbyters. The English church claims it for her bishops and 
presbyters; and if the Record had admitted this doctrine to its fullest extent, 
they would have occupied a more commanding position, and from thence 


poured down a raking fire on thew adversaries. This isa pity. In giving 
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our praise to the ‘ leading religious newspaper,’ we must also remark that it 
has its faults. It is on some points too punctilious ; on others, too querulous ; 
and on a few, it sees more than ordinary eyes are gifted to discern. But, 
after all, we do not claim perfection for ourselves. The Record is an able 
protestant and tory paper, and we bid it God speed.’ 

“ This exaltation of the Record by no means suited the taste or interests of 
the worthy proprietor of the St. James's Chronicle, and accordingly, through 
the editor of the Standard, he lustily dissents from the judgment of Fraser, 
and asserts that the Watchman, the very respectable organ of the Wesleyan 
body, is incomparably superior to the Record in every valuable quality. The 
praise of the one may obviously be given with all safety, while the disparage- 
ment of the other may act kindly on the value of his own property. 

“We make no complaint: we only wish our readers to understand the 
matter. Both the Standard and St. James's Chronicle are as respectable 
papers of their class as are on foot; their proprietor is also, we believe, a re- 
spectable person of his order; and we, of course, expect the children of this 
world to act wisely in their generation in some such manner as we have pointed out, 
We, therefore, do not atlempt to disparage those journals, but only by this ex- 
planation to defend ourselves. 

“ Before concluding, we think it right to advert to one inaccuracy in the 
above extract, into which Fraser has very naturally been led by our tone of 
writing, with reference to our views on one subject. We have not, as he 
supposes, ‘run to the very erroneous doctrine of the dissenters, who deny 
and disclaim’ the apostolic succession. We are quite aware of the high claims 
of other protestant churches, not episcopal, to the possession of apostolic orders. 
It is a subject which we have long intended to bring under the view of our 
readers; and it will then appear that we are not indisposed to give a certain 
value (as high as we are fairly led by our church to give) to this privilege. 
At the same time, we are not induced either by Scripture, or by our church, 
or by the history, and state, and prospects of the Romish apostasy (who are un- 
doubtedly in full possession of the privilege), to give it a very high value, or to 
build much of the Christian cause, or that of our apostolic church, on such a 
foundation. We shall not be tempted, with a view to present advantage 
over opponents, to ‘stretch it beyond its measure,’ or weigh it with false 
weights. We do not, then, deny or reject it: we only will not consent to ad- 
vance it, after the popish fashion, to a position which we conscientiously 
believe it was never intended to occupy in the economy of grace.” 


KCCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





ORDINATIONS., 


Bishop of St. David's, St. David’s Cathedral........s.sesseseees September 9, 


Bishop of Lichfield, Eccleshall .........:ssssssecseseseneeeeseeeees September 23. 
Bishop of Llandaff, Llandaff Cathedral ............ceeeeeeesseeee September 23, 


DEACONS. 
Name, Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Bickerstaff, J...........- St. David's St. David's 
Bromby, Charles H... p.a. St. John’s Camb. Lichfield 


, . . . . . . . 
Browne, H. Christian p.A. New Inn Hall Oxford Lichfield 
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Name. Degree. College. 


- Wadham 


Cumberledge, J.......... St. David's 
Errington, Ralph Durham 
St. David's 
Howell, Alfred . al Jesus 
Jenkins, Edward, ( Literate) 
MNEs Tcitrtnatencoccenee 
Kempe, Alfred Arrow _ B.a. 
Kennedy, William J... n.a. 
pees ie sueaahed bunee 
Lewis, William Price, (Literate) 
Meredith, W............- 
Mytton, D. F. G St. David's 
Newbold, J. Knifton... n.a. Queen’s 
Shepard, John Philip Reece, ( Literate) 
St. George, L. H....... St. David's 
Webb, John Moss....... pa. Clare Hall 


Cooper, Chas. Brodie.. B.a. 


St. David's 
Magdalen 
St. John’s 
St. David's 


St. David's 


INTELLIGENCE, 


University. 
Oxford } 


Camb. 


Camb. 


Camb. 


Oxford 


Camb. 


PRIESTS. 


Amphlett, Martin St. Peter's 
Berrington, W. M. D. St. David's 
Crockett, R. Princip... 8.a. Brasennose 
Gardner, Samuel Wright, (Literate) 
Granville, Granville J. s.c 1. Downing 
Jones, J. P 
Matthews, T. Alex..... o.a. Trinity 
Meyler, W Pembroke 
Morgan, M. R St. David's 
Morgan, Richard .A. ‘Trinity 
BRIS’ Tccsvcyececscecrss St. David's 
Sandilands, Hon. J .A. Trinity 
Sparks, George Davis, ( Literate ) 


St. David's 


Camb, 
Oxford 
Camb. 


Oxford 
Oxford 


Camb. 


Camb. 


Ordaining Bishop 


Lie hfield, by let. dim. from 
Abp. of C anterbury 


St. David's 
Lichfield 
St. David's 
Lichfield 
Liandaff 
St. David's 
Lichfield 
Lichfield 
St. David's 
Llandaff 
St. David's 
St. David's 
Lichfield 
Liandat! 
St. David's 
Lichfield 


Lichfield 
St. David's 
Lichfield 
Liandaff 
Lichfield 
St. David's 
Llandaff 
St. David's 
St. David's 
Llandaft 
St. David's 
Lichfield 
Llandaff 


Rees, C. Du......ccec008. BA. Jesus 
Wilson, Francis ......... Bea. 


Oxford 
Queens’ Camb. 


St. David's 
Lichfield 


RESIGNATIONS, 


Name. Preferment. County. 


( Blatherwick R., ? 
Corrie, Henry ... St. Mary w. Northam. Peterboro’S. O. Brien, Esq. 
0 Trinity R. 
Fielding, Charles Stodmarsh Don C, Kent Canter. 
Hodgson, William Cherry Hinton V. Camb. = Ely 
Lee, Ru...ccccccseees Aslackby V. Lincoln — Lincoln 


Litchfield, Francis Ryhall R. w. Essen- 
dine C 


Diocese. Patron. 


Archd. of Canterbury 
Peter House, Camb. 


Rutland Peterboro’Marquis of Exeter 


Wilby R. Suffolk Norwich 
Paris, S., Second Master of the Free Grammar School, Coventry 
Richards, J. L.... Bushey R. Herts London Oxon Coll., Oxon 
Selwyn, E.......... Ruddington V. Notts York 


Tucker, H. R. wf St. Mary, Marl- Wilts Sarum 


borough, V Dean of Sarum 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Alderson, George 


Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Leeds. 
Austin, J. V. 


Chaplain to the Basford Union, Nottingham. 










































ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Bagshawe, E. B. ...... A Rural Dean for the Diocese of Lichfield and Coventry. 


m1) Bayley, W. F. ......-. Domestic Chaplain to the Queen Dowager. 
Bull, E. S....... aananines Curate of St. Botolph, Colchester. 
Butler, Daniel ......... Second Master of the Free Grammar School, Coventry. 


Daubeney, H. W. B... Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Waldegrave. 
Edge, William John..... Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Westmoreland. 


Goodchild, C. W....... Head Master of the Free Grammar School, at Sutton Valence, 
Kent. 

Harrison, Benjamin .... Domestic Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Harvey, Thomas........ Her Majesty’s Resident Chaplain at Franckfort. 


Heaviside, J. ..........5. Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy at the 
East India College, Hailebury. 

Huntingford, Henry... Canon Residentiary of Hereford Cathedral. 

Kempthorne, Richard... ‘The Civil Chaplaincy of St. Helena. 

Lees, William ......... Incumbent Curate of St. Peter’s Chapel, Oldham. 

Lindsey, Samuel ....... Her Majesty's Chaplain at Genoa. 

Little, John .........+. Chaplain to the Lunatic Institution, Northampton, 

Pratt, John Henry...... Chaplain to the Hon, East India Company, and tothe Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta. 

Thorp, Archdeacon .... Chancellor of the Old Diocese of Durham. 

Ward, — coessceeesee Curate of Blacktoft, near Howden. 

Whitehead, Edward .... The Church of Vepery, near Madras, and the superintendence 
of the New Missionary College erected there. 

Young, John .....sse00- Head Master of the Grammar School, Houghton-le-Spring, 
Durham. 





PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment, County. Diocese. Patron. 


Backler, J. .essseeef Pie chy Re ¢ Northam, Peterboro’ S. O. Brien, Esq. 


Bateman, J. .ceoes St. Mary V., Marl- Wilts Sarum Dean of Sarum 


borough 
Bedford Charles... Denton R. Sussex ChichesterH. W. Bates, Esq. 
Biron, Elwin ..... Stodmarsh Don C. Kent Canterb, } eae of Can- 
Brockman, Tatton Rottingdean V. Sussex Chichester Earl of Abergavenny 
Burgess, W. C..... Osmotherley V. N. York York Bp. of Durham 

The New Church in 

Burten, Fa cccssscss the Old Kent-road, The Trustees 

London 
Chaplin, Henry ... } — og w. Eanee- : Rutland Peterboro’ Marquis of Exeter 
Clifton, G. H. ... Ripple R. Glouces. Glouces. Bp. of Gloucester 
Cocks, C. R. S.... Wolverley V. Worces. Worces. D. & C. of Worcester 
Collyns, C. H. ... Farringdon R. Devon Exeter Bp. of Exeter 
Craufurd, G. W...§ Burgh V. w. Win- Urincoin Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 

t _thorpe V. 

Emly, F. S. pidea — Underwood t Lincoln Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 
Forster, Charles... Stisted R. Essex Canterb, Abp. of Canterbury 
Frizell, R. H. ... Normanton C. Derby L.&C. C. Wright, Esq. 
Hayward, J. ged _— V. ow Gent Kent Rochester Earl of Plymouth 
Holmes, Edward.. Thornbury R. Devon Exeter Mrs.Jane Edgecumbe 


Huntingford, Henry, Canon Residentiary of Hereford Cathedral 


James, T. G. ...0- The New Church ae Lancas. Chester The Trustees 
Openshaw 

Kirkness, — ....+. Kennerleigh R. Devon Exeter Charity of Crediton 

Lee, Rececesessssesee § North and South =U nerby 1.&C. Dean of Lincoln 
Darley R. 4 


Vou. XIV.—Oct. 1838. 3Q 
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Name.  Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Mingaye, George.. Wilby R. Suffolk Norwich Rev. H. Owen 
Nieven, — ...... ..» The New Church in Paradise-row, Chelsea 
Nind, William ... Cherry Hinton V. Camb. = Ely Peter House, 


§ St. James’s Church, 


amb. 
O’ Brian, Hewitt..) Saetenih  Lancas. Chester 


Potchett, B. Great Ponton R. Lincoln Lincoln Preb.in Sarum Cath. 


re Annexed to Head- 
Kidlington V., w. . : = a og 

Richards, J. L. ... Water Eton C. Oxford Oxford q we of Exeter Col- 
& Rector of Exeter College, Oxford 

Staunton, Charles, Aslackby V. Lincoln Lineoln’ Rev. R. Lee 

Thompson, C. .... Elksley V. Notts York Duke of Newcastle 

Townley, Charles, Hadstock R. Essex London Bp. of Ely 

coe. JC. oo t Wilts Glouces. On his own Petition 


Tyler, C. R. ..... Lianbrissent V. Glamorg. Llandaff 


> ’ we DP 
Woodward, J. H. § St. James's P. C., Bristol Bristol 


?~—— Bristol Corp. of Bristol 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


"oo - Little Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 


ad Vv. Win- Lincoln Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 
PWesthoge C.  }Salop Hereford D. & C. of Hereford 
Baugh, J. W ° ro nitemtonss : Worces. Worces. Bp. of Worcester 

ill C. 


Prebendary of Hereford, & Chancellor of the Diocese of Bristol 
Blackburne, William T., Dover 


Bradshaw, Samuel, Pentonville, late of Hulme Place, Manchester 

Chrsene. Be sctaans: Tendring R. Essex London Balliol Coll., Oxon 
Cooper, T., Assistant-Curate of Frodsham 

Dowell, Henry, late C. of Membury, Devon 


<. Standish R. w. -'o : 
Halifax, Robert... } ae — w. Hard Glouces. Glouces. Bp. of Gloucester 


Eeotmness C.. codccecss : mth Underwood Lincoln 
pn *e- UWorces. Worces. Jesus Coll., Oxon 


sides Aylsham V. Norfolk Norwich D.& C.of Canterbury 
Hunt, Philip & Prebendary of Canterbury 


; § Kellan R. Cardigan St. David’s Bp. of St. David's 
Lloyd, J. H. ..... @ = & Lianwnen V. w. Silian C. 
North, H., Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park, London 
Read, T. C. R.... Sutton Full R. E. York York 
Shaw, Augustus... Rathfarnham P. C. 
Stokes, Henry ... Doveridge V. Derby L.&C. Duke of Devonshire 
Llangennech P. C. Carmar. St.David’sE. KR. Tunno, Esq. 
& C. of Llandilo- ) GI 
Talybout ¢ Glamorgan 


f enneriet : ue Governors of Crediton 
Vaudrey, William, Kennerleigh R. Devon __ Exeter } Charity 


Backhouse, J. B... 


j 
t 
Barnes, William... } 


Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 


Hopkins, Thomas, 


Lord Feversham 


, & C. of Gwinnear Cornwall 
Walhouse, James, Leamington 
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BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 





BIRTHS. 


Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. J. F. 
Collins, Cambridge ; Rev. G. Malan, Cam 
V., Gloucestershire; Rev. C. Dodgson, 
Daresbury P., Cheshire; Rev. R. W. 
Pierpoint, c. of St. Mary’s, Huntingdon ; 
Rev. J. Missing, Bedford; Rev. P. W. 
Douglas, Larkbear, Honiton; Rev. W. 
Cockin, jun., Minchin Hampton; Rev. 
T. C. Goodchild, Sydenham; Rev. E, 
Cookson, Sharow, near Ripon; Rev. G, 
Rooke, Embleton V., Northumberland ; 
Rey. E.G. Roberts, Wareham; Rev. J. 
Medley, St. Thomas's V., Exeter; Rev. 
J. Jupp, Melksham ; Rev. T. R. Brooke, 
Avening ; Rev. J. T. J. Hewlett, Abing- 
don; Rev. F. Hose, of Queen's Coll., 
Cambridge ; Rev. C. Cookson, Prebendal 
House, Peterborough (of twins) ; Rev. J. 
Storer, Hawksworth ; Rev. L. B. Wither, 
of Oriel Coll. ,Oxford ; Rev. G.W. Smyth, 
Fifield R., Hants; Rev. W. Strong, the 
Manor House, Stranground, Hunts ; Rev. 
Capel Molyneux, Woolwich Common ; 
Rev. T. W. Trevanion, v. of Wadworth, 
Yorkshire; Rev. W. Clay, Minor Canon 
of Ely Cathedral; Rev. J. W. Scott, 
Beaminster; Rev. E. G. Roberts, Castle 
Cottage, Wareham; Rev. G. L. Foxton 
(of twin boys); Rev. W. P. Hopton, 
Bishops Frome V., Herefordshire ; Rev. 
J. F.S. Gabb, p. c. of Charlton Kings, 
Gloucestershire. 


Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. 
C. Crawford, Woodmanstone R. ; Rev. 
J. J. West, r. of Winchelsea; Rev. C. 
Holloway, Stanford Dingley K., Berks ; 
Rev. Hugh Allan, St. Mary R., Cricklade, 
Wilts; Rev. J. Birch, High Hovland R.; 
Rey. R. Gardner, Long Buckby, North- 
amptonshire; Rev. R. Simpson, Newark, 
Notts; Rev. C. Mackenzie, Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s Grammar School, St. Olave's, 
Southwark; Rev, L. Burton, vy 
R., Lincolnshire; Rev. F. b. Leonard, 
Aynhoe, Northamptonshire; Rev. J. 
Bewsher, Lapley V.; Rev. R. J. Dolling, 
Wormhill R., Kent; Rev. G. C. Tomlin- 
son, Great Staughton V., Hants; Rev. R. 
Hamilton, Kilmersdon V., Somersetshire ; 
Rev. Oliver Cave, King’s Parade, Red- 
land; Rev. Professor Powell, New Col- 
lege Lane, Oxford; Rev. F. Webber, 
Eglas Merthyr, near Truro; Rev. H. R. 
Crewe, Breadsale R., Derbyshire ; Rev. 
E. N. Hemming, Curry Rivel, Somerset- 
shire (still born) ; Rev. Capt. Molyneux, 


Woolwich Common; Rev. E. Timson, 
Sarum; Rev, R. D. Buttemer, Brighton ; 
Rev. R. Baldock, Kingsnorth R., Kent; 
Rev. W. Dudley, Poole. 


MARRIAGES, 


Rev. G. Cole, Minister of St. George's 
Chapel, Worcester, to Elizabeth, only 
child of the late W. Simmons, Esq., of 
Liverpool; Rev. J. A. Wright, r. of 
Merthsam, Surrey, to Josephine Anne, 
eldest d. of the Rev. E. Law, British 
Chaplain at St. Petersburgh; Rev. J. 
Williams, c. of St. Nicholas, Rochester, 
to Anne, eldest d. of R. Baylis, Esq., of 
Winchcomb, near Cheltenham; Rev, G, 
L. Glyn, v. of Ewell, Surrey, to Emily 
Jane, eldest d. of J. Birch, Esq., of St. 
Petersburgh; Rev. J. W. Flavell, r. of 
Redlington with East Ruston, to Anne 
Jane, eldest d. of the late Rev. W. Rees, 
v. of Horsey; Rev. F. Garden, of Trinity 
Coll., Camb., to Virginia, third d. of 
the late Capt. W. H. Dobbie, R.N., of 
Saling Hall, Essex; Rev. H. C. Long, 
r. of Newton and Swamsthorpe, Norfolk, 
to Charlotte Emma, second d. of Col, Sir 
R. Harvey, C.B. and K.T.S., of Mouse- 
hold House, near Norwich; Rev. G. 
H. Langdon, of All Souls, Brighton, to 
Frances, second d. of Rear-Admiral Sir 
J. A. Ommaney, K.C,B., Commander-in- 
Chief of the Lisbon Station; Rev. R. 
Fitzgerald, second son of G. Fitzgerald, 
Esq.,of Bath, to Catherine Anne, youngest 
d. of the late R. E. N. Lee, Esq., of 
Chelsea; Rev. W. Bowling, M.A., r. of 
Loveston, Pembrokeshire, to Eleanor, d. of 
G. C. Walker, Esq., Mayor of Doncaster ; 
Rev. W. Ketland Izon, M.A. of Pemb. 
Coll., Camb., and of Ilmington, Warwick- 
shire, to Eliza, eldest d. of W. Palmer, 
Esq., of Cannon-bill, near Birmingham ; 
Rev. E. Wood, of Skelton, near Ripon, to 
Charlotte, d. of the late Major Malcolm, 
of the East India Company’s Service ; 
Rev. D. Campbell, of Inverary, to Isa- 
bella, d. of the late Rev. F. Stewart, of 
Craignish, Argyllshire; Rev. J. Dawson, 
r. of Lilangar, Merionethsbire, to Emma 
Harriet, fourth d. of the late W. Kent, 
Esq., surgeon, Nantwich ; Rev, J. Reives, 
to Elizabeth Jones; Rev. N. D. Sturt, 
r. of Edmonsham, Dorset, to Anna Maria, 
eldest d. of W. Turton, Esq., of East 
Sheen, Surrey; Commander J. Bolton 
Woodthorpe, R.N., to Emily, second d. 
of the Rev. R. Howard, of Throxenby 
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Hall, Yorkshire; Rev. G. A, Denison, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel Coll., and v. of 
Broadwindsor, Dorsetshire, to Georgiana, 
eldest d. of J. W. Henley, Esq., of Water- 
perry House; Rev. J. W. Vivian, D.D., 
r, of St. Augustin and St. Faith, London, 
to Mary Rebecca, d. of T. Haden, Esq., 
of Riddings, Derbyshire ; Rev. A. Rogers, 
to Anne, d. of H, Sheppard, Esq., of 
Compton House, Gloucestershire ; Rev. 
S. A. Davies, of Chase-side, Enfield, to 
Mary, eldest d. of T. Chambers, Esq., of 
Hertford ; Rev. W. Drewett, of Rhayader, 
Radnorshire, to Elizabeth, d. of the late 
G. Wills, Esq., of Newgate-street, Lon- 
don; Rev. C. Harwood Poore, Minor 
Canon of the Cathedral, Winchester, to 
Amelia, eldest d. of G. W. Chard, Mus. 
Doc. of the same city ; Rev. J. Mayson, 
of Liverpool, to Elizabeth Hickson, of 
Chorley ; Rev. C, Gulliver Fryer, to 
Helen Elizabeth, only d. of Sir G. O. P. 
Turner, Bart.,R.N ; Rey. R. P. Hull, B.A. 
of Brasennose Coll., to Harriet, d. of L. 
Slater, Esq., of Peplow Iall, Sulop ; Rev. 








BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 


E. Hotham, M.A., late a Gentleman Com. 
moner of New Coll., Oxon, second son of 
Admiral Sir W. Hotham, K.C. B., to 
Harriet, youngest d. of Sir J. G. Cotterell, 
Bart., of Garnons ; Rev. J. Twentyman, 
Minor Canon of the Cathedral, Carlisle, 
and c. of St. Cuthbert’s, to Arabella, on! 
d. of the Rev. J. Fawcett; Rev. J. Jef- 
fery, D.D., r. of Otterhampton, Somerset, 
to Susannah Lewes, only d. of the Rev, 
J. Hole; Rev. J. M‘Culloch, of New. 
tonards, to Ellen Benson, eldest d. of the 
Rev. H. Woods; Rev. G. Cole, Officiat- 
ing Minister of St. George’s Chapel, Wor- 
cester, to Elizabeth, only child of the late 
W. Simmons, Esq., of Livenpesl Rey. 
R. T. Tyler, M.A., of Llantrithyd, young- 
est son of the late Admiral Sir C. Tyler, 
G.C.B., of Cottrell, Glamorganshire, to 
Isabel, fourth d. of J. B. Pryce, Esq., of 
Duffryn ; Rev. J. Bennett, M.A. of Christ 
Churcb, c. of Miserden, Gloucestershire, 
to Elizabeth, only child of the late J 
Eykyn, Esq., of this city. 


KVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


a 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


Testimonrtars or Respect to Ciency. 
—The Rev. Mr. Casson, a splendid silver 
tea-service, by the inhabitants of Nailstone 
and Normanton, Leicestershire. 

Rev. E. Auriol, from the parishioners 
of St.Clement's and All Saints, Hastings. 

Rev. Joshua Wood, late c, of Christ 
Church, Bradford, by the congregation, 
with a purse containing upwards of fifty 
sovereigns, 

Rev. W. B. Marsden, late c. of St. Tho- 
mas, Vendleton, by the congregation, with 
a piece of plate. 

Rev. J. N. Harward, by the inhabitants 
of Bromsgrove, a piece of plate. 

Rev. E. Dewdney, incumbent of St. 
John’s Chapel, Portsea, by his congrega- 
tion, with a purse of 80/1. 

Rev. C, D. Charlton, by the inhabitants 
of Rickmansworth, Herts, with a chest of 
plate, accompanied by an address, signed 
by nearly 500 inhabitants. 

Rey. Edward Sneyd, p. c. of St. Marga- 
ret's, Durbam, by his parishioners, an ele- 
gant silver tea-kettle and stand. 

_ Rev, A. Grant, c. of Chelmsford, by the 

inhabitants, with a silver tea-service. 
_Reyv. P. Fenn, by the inhabitants of 

Great Clacton, with a silver tea-pot. 


Rev. H. Jackson, r. of Holt, Norfolk, 
by the inhabitants of Great Wilbraham, 
Cambridgeshire, witb a silver tea-pot. 

Rey. J. Davies, of Worcester, a com- 
munion service. 

Rev. C. J. Orman, late c. of Brandon, 
Norfolk, by the parishioners, with a silver 
tea-pot, 

Rey. A. E. Obins, r. of Hemingford 
Abbots, Cambridgeshire, by the parish- 
ioners, with a silver inkstand. 


BEDFORDSHIRE, 


On Tuesday, the 28th of August, a 
meeting was held at Bedford, in aid of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, being the commence- 
ment of a series of annual meetings. Di- 
vine service was performed in St. Paul's 
church ; and a very able sermon preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Bonney, Archdeacon of 
Bedfordshire. The meeting was held after 
service at the Bedford Rooms, and Earl de 
Grey, lord lieutenant of the county, pre- 
sided. A vast proportion of the nobility, 
clergy, and gentry of the county were pre- 
sent; amongst others, Lord Ongley, Lord 
Charles Russel], Mr. Baron Parke, Hon. 
and Rey. Mr, Cust, F. Pym, Esq., the 











































High Sheriff, Charles Payne, Esq., Thos. 
Charles Higgins, Esq., the Mayor of Bed- 
ford, &c. Several gentlemen addressed 
the meeting, and the united subscription 
amounted to 92l. 2s. 6d. 

A similar meeting was held at Hitchin, 
on the following day, when the subscrip- 
tions were about 60/,—Cambridge Chron. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


On the 18th September, a vestry was 
holden at Thame, for the purpose of making 
a church-rate for the repairs necessary to 
be done to the north aisle of the church. 
The proposed rate of one shilling in the 
pound was very strongly opposed, A poll 
was demanded by the churchwardens, 
which lasted two days ; and when the poll 
closed, the majority of the votes in favour 
of the church was between 50 and 60,— 
Bucks Herald. 

A church-rate of threepence in the pound 
has been carried at Aylesbury by a majo- 
rity of 21 to 61.—Ibid. 


CORNWALL, 


Sr. Corums.—On the 10th of August, 
a meeting was beld at the vestry-room, for 
the purpose of making a church-rate, when 
the Rev. T. Lee, the curate, proposed a 
rate of one penny in the pound; and after 
the motion had been seconded by Mr, J. 
Nankivell, Mr. 'T. TI. Hlawkey rose to op- 
pose it. This gentleman resides in a 
neighbouring parish, but happens to occupy 
an office in this town, which being rated 
at 30s. per annum, subjects him to the tax 
of three halfpence. He therefore took the 
trouble to stay in town over night, to pro- 
pose a postponement of the question for 
six months. This was seconded by a well- 
known radical. A show of hands was 
called for, which was in favour of the rate. 
Mr. Hawkey then demanded a poll, which 
was fixed for Tuesday and Wednesday ; 
but when the time arrived, neither the op- 
ponent of the rate nor his seconder could 
be found. The business, however, pro- 
ceeded, and the result was—For the rate, 
100; against it, 5. Majority, 95.—West. 
Luminary. 

DERBYSHIRE. 


The consecration of Trinity Church, 
Chesterfield, took place on the 1st Sept. 
The ceremony was performed by the Lord 
Bishop of Lichfield. A collection was 
made, which amounted to the handsome 
sum of 551. 3s. In the evening, the Rev. 
Hugh Stowell, of Manchester, addressed 
the congregation in a powerful appeal, and 
the collection was upwards of S0/,—Der- 
byshire Courier. 
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DEVONSHIRE, 


Barnstarce Cuuncn-ratres,—A meet- 
ing was held in the vestry-room of Barn- 
staple church, on the 18th August, for the 
purpose of granting three church-rates for 
the year ending 1839, There was a very 
full attendance, and it was expected, in 
consequence of a handbill issued by the 
anti-church-rate party, that there would be 
a strong Opposition manifested on the oc- 
casion. The Rev, Henry Luxmoore, vicar, 
having taken the chair, Mr. W. Thorne, 
the senior warden, rose, and moved the 
grant of three rates, as last year. Mr. J. 
Gribble considered two rates would be 
found ample; he objected to the sum of 
6l. for sacramental wine, which be did not 
think ought to be included. The reverend 
vicar observed, that it was ordered by the 
rubric, and had been decided as a ‘legal 
charge upon the church-rates. Mr. Gribble 
pressed his motion for two rates, with an 
understanding that another rate should be 
applied for in the course of the year if 
wanted. Mr. Fisher seconded the motion, 
Mr. Mackrell then proposed, and Mr, Har- 
ris seconded, that three rates be granted, 
Mr. Norrington moved that the considera- 
tion of the question be deferred to “ this 
day nine months.” ‘The rev. chairman said 
it had been decided by some of the highest 
law authorities that an adjournment for 
nine months was illegal; and he should 
have hoped no person would have proposed, 
in the face of such authority, a proceeding 
so vexatious. The amendment and motion 
were then put to the meeting, and the 
latter, for three rates, carried by a majority 
of about ten to one.— Western Luminary. 

There was a very full meeting of the 
trustees of Blundell’s school, Tiverton, on 
the 2ist of August, among whom were the 

Right Hon, the Earl of Devon, and the 
Right Hon. Lord Rolle. The compositions 
and recitations of the young gentlemen 
educating at this ancient seat of classical 
and sound learning were most satisfactory, 
and reflect the greatest credit on the ta- 
lented and respected masters. ‘The prizes 
were awarded as follows:—The scholarship 
of Balliol College, Oxford, to Fred. Tem- 
ple, son of the late Octavius Temple, Esq., 
late governor of Sierra Leone; the scholar- 
ship of Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
to Charles Elton, son of James Elton, Esgq., 
of Tiverton; the exhibition, to G. Turner, 
son of the Rev. John Turner, rector of 
Ashbrittle, Somersetshire; ‘composition 
medal, to Robert Lauson, of Tiverton ; and 
the speaking medal, to Charles Elton.— 
Oxford Paper. 

Pitron Cuuncn-rates,—A_ vestry 
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meeting was held in the parish of Pilton, 
on the 14th of August, for the purpose of 
making a rate to meet the expenses of the 
current year. Mr. T. W. Hardinge, of 
Upcott Sets was called to the chair. 
The churchwardens required only the sum 
of about 25/., amounting to one penny in 
the pound, for which a motion was made 
by Mr. J. Dennis, and seconded by Mr. 
J. Gilbert. Mr, J. Dunning moved an 
amendment, that the question of the rate 
be adjourned for twelve months. The 
chairman put the amendment and the mo- 
tion to the meeting, when he declared the 
show of hands to be decidedly in favour of 
the motion. A poll was then demanded 
by the adverse party, to continue open 
from that time until Thursday, at three 
o'clock ; and at the close there appeared— 
For the rate, 135; againstit,71; majority, 
64.— Western Luminary. 

A meeting was held at Exeter, on the 
22nd of August, of the Diocesan Associa- 
tion for Promoting the Employment of 
Additional Curates in Populous Places. — 
Ibid, 

An order in council directs that, at the 
next avoidance of the see of Exeter, in 
order to raise the annual income of the 
bishop to the sum of 5,0001., in accordance 


with the sae of the ecclesiastical commis- 
t 


sioners, the annual sum of 3,400/. shall be 
paid to him half-yearly, out cf the fund 
provided for the purpose of equalizing the 
incomes of the prelacy. Itis further de- 
clared, that the Scilly Isles are in the juris- 
diction of the Bishop and the Archdeacon 
of Cornwall for the time being. 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter intends to 
proceed on his scheme of confirmation, in 
the county of Devon, during October, as 
follows :—Oct. 1, Chumleigh; 2, Mor- 
chard ; 3, Crediton; 5, Exmouth ; 6, Sid- 
mouth ; 8, Axminster; 9, Honiton; 10, 
Cullompton ; 11, Tiverton ; 12, Bampton, 
At each place at eleven o'clock, except 
Bampton, at ten, —IWVestern Luminary. 

The first stone of Tipton Church, Ottery 
St. Mary, was laid on the 17th inst., at 
two o'clock, by the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon of Exeter, — Exeter Gatelte. 

Episcorat. Visir ro tue Scitty Is- 
tanps.—The Meteor steamer, Lieutenant 
Pritchard, has been ordered to attend the 
Lord Bishop of Exeter to the Scilly Is- 
lands. ‘The right rev. prelate will be 
accompanied by his lady, two chaplains, 
the registrar, and other official personages, 
including the Ven. Archdeacon of Corn- 
wall. The principal object of his lord. 
ship’s visit 1s understood to be the con- 


secration of a church recently built at St. 
Mary’s. 


THE MONTH. 


DORSETSHIRE, 


The annual meeting of the Dorset Society 
for the Education of the Poor was held 
at Dorchester, the Ven. the Archdea. 
con of Dorset in the chair, A sermon, 
in aid of the funds of the society, was 
preached at the church of All Saints, b 
the Rev. J. A. Templer, from Gen. xviii, 
17. A liberal collection was made at the 
doors, the plates being holden by the 

-Hon. Henry Ashley, M.P., and R, Wil- 
liams, Esq., M.P. A public examination 
of the children afterwards took place at 
the girls’ school-room, before the arch. 
deacon and a very numerous company, 
comprising many of the leading families 
of the neighbourhood, The examination, 
which was conducted by the Rev. Morton 
Colson, was highly gratifying, especial 
as affording evidence of the progress mg 
by the children in that scriptural know- 
ledge which is the basis of all useful edu- 
cation. The demeanour of the children, 
as well as their progress, did much credit 
to the master and mistress. — Salisbury 
Herald. 

DURHAM, 

The Queen, on the recommendation of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, by an 
‘Order in Council, has confirmed the ap- 
propriation of certain reveoues of the see 
of Durham to the augmentation of small 
benefices within that diocese.— Durham 
Advertiser. 

ESSEX. 

Cuetmsrorp Titne Commutation. 
—On the 15th of August, a meeting 
was held in vestry, pursuant to notice, 
for the purpose of agreeing to a com- 
mutation of the tithes in this parish. 
Mr, C. G. Parker was called to the chair. 
Those present did not represent that por- 
tion of the landowners required by the 
act. Mr. C. Comyns Parker, however, as 
the agent of the Rev. C. A. St. John Mild- 
may, the rector, went into the business, 
and submitted a proposition to the meet- 
ing. ‘The quantity of land in the parish, 
taking the new parochial assessment as a 
guide in the absence of a map of the pa- 
rish, Mr. Parker said he found to be 2593 
acres, tenant’s measure, of which 859 
acres were tithe-free, leaving 1704 acres, 
landlord’s measure, tithable, including 
arable, pasture, and 46 acres of woodland, 
The poor-rates, Mr, Parker said, he found 
averaged, during the seven years, 5s. 6d. 
in the pound, which, when added to the 
present composition with other rates, 
gave a total of 500/., and he felt justified 
in adding 20 per cent., making 600/, 
This is about 7s, per acre, landlord’s mea- 
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sure. After a short discussion, the meet- 
ing adjourned. — Essex Herald. 

The Queen has been pleased to signify 
her Royal approbation of the following 
plans, which have been just issued from 
the Church Commissioners’ Office, bear- 
ing date the 6th of Sept. :—‘* That it ap- 
pears to = Majesty’s Commissioners to 
be expedient to unite and consolidate the 
contiguous parts of the parishes of Ewell 
and Banstead, in the county of Surry, 
into a separate and distinct district, to be 
assigned to the chapel of St. Andrew for 
all ecclesiastical _purposes, and to con- 
stitute such district a consolidated chapelry 
for the purpose of affording accommo- 
dation for attending divine service to the 
persons residing in the same district ; and 
for enabling the spiritual person serving 
such chapel to perform all ecclesiastical 
duties within the said district.” “ Your 
Majesty’s Commissioners beg leave to re- 
present to your Majesty, that, besides the 
parish church of Chelmsford, which affords 
accommodation to 1447 persons, there is 
one chapel in the said parish, called St. 
John’s Chapel, which affords accommo- 
dation to 547 persons, including 304 free 
seats appropriated to the use of the poor ; 
that the said chapel has been consecrated, 
and divine service has heen regularly 
performed therein ; and that, having taken 
all the circumstances attending this pa- 
rish into consideration, it appears to them 
to be expedient that a particular district 
should be assigned to the said chapel, 
under the provisions of the 16th section 
of the act of the 59th of his Majesty 
George ILI.” 

Jeffrey Grimwood, Esq., of Cressing 
Temple, and who has for thirty-five years 
been churchwarden of the church of that 
place, at the recent anniversary of his 
birth-day, presented it with a handsome 
set of silver-gilt communion plate,— Essex 
Standard. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Bristot, Sept. 7th.—A public meet- 
ing of the members and friends of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts, was held this day 
at the Horticultural Rooms. The Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol presided, 
and was supported on the right by the 
Mayor of Bristol, and on the left by the 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, the Dean of Bris- 
tol, and the Ven. the Archdeacon of Bris- 
tol, Ed. Sampson, Esq., high sheriff of the 
county of Gloucester, Thos. Daniel, Esq., 
C. George, Esq., P. F. Aiken, Esq., the 
Rev. Sir George Prevost, C. L. Walker, 
Esq., W. L, Clarke, Esq., with many 


other principal gentlemen and clergymen 
of the neighbourhood, who were on the 
platform with the chairman, Previous to 
entering upon the business of the meet- 
ing, prayers were offered up by the 
Lord Bishop. Extracts from the report 
were read by the Rev. G. Barrow, one 
of the secretaries ; after which, various 
resolutions were proposed, and remarks 
made thereon, by John Kirle Haberfield, 
Esq. (Mayor of Bristol), the Ven. Arch. 
deacon Thorp, Edward Sampson, aoa 
the Rev. Sir George Prevost, and by the 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, whose address to 
the meeting was of the most feeling and 
pathetic nature. The meeting was after. 
wards addressed by A.G. Battersby, Esq., 
the Rev. Mr. Pilby, T. Daniel, Esq., the 
Rev. W. 8S. Short, P. F. Aiken, Esq., 
Rev. R. G. Bedford, C. L, Walker, Esq., 
and also by W. L. Clarke, Esq. The 
collection amounted to 125i.; and, not. 
withstanding a tremendous storm of rain, 
which lasted for two hours, there were at 
least 600 persons present.—BristolJournal, 


Charles Bathurst, Esq., of Lydney 
Park, has forwarded to the Diocesan 
Church Building Association, through 
the hands of the Lord Bishop, the presi- 
dent, the munificent donation of 9501. to- 
wards the endowment of the proposed new 
church at Cinderford, in the Forest of 
Dean. We are much gratified to learn 
the success which has attended the Church 
Building Association. More than 14,0001, 
have already been subscribed, of which 
sum nearly one-third has been contributed 
by the clergy.— Bristol Paper, 

Ravicat Impupence.—It was deter- 
mined, at a recent vestry-meeting in the 
parish of St. Michael, Gloucester, to pro- 
vide another burial ground for that parish, 
and a committee was appointed to take 
the necessary steps for that purpose, to 
report to another parochial meeting. One 
of the most noisy of the radicals contended 
that the fees should be ‘‘ appropriated” by 
the parishioners—that is, that the incum- 
bent should be robbed, It does not seem, 
however, that the impudent proposal was 
formally brought forward. e need 
scarcely add, that the parishioners have 
just as much right to ‘‘ appropriate” the 
furniture in the clergyman’s dwelling.— 
Somersetshire Constitutional. 


The British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science has awarded 100/, 
for a completion of the level of the lines 
between the Bristol and English channels 
made by Mr. Bunt, under the direction of 
the Rev. Mr. Whewell; and 100/, to the 
Rev. Mr. Whewell for discussions of the 
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tides at the port of Bristol. — Oxford 
Herald. 

Sr. Mary's Cuunrcu, Cnertennam— 
A church-rate for the repair of this edifice 
has been carried by a majority of 454 
votes,—Cheltenham Journal. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Bris- 
tol Clergy Society, recently held, the re- 
port of the committee stated, that the 
amount of the collection at this anniver- 
sary (including 251, 7s. 6d. received at the 
church doors), and donations from absent 
members, was 3601, 12s, 1d. 

The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol completed the visitation of his 
extensive diocese on September 6th, at 
Bristol, having been engaged nearly four 
weeks, during which time he has held 
confirmations at twenty-three different places, 
and visited the whole of the thirteen 
deaneries, We understand that his lord- 
ship has conferred the holy rite of con- 
firmation upon nearly six thousand per- 
sons; and that he spent one whole week 
in visiting and confirming in the newly- 
added part of his diocese-—the deaneries 
of Cricklade and Malmesbury, in Wilts 
—where he held confirmations at places 
never before visited by a bishop for that 
purpose. The visitation dinner at Bristol 
was most numerously attended by both 
clergy and laity ; amongst whom were the 
Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia, the Dean 
of Bristol, and the High Sheriff of the 
county, Edward Sampson, Esq.—Glouces- 
tershire Chronicle. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


The Rev. Henry William Wilberforce, 
M.A., of Oriel College, author of the 
Essay on the ‘Parochial System,” to 
which the prize of 200 guineas was awarded 
by the Christian Influence Society, has 
most generously made over the premium 
to the treasurer of the Hants Diocesan 
Church Building Society, for the general 
purposes of that institution, — Oxford 
Herald. 

The visitation of the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester was lately holden at St. 
Thomas's Church, Portsmouth, before the 
Very Rey. Dr. Dealtry, the Chancellor. 
The visitation sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Sir Henry Thompson, Bart. 
The charge was delivered by the chan- 
cellor. Aftera very appropriate introduc- 
tion, he directed his attention to the pre- 
sent state and prospects of the church of 
England. The first duty he stated to be 
that of the scriptural education of the 
rising generation—not compulsory upon 
any individuals, but sufficiently extensive 
to embrace all who are willing to avail 
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themselves of its advantages. He stated 
that at present the National Schools edu. 
cate six hundred thousand children; while 
the number of schools connected with the 
established church amounts to seventeen 
thousand, and affords religious instruction 
to nearly one million children, Still, how. 
ever, the supply does not keep pace with 
the necessity ; a larger and more general 
plan of religious instruction is needed, 
The present system embraces only the 
children of the. poor, while it leaves un- 
provided the numerous classes who do not 
need eleemosynary aid, and who yet have 
not the advantage of the higher schools and 
universities. A generalizing of education 
into secular knowledge, unaccompanied by 
the high principles necessary to direct the 
use of it, is an experiment with which we 
are now threatened, and which, unless the 
friends of the church of England bestir 
themselves, will probably be made. The 
plan, however, recently adopted by the 
Bishops of London and Winchester, and 
which has been extensively adopted in the 
metropolis, and is well adapted to every 
locality, would, he thought, go far to 
remedy the evil of which he complained. 
The reverend Doctor next referred to 
the erection of additional places of public 
worship. The present Bishop of Win- 
chester has consecrated fifty-six churches, 
and there are twenty-seven more now in 
progress in his diocese. The Bishop of 
London has consecrated eighty - four 
churches; twenty~seven as Bishop of 
Chester, and fifty-seven in the diocese of 
London ; and in the latter see there are 
now twenty-six churches in progress. 
The present Bishop of Chester, during the 
ten years he has presided over that see, 
has consecrated 103 churches. ‘There are 
thirty-five now in progress, and twenty 
other new chapels are not consecrated. 
Within the last three years, 150,000/, has 
been expended in this diocese in building 
churches. 

SournamprTon District Societies ror 
Promotine Curistian KNow.enGR, AND 
ror THE PropaGation oF tHe Gospel 
tN ForeiGn Parts.—The anniversary of 
these societies was lately held, when a 
sermon was preached at All Saints’ Church 
on behalf of the societies, and a public 
meeting afterwards held at the Assem- 
bly Rooms. 

The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Vowler Short, D.D., Clerk of the Closet 
to the Queen. The sum of 19, 10s. was 
collected at the doors. 

The public meeting, at the Assembly 
Rooms, was numerously and respectably 
attended. Admiral Tinling baving been 
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voted to the chair, the meeting was opened 
by prayer, by the Rev. J. E. Shadwell. 

“The Rev. J. Gray, one of the secre. 
taries of the Southampton societies, was 
then called on to read the report; from 
which it appeared that the issue of books 
in the district of Southampton during the 
past year had been as follows : — 289 
bibles, 229 testaments, 621 prayer-books, 
and 3871 books and tracts—in all, 5,020, 

The subscriptions and donations amount 
to 941. 5s. ; the number of subscribers, 85. 

Two sermons had been preached for the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge in All Saints’ Church and St. Paul's 
Chapel. The collections amounted to 
thirty-two guineas ; of this, 19/. had been 
sent up to the foreign department, and the 
remainder would be reserved for the gene- 
ral purposes of this district. 

The number of subscribers in the last 
year to the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, in the South- 
ampton District, was fifty, and the amount 
of subscriptions and donations, 611., being 
an increase since the last year of 111. ; to 
which should be added the sum of 18/, 
%, 8d., collected after a sermon at All 
Saints’ church, and transmitted directly 
to the parent society. 

A collection was made at the doors, 
which amounted to 11/. 10s. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Several of the clergy, anxious to get rid 
of Sunday wakes and feasts, summoned 
two men before the Hereford city magis- 
trates, on Monday, Sept. 3rd, for violating 
the Lord’s-day,in selling cakes at the King- 
ston feast, on the previous Sunday. After 
along hearing, and the defendants’ plead- 
ing immemorial custom as an excuse, the 
magistrates decided that they bad incurred 
the forfeiture of the goods exposed for sale, 
a fine of 5s., and the expenses of the sum- 
mons. ‘The complainants obtained permis- 
sion of the bench to withdraw the charge, 
they themselves paying the expenses, tell- 
ing the defendants that their object was to 
convince those desecrating the Lord’s-day 
of the illegality of their conduct.—Z/lere- 


ford Journal. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

The advowson and perpetual right of 
presentation to the Abbey Church, St. 
Alban’s, was lately sold by order of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, 
and purchased by the present rector, the 
Rev. Henry I. B. Nicholson, B.D. 


KENT. 
A church-rate has been carried at Rams 
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gate, against a strong opposition, by a ma- 
jority of 34.—AKentish Observer. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Twenty-eight Jewish converts have been 
within a few years past baptized at Liver- 
pool, where also there is a regular Hebrew 
service, with the Hebrew liturgy, of the 
church of England.— Macclesfield Courier. 

On Monday, Sept. 3rd, the foundation 
stone of St. John’s Church, Dukinfield, 
and that of St. George's Church, Staly- 
bridge, were laid by Lord Viscount Com. 
bermere, P.G.M., with masonic honours 
and solemn prayer. There wasa very large 
procession of masons and others on the oc- 
casion, In the evening there wasa public 
dinner in the Town Hall.—Leeds Intelli- 
gencer. 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

The ceremony of laying the first stone 
of the new church at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
which was performed by Earl Howe, took 
place on Saturday last. The funds for 
building this church were raised by a sub- 
scription, headed by the Rev. Marmaduke 
Vavasour, M.A., vicar. A grant of 450/. 
from the Incorporated Society for Pro- 
moting the Enlargement, Building, and 
Repairing of Churches and Chapels, and 
4001, from the Church Commissioners, 
secure for ever to the poor of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch 600 free sittings. John Mammatt 
and John Davys, churchwardens; Henry 
I. Stevens, architect.— Derby Mercury. 

Roman-catuotic Practice ar Wuir- 
wick.—An attempt is now being made at 
Whitwick to render Romanism popular 
with the poorer inhabitants of that neigh- 
bourhood, by the establishment of sick 
clubs, under the auspices, we presume, of 
Mr. Ambrose Phillips, but of which it is 
intended one of the fundamental rules 
shall be, that the members should assemble 
at a neighbouring Roman-catholic chapel. 
The purpose of such a regulation is obvi- 
ous, but we venture to predict that it will 
be unsuccessful.— I hid, 

In the large town of Leicester, with a 
population of upwards of 50,000 souls, only 
fifteen marriages under the new act have 
taken place.— Leicester Herald. 


LINCOLNSHRE. 

The new church at Donisthorpe was 
consecrated on Saturday, Aug. 26, by the 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln, on behalf of the 
Bishop of Lichfield, This very neat coun- 
try church, built of Hartshorne stone, has 
been provided, in great measure, by the 
munificent contributions of those valued 
friends of our beloved church, the Misses 
Moore, of Appleby. These excellent 
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ladies, besides a bell, church clock, and 
other fittings for the church, gave, in the 
first instance, 15001. towards the erection 
and endowment of this house of prayer, 
and are now building, at a short distance 
from the church, a commodious parsonage, 
for the residence of its future minister. 
Sir John Brown Cave subscribed 5001., 
and C. S. Greaves, Esq., gave land for the 
site. The Marquis Hasting, besides a sub- 
scription of 2001, gives a rent-charge of 
301, per year, for ever, thus securing a se- 
cond service and sermon in the church.— 
Lincoln Chron. 

A Clerical Society has been formed in 
Lincoln, of which the Rev. J. Sutton, of 
Reepham, has been appointed treasurer 
and secretary. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Sr. James's Cuunrcn, Ratcrirr.—On 
the 23rd August, another church, one of 
the four lately erected in the populous 
parish of St. Dunstan, Stepney, was con- 
secrated by the Bishop of London, with the 
usual solemnities, It wascrowded to excess 
with respectable inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, and there was a numerous attend- 
ance of the clergy. An appropriate ser- 
mon was preached by the Bishop of 
London on the occasion, after which the 
sum of 571, 15s. was collected towards the 
expense of an organ. The erection of 
the church has cost about 4500/., and the 
whole expense has been defrayed from the 
Metropolitan Churches Fund. 

On Thursday, Sept. 12th, the Bishop 
of Winchester consecrated the new edifice 
called Christ Church, in the Old Kent- 
road. The ground on which the church is 
erected was given by Mr. R. Turner, and 
the expense of the building, which was 
about 5000/., defrayed from a sum of 
money left by a gentleman for the build- 
ing and endowment of the church. The 
church contains sitting room for 1200 per- 
sons, many of which are free and unap- 
propriated,— Morning Herald. 

A new synagogue, erected at St. He- 
len’s-place, in the city, on the site of some 
A formerly occupied by the East 

ndia Company, has just been finished, 
and will be consecrated early in the en- 
suing month. It isa handsome building, 
capable of accommodating a large con- 
gregation.— Watchman. 

Baerism or a Jewisn Ransr.—On 
Saturday, Sept. 1, a distinguished Jewish 
rabbi, from Hungary, was publicly bap- 
tized at the Episcopal Jews’ Chapel, 
Bethnal Green, London, in the presence 
of a large congregation, of which a creat 
proportion were Jews and converts from 


Judaism. The prayers were read in He- 
brew by the Rev. Professor Alexander, 
who also administered the sacrament of 
baptism in the same language ; and the 
Rev. Dr. M‘Caul preached afterwards a 
v oS sn and impressive sermon 
in English, on Ezek. xxxvi. 25—27. Of 
late, however, a great many distinguished 
and pious individuals from among the 
Jewish nation have become Christians ; 
and among those who have recently been 
baptized in the Jews’ Chapel were two 
learned gentlemen who bad for many 
years filled the honourable situation of 
readers in the Synagogue, one in Bohemia, 
and the other in the kingdom of Hanover, 
— Correspondent of the Times. 


Cuvacu-nates 1’ Curtsea.—On Thurs. 
day, August ?3rd, a special petty session 
for the extensive parish of St. Luke, Chel- 
sea, was held in the vestry-room of the 
new church, before Mr. W. B, France and 
Capt. Bague, two of the local magistrates, 
when upwards of 1500 summonses against 
defaulters on the church-rates of this pa. 
rish came on for adjudication, The ques- 
tion of church-rates bas for a long time 
excited much angry feeling in Chelsea, 
arising principally from Capt, Acklom,a 
county magistrate, having objected to cer. 
tain items in the accounts of the church 
trustees—viz., such as the salaries of the 
organist, organ-blower, &c., which ques- 
tion was ultimately brought by appeal be- 
fore the bench of the Middlesex Quarter 
Sessions, when the magistrates decided 
that their power to interfere only extended 
to the accounts of churchwardens, and not 
to those of trustees. About that period, 
proceedings were instituted against seve- 
ral of the defaulters, when scenes of a dis- 
orderly and riotous character occurred in 
the parish, which were at the time brought 
under judicial notice. Subsequently, 
writ of mandamus has been obtained from 
the Court of Queen's Bench to compel the 
justices to hear the appeal, in which stage 
the matter at present rests. From the pro- 
ceedings of yesterday it would, however, 
appear that the objection to the payment 
of church cess was decreasing in that pa- 
rish, not more than a tithe of the persons 
summoned attending to object, the princi- 
pal portion of whom did so on the score of 
poverty, who were allowed a month's 
grace ; a few also objected on the ground 
of religious scruples, among whom was & 
jewess of the name of Norton, who con- 
tended, that as she never occupied the 
church she h.d no right to pay ; and one 
person ouly objected on the ground of the 
illegality of the rate. The whole of the 
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ties, with only one exception, left satis- 
ed with the decision of the bench.— Times, 

Cauawst Cuuvraca, Cusisea.—This new 
structure, which has been erected at an ex- 
pense of 40001, from the late Miss Hynd- 
man’s bounty, is now completed, Lord 
Cadogan, in the most handsome manner, 
gave the ground, and built a house for the 
minister adjoining. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 11th, the instal- 
ment of the Right Rev. Dr. Bowstead, 
Lord isbop of Sodor and Man, took place 
in St. Mary’s Chapel, Castletown, with 
the usual ceremonies. 

(From a Correspondent.) — Consecra- 
tion or St. Jonn’s Cuaret, Uxnerpvor 
Moor.—On Monday, August 27th, the 
Bishop of London consecrated this chapel 
and burial ground. ‘The chapel was built 
by voluntary contributions, aided by a 
grant from the Incorporated Society for 
promoting the Enlargement, Building, and 
Repairing of Churches and Chapels. It 
will afford sittings for nearly 400 persons, 
200 of which are free and unappropriated. 
A temporary gallery that was constructed 
for the accommodation of those who wished 
to witness the consecration, was found so 
convenient, and its appearance so striking, 
that it is proposed to erect a permanent 
one, if the funds of the chapel should be 
adequate to that purpose. The chapel 
was crowded inevery part. The bishop 
was received by the chancellor, registrar, 
the Ven. Archdeacon Cambridge, the 
Rev. John Addison, rural dean ; the Rev. 
Henry Campbell, minister of the chapel ; 
the Rev.C. F. Price, lecturer of Uxbridge ; 
the Rev. G. C. Hale and the Rev. b. P. 
Hodgson, curates of Hillingdon ; many of 
the neighbouring clergy, the chapelwar- 


deus of Uxbridge, the churchwardens of 


Hillingdon, and the building committee. A 
most appropriate sermon was preached by 
the bishop from John, xx. 19. The collec- 
tion added 501 to the funds. The service 
in the chapel being concluded, the bishop, 
attended as before, proceeded to consecrate 
the burial-ground. After the consecra- 
tion of the chapel and burial-ground on the 
Moor, the bishop proceeded to consecrate 
an additional burial-ground in the town- 
ship of Uxbridge ; after which, the bishop, 
with his chaplain, the chancellor, the re- 
gistrar, the archdeacon and clergy, the 
committee, and many ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood, went to the New Public Rooms, 
where a cold collation had been prepared. 
Betore taking his leave, the bishop ex- 
pressed his thanks to the committee for the 
excellence of their arrangements. Ile 
spoke of the gratification he felt in per- 
lorming this part of bis episcopal duty, and 


stated, that since his elevation to the 
bench of bishops he had consecrated no 
fewer than eighty-four churches and cha- 
pels. — His lordship expressed himself in 
the most kind and handsome manner to- 
wards the Rev. John Addison, the rural 
dean, and the Rev. C. P. Price, lecturer 
of Uxbridge, through whose exertions the 
chapel had been built ; and mentioned the 
obligations he was also under to the Rev. 
Henry Campbell, for his great disinterest- 
edness in undertaking the charge of a 
chapel not yet endowed, and from which 
he could derive no emolument, — The 
bishop left Uxbridge in the afternoon, to 
close the arduous duties of the day by an- 
other consecration at Hanwell. — A fine 
silver-toned bell, date 1578, weighing up- 
wards of two hundred weight, and a hand- 
some clock, have been given for the use of 
the chapel by two individuals ; and an 
organ is promised by an anonymous bene- 
factor. 


OXFORD. 


On Saturday, Sept. 8th, the Rev. Jos. Los- 
combe Richards, B.D., Rector of Bushey, 
in the county of Hertford, and late Fellow 
of Exeter College, was elected rector of 
that society in the room of the Rev. Joba 
Collier Jones, D.D., deceased. Mr. 
Richards succeeds to the vacant vicarage 
of Kidlington, in this county, which is 
annexed, without institution, to the rector- 
ship of Exeter College. 

A Fellowship of Oriel College is vacated 
by the Rev. G, A, Denison, who was 
married on Tuesday last to Georgiana, 
daughter of Mr. J. W. Henley, of Water- 
perry House, in this county, The Bishop 
of Salisbury (brother to the bridegroom) 
officiated on the occasion. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The bazaar at Stafford, ia aid of the new 
church erecting in that town, took place on 
the 18th and 19th of September, in the 
Shire Hall. Her majesty the Queen 
Dowager forwarded, through the medium 
of the Countess of Lichfield, a variety of 
fancy articles in needlework, and other 
tasteful specimens of female ingenuity,— 
Stafford Advertiser. 


SUFFOLK, 

Cuurcu-rates 1x Buncay.—On the 
3rd of September, a vestry-meeting was 
held at the parish church of St. Mary’s, 
Bungay, for the purpose of making a 
church-rate. The vestry was attended by 
a majority of the principal inbabitants, and 
a rate of 2d in the pound was granted with 
one dissenting voice only—that of Mr. 
Charles Childs. He auiled: ‘*as usual,” 
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EVENTS OF 
to protest against the making of a rate, but, 
*as usual,” his protest was disregarded a 


Bury lierald. 
SURREY. 

September the 4th, at 10 o’clock, an 
adjourned vestry was held in the vestry- 
room of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, to make 
a rate or assessment in pursuance of the 
act 22d and 25rd Charles I1., for making 
the manor of Paris-garden a parish, and to 
enable the parishioners of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, to raise a maintenance for 
ministers, and for the repairs of their 
church, and of another act, of the 56th 
vear of George II1., for enlarging the 
powers of the said first- mentioned act, and 
to appoint a collector or collectors of the 
said rate or assessment, with such allow- 
ance or allowances by way of salary or 
poundage as may seem meet and proper 
ire to the said last mentioned act. 
Mr. J. Raymond, warden of the great ac- 
count, in the chair. 

The accounts of the great warden having 
been read by the vestry-clerk, 

Mr, Cooper moved that they be received, 
which being seconded, 

Mr. Hamilton moved that the item of 
39. 7s, Gd., which bad been paid to the 
chaplains in the shape of interest on their 
unpaid salaries, be struck out of the ac- 
count, 

Mr, Wyld, sen., observed that he (Mr. 
Wyld) hi ad w orked for the parish authori- 
ties on several occasions, and had been 
kept out of bis money for two years, but 
he never got interest allowed bim; he 
hoped the interest would not be allowed 
to the chaplains. 

Mr. Ellis said that the rev. gentlemen 
had been kept out of their salaries for no 
less than eight quarters, and after waiting 
so long he considered they were fully en- 
titled to interest. 

A parishioner said the beadle bad not 
been paid for some time ; he might as well 
demand interest. 

A very long and stormy discussion fol- 
lowed, and ultimately the item for interest 
was allowed ; there being 33 for the motion, 
and 25 against it. 

Mr. Ellis, after some lengthy observa- 
tions, moved a cbhurch-rate of 9d. in the 
pound, 

Mr. Pegg seconded the motion, 

Mr. Hamilton said he considered a nine- 
penny rate under the new assessment as 
equal toa shilling rate, and moved a rate 
of 3d. in the pound as an amendment, 


which not being seconded, fell to the 
ground, 


\lr. W \ ld 


moved as an amendment 
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“that a rate of Gd. in the pound be 


granted.’ 
Mr. Drew seconded the amendment, 
and after a considerable discussion, ip 


which Mr. Sells, Mr. Wade, and several 
other parishioners took part, 

The chairman put the question, when 
the numbers were declared to be— 

For the rate of Yd in the pound - 42 

For the amendment of 6d. - St 

Majority in favour of the original } ‘1 

motion - - - -\ 

No poll having been demanded, the 
meeting broke up. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The new church at Smethwich was con- 
secrated on W ednesday, Sept. 5th, by the 
Bishop of Lichfield, in the presence of a 
large concourse of people. ‘The church 
was completely filled, including the aisles, 
and the ceremony was most imposing. It 

was perhaps rendered more interesting 
trom the very enteebled state of the bishop, 
who had great difficulty in performing his 
part of the ceremony, and who was obliged 
to retire several times into the open air, 
After the ceremony, there was a collection 
in aid of the building fund, which pro- 
duced 591. 2s. 6d. The church is a very 
handsome edifice, built of stone, in the 
form of a cross, containing 800 sittings, 
447 of which are free, and is situated near 
the Blue Gates, on the road between Bir- 
mingham and Oldbury ; it bas been built 
upon land given by Mr. Unett, and is en- 
dowed by the Vicar of Harborne with the 
tithes of 800 acres surrounding the church. 
— Leamington Courier. 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON Cuurcu-RATe. 
—After much opposition from the dissen- 
ters, achurch-rate has been carried by a 
majority of 10 





WILTSHIRE. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the society 
for the relief of the widows and orphans 
of poor clergymen in the county of Wilts, 
held at the Bear Inn, Devizes, it was in- 
timated by the stewards of the Malmes- 
bury and Cricklade Deaneries, that it was 
the intention of the clergy of those dis- 
tricts to transfer their subscriptions in 
future to the diocese of Gloucester, in 
which their benefices had, by the new re- 
gulations, become locally ‘situated. ‘This 
step, it is calculated, will diminish the 
income of the society about 80/, per an- 
num ; but at the same time the pensioners 
of that district will cease to become a 
charge on the society. A committee (con- 
sisting of the Archdeacon of Wilts, the 
Kev. Messrs. Cotes, R. Law, Austin 
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Phipps, Patteson, and Vincent) was ap- 
pointed to meet at Chippenham, and con- 
fer on the subject, and report to the next 
meeting.— This excellent charity has now 
fourteen families of clergymen depending 
on its bounty, whom it relieves at an ex- 
penditure of nearly S401. per annum, 
being in the receipt of about a similar sum 
by subscriptions of the laity and clergy, 
besides the interest of 1400/. invested in 
the funds, —Ou:ford Paper. 

(he Lord Bishop of this diocese has 
fixed Thursday, the Ist of November, as 
the day upon which he will consecrate the 
new church at Trowbridge. It is almost 
completed, and will accommodate nearly 
1100 persons.-~Salishury Ierald, 

The fine parish church of St. Thomas, 
in Salisbury, has been opened for divine 
service. Shortly after 11 o'clock, the 
mayor and a majority of the members of the 
town council proceeded from the council 
chamber to the church, in their robes of 
office. There were also present in the 
church the Lord Bishop of the diocese, the 
Ven. Chancellor Marsh, Archdeacon Lear, 
a large number of the clergy, and many 
of the principal gentry of the district. 
Prayers having been read by the Rev. J, 
Greenly, the rector of the parish, the very 
rev. the dean delivered a most eloquent 
and appropriate discourse, which he con- 
cluded with an appeal to his audience in 
behalf of the building then re-opened, the 
expense of renovating which, he stated, 
had exceeded the subscriptions raised by 
3001, ‘This appeal was well responded to, 
a collection being made which amounted 
to 51d. 13s. B4d. In the evening, divine 
service was again celebrated, and an im 
pressive sermon was preached by the Rev, 
1. ©. Goodhart, of Reading. ‘The collec- 
tlon made on the second occasion amounted 
to upwards of 161.—Salisbury Herald. 

Between 300 and 400 young persons 
weie lately confirmed at Chippenham, 
The visitation was likewise holden, at 
which most of the clergy of the town 
and neighbourhood were present. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Bennett, of Corshain. The bishop’s charge 
was admirable, and was listened to with 
the greatest attention. —T/hid. 

A sermon was preached at the church of 
Donhead St. Andrew, on Sunday, Aug. 
Sth, in aid of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; after which 
a collection was made at the church-door, 
amounting to 4/4. An association bas also 
been formed within the parish for the same 
excellent purpose, and, we are happy to 
AY, IS very generally supported by the 
parishioners, upon the plan recommended 

by the Bishop of Nova Scotia, and other 















































prelates, of each family in the church con- 
tributing a small sum to the spiritual ne- 
cessities of the colonies. — Ibid, : 
Cuurcu Union Sociery.—Thbe anni- 
versary meeting of the Church Union So- 
ciety established in the diocese of Sarum 
was held on Tuesday, in this city. A 
number of the members attended Divine 
service at the cathedral in the morning. 
The Ven. Archdeacon Lear delivered a 
most impressive discourse from 1 Pet. i. 
22, 23. At the conclusion of the service, 
a collection was made at the church-doors, 
amounting to S01, 15s. 10d, — From the 
cathedral, the members adjourned to the 
Depository of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Kuowledge, in St. ‘Thomas's 
Church-yard, where the proceedings of the 
foregoing year were to be reported, and 
the committee and officers for the ensuing 
year appointed, There were present on 
the occasion —the Lord Bishop, in the 
chair; the Very Reverend the Dean ; 
the Worshipful the Chancellor; the Ven, 
the Archdeacon of Sarum ; the Revs. Canon 
Clarke and Fisher; Prebendaries Mont- 
gomery, Grove, and Tyrrwbitt; Rural 
Deans Eliot, Mac Carthy, Lowther, Grant, 
Lane, Gotorth, Dansey, (secretary,) 
Watts, Crawley, Blennerhassett, Buller, 
Moore, Deane, Waldy, Foot, Majendie, 
and Patteson; Revs. Messrs. Capel, Pugh, 
C. tl. Grove, Smart, Greenly, Duke, 
Hill, &c. &e. 

Prayers having been read, the secretary 
reported the proceedings of the past year ; 
from which it appeared that, under the 
first division of the society’s objects, 104/. 
bad been granted, at the meeting of the 
committee in June last, to poor, aged, and 
infirm clergymen ; under the second head, 
1501. towards the erection of glebe-houses 
on small benefices of the diocese ; and un- 
der the third department, 14/. to superan- 
nuated parish clerks—making a total (the 
items of which have been already pub- 
lished) of 2681. to objects of the s0- 
ciety’s bounty,—a sum exceeding the 
grants of any former year, and leaving no 
petition, to the extent of the society's 
means, unsatisfied ; though it was con- 
fessed those means yielded a very scanty 
measure of charity to the necessities of the 
diocesan church. ‘The treasury was quite 
tnadequate to the full and liberal discharge 
of all its liabilities. — Ibid. 


YORKSHIRE, 

On the 6th of September, a rate of one 
penny in the pound, for the repairs and 
other expenses of the church at Mirfield, 
was carried without opposition, — Leeds 
Intellieenecr. 

kk. L. Berthon, Esq., of Ryde, Isle of 
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Wight, having heard that Bradford was 
more in need of church accommodation 
than any other town in England, bas 
piously ‘resolved on building a church 
there at his own sole expense. The 
ground has been purchased in Horton 
lane, for that purpose, by Matthew 
Thompson, Esq., and the foundation stone 
will be shortly laid. Mr. Berthon is un- 
connected with, and almost unknown to, 
the county of York,—Conservative Journal. 

Important Meetine at WAKEFIELD. — 
On Wednesday, Sept. Sth, a most influ- 
ential meeting ‘ot the nobility, gentry, and 
clergy of the "West Riding, was held in 
the Court-house in this town, for the pur- 
pose of forming a diocesan association in 
aid of building, enlarging, and endowing 
churches, and providing for the repairs of 
the new erections, Amongst those in 
attendance we noticed the “Right Hon. 
the Earl of Harewood, the Bishop of 
Ripon, the Hon, W. S. Lascelles, Mr. G. 
LL. Fox, M.P., the Hon. and Rev. W. 
Herbert, of Spotforth; Mr. C. J. Brand- 
ling, of Middleton-lodge; Mr, E. Deni- 
son, of Doncaster; Mr. W. R. C. Stans- 
field, M.VP., of Otley; the Rev. Dr. 
Ilook, vicar of Leeds; the Rev. S. Sharp, 
vicar of Wakefield ; the Rev. J. C. Franks, 
vicar of Huddersfield ; the Rev. T. West- 
moreland, vicar of Sandal Magna; the 
Rev. J. Fawcett, of Leeds; the Rev. J. 
Wardle, of Beeston ; the Rev. D. Robin- 
son, of Woolley; the Rev. J. Lister, of 
Stanley; the Rev. — Pulleine, vicar of 
Kirkthorpe ; the Rev. O. B. Collins, of 
Ossett; the Rev. W. R. Holmes, of 
Alverthorpe ; the Rev. H. Dawson, of 
Waketield ; the + vy. — Carter, of Wake- 
field ; the Rev. J. Sharp, of Horbury ; the 
Rev. W. Sharp, af Wakefield; the Rev. 
G. 8. Bull, of Bierley ; the Rev. F. Fir- 
bank, of Bramley ; the Rev. G. Ambler, 
of Wakefield; the Rev. H. Heaps, vicar 
of Bradtord ; the Rev. H. ‘Torre, rector of 
Thornbill; the Rev. — Bell, of Roth- 
well; the Rev. Hammond Roberson ; the 
Rev. W, Sinclair ; the Rev. — Charnock ; 
the Rev. — Eamonson, of Brambam; Mr. 
John Rands, Mr. William Dawson, of 
Wakefield, Ac. ‘There were many reverend 
as well as lay gentlemen present whose 
names we could not ascertain. The Earl 
of Harewood was inthechair. ‘The noble 
chairman, the Tisbop of Ripon, Mr. G, 
L.. Fox, M.P., Hon.W.S. Lascelles, M.P., 
Mr. W. R. C. Stansfield, M.P., the Hon, 


and Rev. W. Herbert, Rev. W. F. Hook, 
1.1)... Hon. Edwin Lascelles, Rev. Mr. 
Franks, and others, addressed the meeting 
at great length, and with mu 7 ability, in 
suppert of the object proposed, the result 
of which was that all the reso lutic us wele 
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carried, The meeting then adjourned, 
but several respectable names were first 
attached to the list of donations and sub- 
scriptions. A subscription paper was then 
handed round. Lord Harewood put dowa 
his name for a donation of 1,0001,, as well 
as for an annuity of 501.; the Archbishop 
of York for 5001, and "OL. a-vear ; the 
Bishop of Ripon for SOOL. and 50l, a-year, 
Several sums of 200/. and 3001. were also 
subscribed. We believe that upwards of 
70004 was collected in the court.— 
Abridged from the Wakefield Journal. 

‘The bazaar, in aid of the new church at 
Middlesbro’, has proved extremely pros- 
perous. Weare informed that upwards 
of OOUL. were taken on the first day, and 
that at the close of the second day the 
receipts exceeded 10001 — Durham Adver- 
tiser. 

The Wakefield Bazaar, for the erection 
of a parsonage-house at Thornes, was held 
on the 1¢th Sept. and two following days. 
The proceeds the first day amounted to 
4001., in addition to the 1001. which had 
been previously placed by Mrs. Gaskell 
in the Wakefield bank ; the second day, to 
about 200/.; and the sales on the third 
day were expected to realize 1001. ; total, 
8001.— Leeds Mercury. 

The foundation-stone of a new church, 
to be dedicated to the Holy Trinity, was 
laid upon the site of the intended edifice 
adjoining George-street, in Wakefield, after 
the visitation, by the Lord Bishop of 
Ripon, with the customary ceremonial.—- 
Leeds Inti lligencer. 

New Cuurcu at Newron-uron-Qusr, 
—On the 10th of Sept. the first stone ot 
this church was laid by the Right How. 
Lord Viscount Downe, Lady Downe and 
a party of friends from Beningbrough Hall 
attended. A large concourse of persons 
from the adjacent villages, and many per- 
sons from this city, assembled to witness 
the interesting ceremony. The Rev. J. 
Gatenby offered up a very appropriate 
prayer. Lord Downe gave orders for the 
workmen to be regaled at his expense.— 
Yorkshire Gazette. 

The number of marriages celebrated at 
Halifax for the quarter ending 30th he. 
1858, at the established churches, 173; 
the dissenting chapels, 3. 

WALES. 

Sir Jobn Walsh, Bart., M.P., bas sub- 
scribed the sum of 1001, towards rebuild- 
ing the old church of Llanvibangel. 

New Cuvacuts in tue Diocese of 
Asarnu.—The new church at Greentield, 
near Mold, which contains 524 sittings, 
two-thirds of which are free, was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Asaph, on the 
20th of August. On Tuesday bis lordship 
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NEW 


consecrated the new church at Brymbo, in 
the parish of Wrexham ; and on W ednes. 
day, the new church at Cein Cychan, near 
Raubon, On Thursday, that at Rhyday 
Croesan, in the parish of Liansillin, near 
Oswestry; and on Friday that recently 
erected by a liberal individual in the pa- 
rish of Llanfawr, near Bala. 


SCOT LAN dD. 


The venerable Bishop Jolly, the father 
of the Scottish episcopal church, died a few 
weeks ago. ‘The particulars of his death 
are deeply interesting. He was reading 
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the night before a beantiful old work, 
called * Disee Mori,” Learn to Die, which 
he was very anxious to finish, He conti- 
nued reading till a late hour, when he Uis- 
missed his servant. In the morning he 
was found not only dead, but actually laid 
out for burial by himself. He had closed 
his eyes with his own hand, and drawn a 
napkin over his face, and folded bis arms 
over his breast in the form of a cross, to 
shew the faith in which he died. Thus 
closed a life of primitive simplicity, piety, 
and self-denial, worthy of the purest ayes 
of the church, — Watchman. 
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Omen mmr nrese 


Robertson's Letters on Paraguay. 2 vols. post 
avo. 2s. bds. 

Memoirs of George Monk, Duke of Albemarle. 
vo. cloth. 12s. 

Lindsay’s Travels in Egypt, Edom, and the 
H ly Land. 2vols. 8vo, cloth. 24s. 

Thomson’s Chemistry of Organic Bodies. 8vo. 
cloth. 24s. 

Clarkson’s Strictures on Wilberforce’s Life. 
8vo. boards. 5s. 

Marcet’s Conversations on Land and Water. 
fe. cloth. 5s. 6d. 

English History Tables, from the Invasion of 
Julius Cesar to the Death of William lV. By 
C. H. Bateman. oblong folio. cl. 3s. 6d. 

Hanti:.gton’s Select Works. S vols. s8vo. cl, 
al, 18s. 6d. 

Chitty on Pleading. Part II. royal 8vo. bds. 
16s. 

Laurence’s Perspective Simplified. Svo. cl. 7s. 

Gibbons on the Law of Dilapidations and Nui- 
sances, 8vo. cl. 9s. 

Curiosities of Literature Hlustrated. 
Corney. post 8vo. bds. 7s. 6d. 

Probus, or, Rome in the Third Century, 2 vols. 
izmo. cloth. 12s. 

Stephens’s Incidents of Travelin Russia, Turkey, 
&c, 2vols. 12mo0. cl. 12s. 

Nordheimer's Hebrew Grammar. 8vo. cl, 15s. 

Lingard’s History of England. Vol. VIL. 12mo. 
cloth. 5s. 

Recollections of a Tour in the North of Europe. 
By the Marquis of Londonderry. 2 vols. 
vo. 24s. cloth. 

Three Expeditions into the Interior of Eastern 
Australia. By Major '‘l’. L. Mitchell. 2 vols. 
8vo. 40s. cloth. 

History, Antiquities, &c., of Eastern India. By 
M. Martin. Vol. III, 8vo, 21s. cloth. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cy@lopedia. Vol. CVI. 
“ British Biography. Vol. 11. fe. 68. cl. 

Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. royal 8vo. 
42s. cloth. 

Mimpriss’s Continuous History of the Gospel, 
without maps, 2s. 6d., with maps, 12mo. cl. 
a8. Gis, 

Millennarianism Unscriptural, or a Glance at 
some of the consequences of that Theory. 
12mo. cloth. 5s. 

A Course of Lectures to Young Men. By the 
Author of ‘Sketches and Skeletons of Ser- 
mons.’ 12mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

The Parochial System, a Prize Essay. By Rev. 
H. Wilberforce. fe. 38. 6d. cloth. 

An Introduction to the Study of Ecclesiastical 
History. By Rev. J. G. Dowling. 8VvO. Qs. 
boards, 

Voice from the Font, 12mo0. %& 


By Bolton 


cloth. 


Waugh’s Science of the Cerebro Spinal Pheno 
mena, fe. 6s. cloth. 

Essays on the Apocalypse. By R. B. Sanderson. 
fe. 4%. cloth. 

The Christian Naturalist. By Rev. E. Budge. 
12mo,. 3s, cloth. 

Hancock’s Hear the Church. fe. 28 6s. cel. 

Letters on the Writings of the Fathers. By 
Misopapisticus. crown Svo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Fallow’s Order of Baptism. l2mo. 78. 6d. et. 

Barr's Recollections of a Minister. post &vo. 
3s. Od. cloth. 

Sermons and Outlines of Sermons by Eminent 
Ministers. 12mo. 48, 64. cloth. 

The Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XXII, fe. 6s. el. 

Rowland on Neuralgia, 8vo. 6s. bas. 

Wayland’s Elements of Political Economy. 
Ismo,. 2s. cloth. 

Mason on Episcopacy, with Introduction, &c. 
By the Rev. J. Blackburn, 12mo0. 3s. 6d. el, 

The Hand-Book for Switzerland, Savoy, &c. 
post 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

Lioyd’s Letters from the West Indies. 
6s. cloth. 

Strictures on some Parts of the Oxford Tracts. 
A Charge. By the Rev. J. H. Browne. 8&vo. 
6s. cloth. 


I2mo. 


Close’s Typical Sermons. 12mo0,. 58. cloth. 
Hannay’s Concordance. Ismo. 68. cloth, 


Hieroglyphics on the Coffin of Mycerinus, folio. 
158, sewed. 

An Essay on Food. By W. Grisenthwaite. fe. 
4s. cloth. 

Carey on the Evidences and Corruptions of 
Christianity. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Travels in Austria, Russia, and Turkey. By 
C. B. Ellicott. 2 vola8vo. 30s. cloth. 

Nye's Short Hand Dictionary. 18mo. 7s, 6d. 
cloth, 

Pictorial Edition of the Book of Common Prayer. 
super royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Henry’s Pleasantness of a Religious Life, 32mo. 
is. cloth. 

Von Essen on the Responsibility of the Christian 
Ministry. 8vo. Is. 

The Charch, the Bishop, or Corah, Which ? 
12mo,. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Simeon on the Holy Spirit. 32mo. 18. cloth. 

Simeon on the Liturgy. 32mo. 18, cloth. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Novels. Part II. * The 
Mortgagee.’’ 12mo. 28. sewed, 

Rogers’s Poems. fe. 58. cloth. 

Aids to Memory. By Mrs, Jukes. With Pre. 
face by Professor Vaughan. I8mo, 2s. 6d. cl. 

The New Excitement. 1839. I8mo. 38. 6d. el. 

Library for the Young. Vol. I. “The Field, 
the Garden, and the Woodland.” Imo. 4a 
cloth 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Editor ought to have noticed an expression in Mr. Austen's letter in the 
last Number, which he must say appears to him peculiarly harsh, as well as uncalled 
for and unprovoked. Mr. A. thinks that Mr. Lefevre’s bill was a very fair and 
proper one, and that the clergy were very unreasonable in complaining of it. ‘This 
be has argued in a very temperate, calm manner; and in sending his letter to the 
Magazine he says, (addressing the Editor, ) “ Perhaps you will decline printing this,’ 
Now, will Mr. A. be so good as to say why he indulged this suspicion? It is very 
true that the Editor had expressed a different opinion in the foregoing Number , 
but, as Mr. A. communicates with the “ British Magazine,” it may be supposed 
that he reads it, and therefore he must know, from even the last few months’ eXpe- 
rience, that the Editor, so far from not inserting what is against his own opinion, 
does not even decline inserting what, to say the least, are very harsh, severe, and 
almost personal remarks on himself. On this ground, then, Mr. A. could not sup. 
pose that his communication would be suppressed. Did he suppose, then, that it 
would be so, from a wish to curry favour with the clergy by suppressing everything 
which tells against them, or that their favour could be thus gained ?—or, again, that 
the force of his argument would be felt, and that therefore it would be suppressed, in 
order not to prejudice the unjust and iniquitous claims of the clergy? Mr. A. 
again, must be aware, that, as the Editor disclaims all responsibility for the opinions 
of his correspondents, his only business is to see that no letter containing violent or 
indecorous language, or clearly improper sentiments, is admitted, and that its 
wisdom or folly, , its fr iendship or enmity to the clergy, are therefore nothing to him. 
If Mr. A. likes to write eve ry month, (especially with his name,) and say, in the 
same calm tone, anything he pleases about the clergy, he shall ee ays find space in 
this Magazine, as shall those who will there answer bim. As to the arguments in 
Mr. A.’s letter, the Editor cannot say that they produced the least impression on 
him. He will not, however, epgage in controversy on the point, but will simply 
say, that Mr. Austen, before he writes again on the subject, had better weigh well 
Mr. Jones's able pamphlet. If he can answer that, he shall have space given him 
for that purpose also. ‘Till he has done so, it is quite unnecessary for any one to 
reply to his letter, which is destroyed (by anticipation) by Mr. Jones’s remarks. 

“ Dunelmensis,” on Scotch Baptisms; “ X A,”’ on Wilkinson’s Egypt; “ R. 
B——-y,” on a Canon of 1640; “ Mr. Winning,” on the Tenth and Eleventh 
Chapter of Genesis; ‘‘ F.,” on Extempore Prayer ; ** Clericus Herefordiensis,”— 
whose letter, notwithstanding its date, did not arrive until more correspondence was 
actually in type than can be used this month,—an observation which applies also to 
other correspondents, more particularly to a letter from Edinburgh, which the 
Editor is extremely sorry to postpone, and to the packet of ‘* Philo-colonus,”’ all 
of which the Editor is very happy to receive, and part of which, with the other 
articles just specified, he hopes to use next month. 

The Christian Influence Society is requested to refer to the very long and earnest 
papers inserted two, three, or four years ago in this Magazine as to additional reli- 
gious instruction for the people. ‘The Editor would gladly lend all his aid towards 
the matter, but he does not see that he could add to what has been said already. 
The petitions arrived too late for use this month; and certainly the Editor will not 
be a party to circulate the second, which calls on the civil power, in fact, to inter- 
fere in what belongs wholly to the bishops. The petition to the Commons is quite 
unobjectionable. 

Mr. Crosthwaite’s new edition of Archbishop Potter's work on ‘ Church Go- 
vernment,” was, the Editor believes, announced a month ago as almost ready. Tle 
presumes that it is not yet actually out, and only makes this reference to it because 
he has been informed that other reprints of the Archbishop’s book, undertaken since 
Mr. Crosthwaite’s announcement of his intention, have issued, or are about to 
issue. ‘The Editor has not seen, nor does he take upon him to prejudge, them ; but 
he believes that they do not profess to give—what is one of the most valuable features 
of Mr. Crosthwaite’s edition—the passages of the fathers and ceclesiastical writers 
referred to by the Archbishop at fulllength in the original ; and that they should 
have had bestowed on them as much critical labour, by a person equally qualified, 
will be hard for those who have read Mr. Crosthwaite’s published works to believe. 





